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THHKK  is  possibly  no  man  in  the  United  vStates  more  talked 
about  or  more  in  the  public  eye  to-day  than  the  Hon.  Cu.wii’ 
Clark,  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
Speaker  of  the  new  House  of  Representatives.  He  stands 
in  the  forefront  of  American  statesmen,  and  therefore  his  interest  in 
Latin  American  affairs  is  most  gratifying.  Not  because  of  its  personal 
tone,  but  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  there  is  quoted  below  what  Mr.  Clark  said  in  the  course  of  a 
recent  interview  with  the  distinguished  newspaper  correspondent, 
Edward  Marshall,  which  appeared  in  the  “New  York  Times,”  Sunday, 
March  26,  191 1. 

Incidentallj',  while  we  are  on  this  subject  (reciprocal  trade  relations),  I  should 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  say  that  JoH.v  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union,  is,  in  my  judgment,  doing  a  great  work  for  this  country.  He  is 
undoubtedly  promoting  friendly  commercial  relations  with  all  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  and  friendly  relations  will  promote  our  trade  relations.  He  is  an  enthusiast 
on  the  subject,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  backing  him  up.  Honest  trade  never  hurt  any¬ 
body  yet  and  never  will.  For  fifty  years  we  have  been  systematically  slapping  our 
neighbors  to  the  north  and  south  in  the  face.  Let  us  hope  that  day  of  idiocy  has  passed . 


COMMENT  ON  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  COMMERCI.AL  CONFERENCE. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin,  there  were  published  a 
number  of  quotations  from  letters  received  commending  the  work  of  the 
Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  and  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
itself.  They  were  only  a  small  part  of  the  large  number  received.  A 
few  more  are  quoted  below,  and  especial  attention  is  called  to  the  promi¬ 
nence  of  the  firms  whose  representatives  express  their  opinion: 

Mr.  John  Hughes,  general  sales  agent  of  the  great  “United  States 
Steel  Corporation,”  says: 

We  were  greatly  pleased  and  much  benefited  by  the  experience  and  interchange  of 
opinions  at  the  Conference.  Our  belief  is  that  such  meetings  are  veiy’  beneficial  in 
promoting  trade  relations  and  better  understanding  with  our  neighbors  in  the  countries 
comprising  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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ItoN  M\NUEI/  SflNSOILY 

Secretar  y  Statg 


|l  FtoMKISeO  P  K'tf  HftOC 
>«rT;*Ai>  </ t^te-reaaoty 


From  Hook  <in  ('ul»a.  prcpaml  tiy  I.citn  J.  ('aiiova. 

I’KESIDENT  AND  VICE  PKESIDENT  OF  CI  BA  AND  CABINET. 

Since  the  eiifiravinf;  was  made  lion.  Hafael  M.  Ortiz,  Secretary  of  .V);ricullure,  has  been  apixtinted 
Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  to  sticceed  Hon.  Francisco  P.  M^hado,  retired.  Secretary  of  Justice 
Hon.  Eihilio  del  Jiinco  is  tratisferred  to  Secretary  of  .\griculture,  and  Hon.  Jesus  Barraque  has  been 
named  Secretary  of  Justice. 
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Mr.  He.\ry  L.  Jones,  of  the  same  company,  says: 

I  wish  to  express  ni\’  appreciation  of  the  vcr\'  thorough  and  businesslike  manner  in 
which  this  Conference  was  carried  on.  As  you  are  aware  I  attended  every  session  and 
found  each  of  very  great  interest .  I  wish  to  take  this  o])iH)rtunity  of  congratulating  you , 
as  the  entire  success  of  the  Conference  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  vcr\’  able  manner 
in  which  it  was  handled. 

Mr.  J.  X.  M.\thEws,  assistant  director  of  sales,  “H.  I.  du  Pont  de  Xe- 
mours  Powder  Company,”  Wilmington,  Delaware,  says: 

I  believe  that  uncjuestionably  the  Conference  represented  a  very  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  extend  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  American  Republics. 

Mr.  John  H.  P.\tterson,  president  and  general  manager  of  “The 
Xational  Cash  Register  Company,”  Dayton,  Ohio,  says: 

Our  Mr.  I.  S.  Butts  is  getting  out,  under  Mr.  Deeds’s  and  my  general  direction,  an 
account  for  our  house  organ  of  some  of  the  things  that  especially  attracted  our  attention. 

It  will  express  our  opinion  of  the  great  success  of  the  Pan  American  Conference 
better  than  we  could  say  in  any  other  way. 

1  was  surprised  at  the  ability  which  you  showed  in  organizing  to  such  a  wonderful 
degree,  a  convention  like  you  had.  In  the  first  ])lace  you  brought  together  people  who 
were  most  interested,  and  those  who  knew  most  about  the  subject.  It  was  amazing 
to  see  the  information  which  was  given  out. 

Mr.  Deeds ’s  and  my  indorsement  of  the  meeting  was  the  fact  that  three  of  us  stayed 
from  start  to  finish,  including  the  three  daily  sessions. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Leggett,  foreign  sales  manager  of  the  “Western  Electric 
Company,”  463  West  Street,  Xew  York,  says: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Conference  was  of  great  value  and  well  worth  the  time 
and  effort  which  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  necessitated.  It  should  be 
of  great  assistance  t<j  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  our  country  in  extending 
their  Latin  American  connections,  and  in  [)roving  to  the  Latin  American  countries 
that  as  a  country  we  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  possibilities  of  the  trade  which  is 
ours  if  we  will  only  go  after  it  in  the  proper  manner. 

Mr.  A.  X.  Hargrove,  of  “  The  J.  G.  Brill  Company,”  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  says: 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  late  Conference  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
and  more  or  less  of  an  experiment,  it  wijs  an  unqualified  success. 

Mr.  Robert  Geddis,  assistant  general  sales  agent  of  the  “Jones  and 
Laughlin  Steel  Company,”  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  says: 

I  think  that  the  experience  and  the  information  gained  at  the  recent  Conference 
was  very  valuable  and  will  no  doubt  bear  fruit  later  on. 

Mr.  Crispin  Ogleb.^y,  president  of  “The  Ferro  Machine  and  Foundry 
Company,”  Cleveland,  Ohio,  says: 

The  Commercial  Conference  was  in  every  way  so  successfully  handled  and 
extended  to  me  so  much  valuable  information  that  I  can  not  criticize  nor  offer  any 
ideas  for  its  improvement. 
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Mr.  F.  E.  Bloss,  assistant  secretary  “American  Car  and  Foundry 
Company,”  165  Broadway,  New  York,  says: 

We  believe  that  everyone  who  attended  the  Conference  received^  many  valuable 
helps. 

Mr.  Nor.ma.nt  DougE,  second  vice  president  of  the  “  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,”  New  York,  says: 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  you  ujxm  the  splendid  way  in  which  the 
Conference  was  handled.  I  am  sure  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  all  the  representa¬ 
tives  present  that  the  Conference  was  a  great  success,  and  that  this  was  due  largely 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Dickinson,  of  “The  Otis  Elevator  Company,”  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York,  says: 

My  frank  impression  of  the  recent  Pan  American  Conference  is  that  it  was  a  com¬ 
plete  success. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Marsden,  export  manager  of  “The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,”  9  Murray  Street,  New  York,  says: 

The  meeting  was  extremely  interesting,  and  gave  opportunities  to  all  of  us  to  form 
many  acquaintances  in  the  same  or  widely  different  lines  of  business,  which  will  no 
doubt  be  of  value  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Rockwei.l,  manager  sales  correspondence  department, 
“Yawman  &  Erbe  Manufacturing  Company,”  Rochester,  New  York, 
says: 

In  my  opinion  the  Pan  American  Conference  was  the  most  successful  occasion  of 
its  kind  I  have  ever  attended,  and,  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  believe  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  others  in  attendance  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  gathering  of  commer¬ 
cial  interests  ever  known  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clarence  C.  Fleming,  of  “Eberhard  F'aber,”  37  Greenpoint 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  says: 

In  regard  to  the  recent  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference,  I  would  say  that 
all  of  the  various  papers,  speeches,  and  discussions  deeply  impressed  me  and  were 
listened  to  with  the  greatest  possible  interest.  I  am  sure  that  this  was  the  experience 
of  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  attending.  The  benefits  can  not  be  estimated. 

1  could  not  but  be  impressed  with  the  splendid  manner  in  w^hich  the  Conference 
w'as  conducted,  and  congratidations  and  thanks  arc  certainly  due  you  from  all  of  the 
delegates  for  your  success. 

Mr.  William  Coffin,  of  “The  United  States  Playing  Card  Company,” 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  says: 

Continued  thinking  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  has  deepened  my 
conviction  that  the  amount  of  ground  covered  and  the  thoroughness  with  which 
every  matter  of  general  importance  to  those  interested  was  gone  into  make  the  last 
Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  unique.  It  seems  to  me  that  anj’  exporter 
or  importer  who  did  not  attend  has  lost  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  David  H.  Bellamore,  of  “The  Mosler  Safe  Company,”  373-375 
Broadway,  New  York,  says: 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  to  you  that  my  visit  was  most  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able.  The  information  I  gathered  at  your  meetings  will  be  of  particular  help  in  my 
work. 
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Mr.  A.  T.  SwEETSEK,  of  the  “\V.  h.  Douglas  Shoe  Company,”  Brock¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts,  says: 

If  I  were  to  express  my  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  business  was  carried 
on  I  would  certainly  say  that  it  was  a  com{)lete  success  in  every  respect,  and  I  admired 
the  snappy  and  business-like  manner  in  which  everything  was  conducted. 

Mr.  Donald  B.  Logan,  of  the  “Logan,  Swift  &  Brigham  Division, 
Lhiited  States  Knvelope  Company,”  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  says: 

The  results  of  such  conferences  must  be  far-reaehing  and  of  material  benefit,  not 
only  to  the  business  men  of  this  countr\-  but  to  the  countr\-  at  large,  because  of  their 
influence  in  furthering  peace  and  friendly  relations  among  the  countries  of  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Mahony,  of  the  export  department  “Remington  Type¬ 
writer  Company,”  \ew  York,  says: 

I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  not  only  that  I  very  much  enjoyed 
the  Conference  and  its  associations,  but  that  I  feel  that  all  those  who  attended,  how¬ 
ever  great  may  be  the  measure  of  their  experience,  must  have  been  fully  repaid  for 
the  trip  and  the  time  spent  at  the  meetings. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Mead,  “Lozier  Motor  Company,”  N'ew  York  branch,  says: 

I  beg  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  your  recent  Pan  American  Congress, 
and  can  say  frankly  if  the  other  gentlemen  who  attended  the  same  secured  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  I  did  we  were  all  well  repaid  for  our  visit  to  Washington,  and  several 
matters  that  were  suggested  during  that  Conference  I  have  already  put  into  practice 
in  our  foreign  department;  other  information  and  data  received  at  that  time  was  also 
transmitted  to  our  representative  now  traveling  in  South  America,  and  I  am  sure  that 
these  will  be  of  value  to  us. 

Mr.  L.  Klopman,  treasurer  of  the  “Eugene  Dietzgen  Company,”  i8i 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  says: 

I  assure  you,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  company,  that  we  are  in  hearty  accord 
with  the  work  of  your  bureau  and  appreciate  the  results  obtained  at  the  recent  Con¬ 
ference  held  at  your  instigation,  and  fully  value  the  information  obtained  by  our 
presence,  and  will  cooperate  in  any  further  efforts  made  along  the  same  lines. 

Mr.  William  Allan  Dyer,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
“The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company,”  Syracuse,  New  York,  says: 

I  think  and  feel  that  you  deserve  great  credit  for  the  success  of  the  meeting,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  repeated  and  that  I  may  have  the  privilege  to  attend  the  next  one. 

Mr.  Elmer  H.  You.ngman,  editor  of  “The  Bankers  Magazine,”  253 
Broadway,  New  York,  says: 

I  certainly  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  magnificent  success  of  the  Conference  , 
for,  in  my  judgment,  nothing  has  been  done  heretofore  that  will  tend  so  much  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  growth  of  our  commercial  relations  with  Latin  America.  The  Conference 
seems  to  have  been  admirably  planned  out  and  the  program  most  successfully  carried 
out.  The  Pan  American  Union  has  grown  to  be  a  most  efficient  instrumentality  in 
promoting  friendship  and  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Faust,  second  vice  president  of  the  “Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing  Association,”  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  says: 

I  take. great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  few  days  I  was  present  at  the  Conference  I 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  every  moment  of  the  time  spent  in  the  hall.  The  matter 
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presentee!  there  was  instructive,  and  should  l)e  the  means  of  increasing  the  trade  with 
the  South  American  Repultlics. 

Mr.  \Vm.  M.  Bexxey,  manager  foreign  department  "Xational  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Mannfactnrers,”  30  Chnrch  vStreet,  N’ew  York,  writes  again, 
saying : 

I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  look  upon  it  as  a  most  notable  event  in  our  commer¬ 
cial  history,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  have  considerable  influence  in  encouraging 
manufacturers  who  have  been  looking  into  the  ])ossibilities  of  Latin  American  markets 
to  increa.se  their  efforts  to  secure  trade  therein,  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  Latin 
American  trade  on  the  j)art  of  those  who  have  so  far  given  but  little  attention  to  the 
matter. 

Mr.  William  .Matsox,  president  of  “The  Chamber  of  Commerce,” 
of  .San  Francisco,  says: 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco  desires  to  commend  your  efforts,  as 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  L’nion,  to  promote  closer  and  broader  relations 
between  the  countries  of  North  and  South  America.  It  is  realized  by  this  organ¬ 
ization  that  to  your  good  work  is  due  much  of  the  success  of  the  recent  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Commercial  Conference.  The  future  of  the  Pan  American  Union  will,  in  our 
opinion,  besjtlendid,  and  its  work  will  bring  permanent  results  beneficial  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  . 


THE  CHANGE  OK  MEXICAN  AMHASSADOKS. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  appeared  Senor  Don  Fr.\xcisco 
Leon  de  la  Barra,  Ambassador  of  Mexico  and  member  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board,  has  been  honored  with  the  appointment  of  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Mexicf),  and  is  succeeded  by  Senor  Don  Manuel  DE  Zamacona 
E  Incl.\n,  who  comes  to  Washington  from  holding  the  post  of  Mexican 
F'inancial  Agent  in  London.  Senor  de  LA  Barra  was  one  of  the  most 
l)o])ular  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  this  capital  and  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  Ban  American  Ibiion.  He  always  made  a  special  point 
of  attending  the  meetings  of  the  (loverning  Board  and  otherwise  doing 
what  he  could  to  jiromote  the  prosperity  of  this  institution,  and  the 
Ban  American  Ibiion  is  assured  of  having  in  him  a  good  friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Gfliceof  Mexico.  The  new  Ambassador  and  member 
of  the  (lOverning  Board  stands  high  in  the  olVicial  service  of  his  country, 
and  the  Director  ('icneral  and  stalT  of  the  Ban  American  Union  extend 
to  him  a  most  hearty  welcome  in  assuming  his  present  duties. 


NEW  MEMHERS  OK  THE  GOVERNING  HOARD. 

'I'he  Ban  Amicrican  Union  extends  a  hearty  welcome  to  two  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  (lOverning  Board  who  have  just  arrived,  .Senor  Doctor  Antonio 
MARTix  Rivicko,  Minister  of  Cuba,  and  .Senor  Don  Romuli^  .S.  Xaox, 
Minister  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  stand 
high  in  the  ollicial,  social,  and  educational  life  of  their  countries,  and  will 
not  only  be  im])ortant  additions  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps  of  Washington 
but  to  the  (loveruing  Board  of  the  Ban  American  Uuiou.  Senor  Don 


SESOR  don  FRANCISCO  LEON  DE  LA  BARRA, 

RetlriDR  Ambassador  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  who  has  been  honored  with  the  portfolio  of 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Diaz,  of  Mexico. 
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Jacinto  L.  \'ili.Egas,  the  recent  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  who  has  gone  from  Washington  to  London  as  First  Secretary 
of  the  Argentine  Legation  in  the  English  capital,  has  left  behind  a  host 
of  friends  who  wish  him  success  at  his  new  post. 


THE  AMERICAN  REPUHLICS  TO  ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  that  some  time  in  May,  before  Mr.  Andrew' 
Car.negiE  sails  for  Europe,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  will  present  to  him,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Republics,  the 
medal  awarded  him  by  the  Fourth  International  American  Conference 
w'hich  met  at  Buenos  Aires  in  July  and  August,  1910.  The  Conference 
passed  the  following  resolution ; 

Resolution  (.August  4,  1910). 

[Tribute  to  Mr.  .^.ndrew  Carnegie.] 

The  Fourth  International  American  Conference,  assembled  at  Buenos  Aires,  resolves; 

First.  The  Fourth  International  American  Conference  declares  that  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  .American  Republics. 

Second.  The  Union  of  the  American  Republics,  on  behalf  of  the  Governments  therein 
represented,  shall  have  a  gold  medal  struck  bearing  these  inscriptions  in  English: 
On  the  obverse  “  The  American  Republics  to  Andrew  Carnegie,  ’  ’  and  on  the  reverse 
“  Benefactor  of  Humanity.  ” 

Third.  That  the  medal  referred  to  in  article  2  hereof,  together  with  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  and  of  the  documents  thereto  relating,  shall  be  presented  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  at  a  special  session  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Union. 

The  following  report  shows  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  Pan  American  Conference : 

The  Carnegie  Medal  Committee,  consisting  of  the  following  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board:  The  Mexican  Ambassador,  and  the  Ministers  of  Costa  Rica,  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  and  Ecuador,  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board  pursuant  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Board  at  its  meeting  of  November  14,  1910,  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference,  begs  to  report  as  follows: 

At  a  meeting  held  on  December  17,  1910,  at  the  Pan  .American  Union  Building,  the 
committee  unanimously  voted  to  rejxirt  that  the  following  action  be  taken  by  the 
Board : 

1.  That  $1,000  be  advanced  from  the  funds  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  medal  described  in  the  resolution,  and  for  the  fitting  preparation  of  the 
resolution  and  the  documents  relating  thereto  to  be  presented  to  Mr.  C.arnegie  at  the 
same  time  with  the  medal. 

2.  That  this  sum  of  $1,000  be  allotted  among  the  different  American  Republics  upon 
the  same  basis  as  their  quotas,  and  that  they  be  accordingly  requested  to  reimburse 
the  Union  for  this  amount  advanced. 

3.  That  the  Director  General  be  authorized  to  invite  three  or  more  representative 
firms  or  artists  to  submit  designs  and  bids  for  the  medal,  which  shall  in  turn  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  this  committee  for  final  approval,  and  that  the  same  action  be  taken  in  regard 
to  the  suitable  preparation  of  the  resolution. 

4.  That  upon  the  final  completion  and  delivery  of  the  medal  and  the  resolution  to 
the  committee,  the  Governing  Board  formally  invite  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  to  come 
to  W'ashington  in  order  that  they  may  be  fittingly  presented  to  him  in  the  building  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  erected  through  his  generous  cooperation. 


Photog^raph  by  HarriH-Kwiii^r. 

SESOR  don  MANUEL  DE  ZAMACONA  E  INCLAN, 
The  new  Ambassador  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States. 
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In  the  competition  which  was  held  for  the  design  of  this  medal,  Sai.i.y 
James  Farniiam,  who  made  the  bronze  friezes  for  the  Cjoverning  Board 
room  of  tlie  Pan  American  Union  was  successful,  and  the  medal  itself, 
which  will  have  a  diameter  of  3^5  inches  and  will  be  made  of  22  karat  gold, 
is  now  in  the  process  of  execution  by  Tikfany  &  Co.,  of  \ew  York. 


A  ore.^t  french  pe.\ce  advocate  in  a.merica. 

Senator  Baron  D’Estourneia.ES  de  Constant,  the  eminent  French 
statesman  and  representative  of  France  at  The  Hague  Peace  Conference, 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  practical  work  he  is  doing  for  the  spread 
of  jieace  sentiments  among  different  nationalities.  He  is  now  in  the 
United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  and  is  making  a  number  of  addresses  at  important 
places  throughout  the  country,  going  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans  and 
as  far  west  as  San  Francisco.  His  visit  to  Washington  was  a  notable 
one  when  there  was  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan 
.\nierican  Union  building  a  distinguished  gathering,  representing  the 
official  and  social  life  of  Washington,  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  at  this 
meeting.  Baron  DTisTouRNEi-EES  pleased  everybody  by  speaking  in 
English,  and  his  command  of  that  language  M’as  an  illustration  of  the 
versatility  of  his  ability.  He  is  engaged  in  a  propaganda  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  we.  hope  that  he  will  return  to  France  convinced  that 
the  peace  spirit  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  spreading  rapidly  and  that 
it  will  eventually  result  in  the  end  of  all  wars  in  the  American  nations. 


a  notable  cartoon  in  “puck.” 

That  well-known  illustrated  weekly,  “Puck,”  published  in  New  York 
City,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  cartoon  which  appears  in  the  issue 
of  .March  29,  occupying  a  double-page  position.  It  represents  the  Pan 
.Vmerican  Union  in  the  form  of  a  vigorous  man  facing  a  body  of  business 
men  who  ajipcar  sleeping  or  to  be  making  fun  of  his  statements  as  he 
points  to  South  America  on  a  large  map  of  the  world.  In  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  of  the  cartoon  is  a  small  reproduction  of  a  famous 
picture  of  Colu.mbus  being  jeered  and  scoffed  at  when  he  first  told  the 
supposed  wise  men  of  Europe  about  the  new'  w'orld  to  the  West.  Under¬ 
neath  the  cartoon  is  the  wording: 

“  There  is  a  Rich  Land  to  the  South  ” — The  Pan  American  Mercury  to  the  Yankee 
Manufacturers.  They  jeer  and  scoff  at  him  now  as  others  jeered  and  scoffed  at 
Columbus  when  he  told  them  of  a  land  to  the  West. 

This  cartoon  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  suggestive  of  any  which  has 
recently  been  done  by  that  eminent  artist,  Keppler.  It  will  do  more 
good  than  hundreds  of  speeches  or  pages  of  editorials  and  magazine 
articles. 


SESOR  doctor  ANTONIO  MARTIN  RIVERO, 

The  new  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States. 
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AMHASSADOR  HACON  ANT)  LATIN  AMERICA. 

Hlsewliere  in  this  number  of  the  Bulletin  we  have  much  j)leasure  in 
giving  a  translation  of  a  speech  which  Hon.  RoiiERT  B.vcon,  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  the  United  States  to  France,  delivered  at  a  luncheon  given  bv 
him  at  the  American  embassy  to  the  Latin  American  di])lomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Paris,  and  the  response,  in  behalf  of  his  colleagues,  of  Senor 
Don  Manuel  M.  de  Peralta,  the  Minister  of  Costa  Rica.  In  view  of  the 
interest  which  Mr.  Bacon  has  always  taken  in  Latin  American  affairs 
and  of  the  special  attention  which  he  gave  to  those  countries  while  he  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  these  remarks  have  a  particular  value.  In 
this  connection,  the  Director  General  wishes  to  express  the  ])leasure  he 
enjoyed  in  welcoming  Ambassador  B.^con  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  by 
him  recently  to  the  Pan  American  Building.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
Mr.  B.\con  had  tlie  o])])ortunity  of  seeing  the  structure  following  its 
com])letion.  Inasmuch  as  he,  along  with  Senator  Root,  while  the  latter 
was  Secretary  of  State,  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  and  in  the  construction  of  its  new  building,  it 
was  a  privilege  to  sliow  him  about  and  let  him  see  what  was,  in  a  sense, 
the  fruition  of  his  efforts  in  the  past. 


L.vTiN  America’s  view  oe  the  commercial  conference. 

The  Director  General  has  received  from  Mr.  Robert  Woods  Bliss, 
the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the  United  States  in  Buenos  Aires,  an  interesting 
package  of  jiress  clipiiings  from  the  principal  paj)ers  of  that  city,  showing 
the  interest  which  was  taken  even  there  in  the  Pan  American  Commercial 
Conference  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  the 
week  of  February  13-18.  “La  Prensa”  of  February  23  had  a  long  edi¬ 
torial  aside  from  news  notices  on  other  days.  The  “  Buenos  Aires  Herald,’’ 
one  of  tlie  princi])al  English  jiapers  of  the  Argentine  capital,  had  several 
news  notices  describing  in  jiart  the  proceedings  of  the  gathering.  In 
view  of  the  high  standing  of  “La  Prensa,’’  the  following  quotation  is 
made  from  its  editorial  under  the  title  “The  Pan  American  Commercial 
Conference" : 

The  Pan  .American  Commercial  Conference  which  was  recently  held  in  the  United 
States  and  at  which  there  were  delegates  from  a  large  number  of  associations  and 
industrial  houses  was  due  to  the  constant  labor  of  Mr.  B.vrrett,  who  has  set  himself  the 
task,  with  laudable  pur}K)se,  of  making  known  the  great  elements  of  life  and  progress 
in  the  Latin  American  countries. 

******* 

Latin  America  is  destined  to  be  the  market  place  of  the  world.  The  inexhaustible 
fountsof  riches  which  it  possesses,  scarcely  begun  to  be  exploited,  show  amazing  results. 
With  immigration  encouraged,  labor  systematized,  public  order  secured,  all  of  which 
rests  upon  itself  alone,  the  United  States,  without  seeking  to  dislodge  Europe,  a  thing 
which  would  be  impossible,  may  to  a  great  extent  augment  its  mercantile  and  indus¬ 
trial  influence  on  the  continent. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  result  it  is  only  needed  that  its  leading  men,  with  that 
practical  spirit  which  distinguishes  them,  take  into  account  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
84124-  Bull.  4  11-2 
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the  fact  that  it  is  indispensable  to  proceed  on 'the  basis  of  a  most  complete  equality, 
without  pretense  of  superiority;  of  race  nor  with  inadmissible  projects  of  political 
hegemony.  *  *  *  just  as  the  Argentine  Republic  so  the  United  States  has  been 
benefited  by  the  interest  awakened  and  the  need  daily  felt  in  Europe  for  commercial 
expansion.  This  interest  has  been  progressive  because  in  these  countries  has  been 
found  a  larger  field  for  action.  By  a  like  inevitable  law  must  come  a  drawing  together 
of  the  Latin  peoples  of  this  continent  and  the  country^  which  has  arrived  at  the  point 
where  it  can  commercially  compete  with  the  great  producing  States. 

Mr.  B.'tRRETTandhiscoworkers,  with  a  foresight  worthy  of  all  praise ,  propose  to  nar¬ 
row  the  distances  and  shorten  the  road  which  must  be  followed. 


THE  PAMPHLET  ON  THE  ARGENTINE  TARIFF  LAW. 

The  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  its  broad 
line  of  practical  work,  entitled,  “The  Argentine  Tariff  Law,”  has  attracted 
wide  attention  among  the  business  interests  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  and  has  been  highly  commended  by  all  those  who  have  inspected 
it  or  have  had  occasion  to  consult  it.  As  this  was  prepared  entirely 
under  the  direction  and  by  the  personal  efforts  of  W.  C.  Wells  of  the  staff 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  he  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  way  the 
work  has  been  received.  Senor  Don  Jacinto  L.  Villegas,  the  former 
Charge  d’Affaires  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  who  has  just  left  Washington 
for  his  new  post  to  London,  in  a  note  written  to  the  Director  General 
shortly  before  his  departure,  says: 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  noble  pamphlet  which  you  have  prepared  on 
the  Argentine  tariff  law.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  work  very  ably  done  and,  believe 
me,  as  an  Argentine  eitizen,  I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  the  service  which  has  thus 
been  rendered  to  my  country. 


PORTRAIT  OF  SENATOR  ELIHU  ROOT. 

There  has  recently  been  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  office  of  the  Director 
General,  in  the  new  Pan  American  Building,  a  portrait  of  Senator  Elihu 
Root,  which  was  painted  by  a  young  man  named  N.  Moses.  It  was  exe¬ 
cuted  after  he  had  one  view  of  Mr.  Root  and  made  a  study  of  the  Senator’s 
photographs,  and  yet  it  is  considered  one  of  the  best  likenesses  of  this 
distinguished  statesman  which  has  been  done  by  any  portrait  artist. 
Mr.  Moses  is  to  be  highly  commended  in  this  achievement. 


W.  NEWTON  GULICK  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  VV’.  Newton  Gulick,  one  of  the  well-known  young  men  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  is  now  making  an  extended  trip  through  South  America,  and  has 
sent  the  Director  General  letters  descriptive  of  his  journeys  and  inclosing 
some  interesting  photographs.  Mr.  Gulick  is  writing  a  series  of  articles 
for  the  “Chicago  Blade,”  which  bring  out  many  facts,  not  generally 
appreciated,  in  regard  to  the  countries  through  which  he  is  journeying. 
He  has  a  keen  eye  for  observation  and  emphasizes  those  features  of  life, 
development,  and  resources  of  the  Republics  to  the  south  which  are  too 
little  appreciated. 
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Its  grounds  were  tlie  extensive  gardens  surrounding  the  old  villa 
of  the  Mills,  former  home  of  captains  general  and  of  President  Palma, 
which,  after  he  abamloned  it  for  (’amp  C'olumhia,  became  a  public 
school.  The  residence,  forsaken  by  the  school  some  time  ago,  was 
remodeled  to  become  the  central  building  of  the  Exposition:  from 
the  parked  glorieta,  laitl  out  immediately  before  it  as  a  center,  other 
buildings  especially  constructed  were  arranged. 

«  Hy  1.  A.  VVrifrht,  Editor,  The  ('ul)a  .Maf^aziiio. 
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PKF^SIDEXT  (lOMI^Z  ojMuied  Cuba's  lirsl  National  Exposition, 
at  Havana,  on  February  .t;  it  was  ollicially  closed  on  March 
15.  when  announcement  was  made  of  the  awards.  The 
Exposition  was  thoroughly  successful.  The  displays  were 
typical  and  instructive,  and  the  attendance  was  flattering,  which 
means  that  at  no  excessive  cost  the  Exposition  .served  its  purpose, 
advertising  Cuba  far  and  favorably. 


(Aim*rloan  Photo  Uu..  Havana.  Ouha.) 

PAVILION  OF  THE  (  ITV  OF  HAVANA. 
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The  Exposition  ■was  easy  of  access  from  Havana  since  its  grounds 
were  on  tlie  outskirts  of  the  city  itself,  directly  on  the  Principe  street 
car  line,  below  Principe  Hill,  on  slopes  of  which  the  tobacco  mills 
were  situated  a  century  or  so  ago,  from  which  the  estate  took  its  name, 
now  seemingly  so  meaningless  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  mills  of  an}* 
kind  nearer  than  Toledo  sugar  factory,  miles  away.  From  ('arlos  III 
boulevard,  which  the  car  tracks  parallel,  an  avenue  shaded  by  wide- 
branched  trees  led  to  the  central  glorieta;  from  there  narrower  paths 
bordered  by  foliage  plants  and  blooming  flowers  invited  further  in 
every  direction.  This  princij)al  entrance  avenue  was  arched  by  a 
light  wood  frame  on  which  a  myriad  of  electric  lights  were  strung; 
other  small  globes  were  twisted  through  the  overarching  trees;  still 
others  encircled  the  slim  white  boles  of  certain  very  tall  royal  palms 
within  the  grounds,  twinkling  even  high  among  their  exalted  tops. 
At  night  when  the  current  was  flashed  on  the  effect  was  fairyland. 
One  seemed  to  enter  the  Exposition  by  way  of  a  miraculous  walk  of 
strange  trees  bearing  crops  of  glowing  golden  and  red  fruits,  or 
abloom  with  incandescent  blossoms  palely  blue.  Many  a  tourist 
who  has  seen  far  more  pretentious  exj)ositions  than  ('uba’s  was  heard 
to  declare  that  he  had  not  beheld  anything  like  the  unicpie  beauty 
of  these  illuminations. 

Another  exceptionally  happy  feature  was  the  accommodation  made 
for  the  public's  real  comfort.  There  were  seats  everywhere,  and 
among  the  handsomest  buildings  on  the  grounds  were  several  per¬ 
golas  constructed  of  cement,  decorated  with  mosaic  and  tile  on  the 
exterior  and  painted  in  fantastic  design  and  pastel  colors  on  the 
interior,  from  which  the  sun  was  e.xcluded  by  wide  eaves  of  softly 
tinted  glass.  All  these  were  provided  with  many  easy  chairs  in 
attractive  design,  where  the  public  was  free  to  sit  and  rest,  watching 
the  parade  of  visitors,  enjoying  the  illuminations,  and  listening  to 
the  band,  situated  in  a  stand  (piite  like  the  })ergolas  in  general  appear¬ 
ance.  The  Municipal  Building  and  the  Provincial  Building  of  Havana 
city  ami  Province  were  really  resting  |)lace.s,  as  was  that  represent¬ 
ing  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara.  Nothing,  undoubtedly,  was  more 
ajjpreciated  by  crowds  attending  the  exposition  than  the  privilege  of 
sitting  (piietly  amid  pleasant  surroundings  while  considering  what 
had  been  seen  and  ])lanning  what  to  see  next. 

In  the  principal  building  was  displayed  the  exhibit  brought  together 
in  representation  of  the  women  of  Cid)a.  It  was  therefore  distinctly 
a  display  of  fancy  work,  especially  laces,  drawn  work,  and  embroidery. 
'Po  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  this  display  would  be  to  fail  in  an 
impossible  task.  There  were  countless  bits  of  rare  lace  and  number¬ 
less  excpiisite  embroideries,  to  make  which  consumed  time  incom¬ 
putable,  patience  beyond  comprehension,  and  certainly  exercised  that 
genius  which  is  the  capacity  to  take  infinite  pains.  Those  regional 
societies  which  conduct  schools;  institutions  which  shelter  poor 
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women  and  children;  convents,  all  were  represented,  and  also  indi¬ 
vidual  women  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  exhibit  heirlooms  and 
samples  of  their  own  work.  There  were  laces  yellowed  with  a^je  and 
others  as  yet  unfinished.  Some  were  heavy  with  the  weight  of  linen 
and  silk  employed;  others  were  so  delicate  a  spider  inspecting  them 
must  have  acknowledged  his  skill  outdone  in  their  cobwebby  fineness* 
As  combining  good  taste  with  fragile  texture  and  a  due  degree  of 
usefulness,  the  representative  of  The  Buleetix  recalls  a  collar  done 


(Aiiiprican  hliotoCo..  Havana,  (.'ulia. > 

pavilion  of  the  province  of  SANTA  CLARA. 

by  CoNSUELO  Payrol  v  del  Sol,  a  table  or  lunch  cloth  by  Gloria 
Ochoa  de  Kiveron,  a  handkerchief  by  Josefa  de  Sturgo,  and  a 
bedspread  which  was  the  work  of  Mrs.  Emilia  Solberg. 

In  a  wing  of  tliis  same  building  was  the  art  exhibit,  among  the 
paintings  being  one  by  Quinones, remembered  longer  for  its  “literary’  ’ 
value  (the  story  it  set  forth)  than  for  its  artistic  worth,  which  was 
nevertheless  considerable;  a  night  study  of  a  child  asleep,  by  J. 
Albaijes;  a  number  of  studies  in  still  life  by  Elvira  de  Melero; 
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and  at  least  one  fjood  canvas  (a  child’s  funeral  at  nightfall  in  a  poor 
village),  by  Rodriguez  Morey.  Upstairs  in  this  same  building 
tliere  was,  among  other  things,  some  e.xcellent  caricature  work, 
some  of  the  drawings  were  too  old  in  date  to  be  intelligible  to  the  aver¬ 
age  visitor,  but  J.  Vail’s  fumu'vet  kindly  portrayals  of  Taft  and  of 
Roosevelt  were  highly  enjoyable. 

In  the  Agricultural  Building  were  excellent  exhibits  of  citrus  fruit 
from  Holguin  (assembled  by  Thomas  R.  Towns),  from^Bartle,  Ba- 


(Aineriran  Photo  (’o..  Havana.  (Titui.) 
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yate.  La  Gloria,  Ceballos,  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  from  Herrailura  and 
Taco  Taco  (Orr  Brothers),  in  Pinar  del  Rio  Province.  The  exhibits 
set  forth  the  fact  that  culture  of  citrus  fruits  here  is  entirely  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  American  and  Canadian  and  other  British  settlers.  Similarly, 
these  colonies  showed  the  handsomest  vegetables — William  P.  Ladd, 
Santiago  de  las  Vegas;  Fulton  M.4bs,  Mr.  Collins,  and  others, 
at  Ilerradura;  Messrs.  Giltner,  Durh.\m,  McCullough,  and  others, 
still  from  the  Isle  of  Pines;  but  two  Cubans  exhibited  accomplish- 
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inents  efiual  to  the  best  of  theirs.  Komauldo  Poeaxpa  sent  in  nia"- 
nifieent  e<r"plant,  aiul  no  cabbages  or  eaulillower  surpassed  Jose 
J{o(’HEr’s,  from  Pinar  del  Rio  C'ity.  The  best  and  bijijjest  ])ineapples 
came  frt)m  the  Isle  of  Pines  (notably  J.  A.  Miller’s).  That  isle 
showed  potatoes,  a  crop  which  yields  “real  money’’  in  profits. 

In  this  same  room  there  were  most  instructive  e.xhibits  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  articles.  For  instance,  a  single  estate,  fil  Cedral,  Abelardo 
PoRTELA,  owner,  which  is  near  Trinidad,  showed  five  varieties  of 
ri<^e,  <irown  there;  starch  from  yuca,  vine<iar  from  the  pana  cimorrona, 
coffee,  corn,  and  cords  from  six  different  varieties  of  fiber  plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees.  As  a  demonstration  of  what  a  Cuban  can  do  by 
way  of  makin<;  the  most  of  advantafres  natural  to  his  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings,  that  one  little  exhibit  was  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  the 
Exposition  entire. 

There  were  at  the  Exjiosition  at  least  two  notable  exhibits  of 
cordajie;  one  was  made  by  Raffloer,  Erbsloii  &  Co.,  New  York, 
whose  factory  is  at  Rejila  (the  hemp  used  is  grown  near  Mat anzas) ; 
ami  another  by  Robau  Vda.  ue  Gruart,  who  uses  the  fiber  of  the 
majagna  tree,  jmtting  it  through  a  machine  patented  by  Pedro 
IIerx.vxdez  Alemax,  which  turns  out  a  smooth,  even,  durable, 
handsome  article. 

JuAX  Ripoll  exhibited  seven  varieties  of  liber  plant — the  agave 
and  others  that  looked  like  close  relatives — along  with  their  products, 
including  an  excellent  imitation  of  human  hair,  which  was  shown  dyed 
and  elaborately  coiffured.  Mateo  Rodriguez,  from  Bartle,  showed 
bales  of  guana,  the  inside  bark  of  a  tree,  first  grade  of  which  is  sent 
to  Europe  to  be  made  into  leghorn  hats;  the  two  less  perfect  grades 
are  used  here,  strijiped  into  ribbons,  as  twine  is  used  elsewhere. 

There  were  very  handsome  e.xhibits  of  hardwoods.  Moffit  Robixs 
&  Co.,  the  local  chamber  of  commerce,  Rodriguez  &  Axgel,  and 
and  others,  notably  the  Government’s  Department  of  Forestry  and 
Mines,  showed  too  many  woods  to  name,  various  in  grain  and  color,  all 
susceptible  of  high  polish  and  desirable  for  uses  varying  from  heavy 
construction  work  to  cabinet  work  of  the  finest  sort.  Rodriguez 
&  Axgel  sent  into  the  Exjiosition  two  immense  logs — one  of  mahogany 
and  one  of  cedar. 

The  exhibit  of  minerals  was  assuredly  enlightening,  particularly 
that  especialh’  prepared  for  Pinar  del  Rio,  a  province  not  generally 
known  for  its  mineral  resources.  Yet  here  were  shown  iron  ores  from 
the  region  arouml  Mantua,  where,  according  to  a  placard,  a  million 
tons  of  the  same,  averaging  oO  jier  cent  metallic  iron,  are  in  sight, 
and  extra  fine  sand  suitable  for  cement,  polished  blocks  of  black  and 
white  marble,  asphalt  and  mineral  tar,  copper  from  the  Vinales  dis¬ 
trict,  and  some  coal.  In  the  same  and  an  adjoining  room  were  sug¬ 
gestive  mineral  tlisplays  from  Oriente,  iron  from  Firmeza,  l)aic{uiri 
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( Ainoricaii  Plu»t<»  Mavuim. 

LA  CCUAXA’S  I’EHliOLA. 

'Plu're  wiM't'  nianv  displays  of  cenuMit  work,  tiles,  bricks,  and  mosaics. 
The  Ili'STox  CoMP.AXY  showed  pipe  of  the  Meriweather  patent  such 
as  is  hein<i  used  in  the  sewerinj;  of  Havana.  La  Cul)ana  (Mario 
Kotillant)  had  to  its  credit,  throujiliout  the  firounds,  some  most 
elfective  work  in  mosaic  and  fancy  tilinjt;  the  ])er<iola,  wliicli  was  tliis 
company's  advertisement,  woukl  have  attracted  attention  at  any 
world’s  fair  because  of  the  beauty  of  its  desi*:!!  and  detail. 

Vii.LAi’LAXA  Gi'EUKEKO  &  C\).  showed  their  products  (hiscuits, 
honhons,  preserved  native  fruits,  relined  sujjar,  manufactured  choco¬ 
lates,  etc.)  to  advantajte.  The  (lerman  Kali  Works  had  a  booth 
showinji,  by  way  of  photo<tra|)hs,  charts,  etc.,  the  advisability  of 
fertilizinj;  .soil  from  which  maximum  cro|)s  are  wanted. 


and  Wooilfred,  where  they  consiiler  .50  per  cent  metallic  iron  below 
averaf^e  and  mine  nothin'^  under  4S  per  cent:  maniranese  from  the 
Ponu])o  mines;  gold  from  Holguin;  copper  from  Cohre  and  the 
Ba3’amo  group;  and  mineral  tar,  which  along  with  asphalt,  is  found 
in  every  part  of  the  island. 

Immediatelv  in  front  of  the  Agricultural  Building  were  the  stables, 
the  kennels,  and  the  coops  and  cages  where  live  stock  and  dogs  and 
poultry'  were  shown.  The  poultrv  exhibit  was  excellent,  11.  Price 
Williams  showing  some  remarkable  pigeons,  Mi.ss  Storms,  of  Herra- 
dura,  some  handsome  barred  Ph'iuouths,  and  Oca.mpos  and  Saxford 
some  Rhode  Island  Reds  that  captured  honors  easih’. 
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There  was  a  buildinj);  <jiven  over  to  exhibits  of  manufactured 
tobacco.  It  was  carpeteci  and  dimlv  lijilited  by  way  of  a  stained 
"lass  window  the  design  of  which  is  the  trade-mark  of  the  famous 
“Romeo  and  Juliet”  brand.  The  cases  and  boxes  and  little  booths 
in  which  the  cigars  and  cigarettes  were  shown  exhaled  fragrance  of 
Spanish  cedar  which,  commingled  with  the  perfume  of  “genuine 
Vuelta  Abajo,”  made  the  place  smell  as  though  a  censer  had  recently 
been  swung  there.  It  was  amusing  to  observe  how,  unconsciously 
impressed  by  the  hushing  of  their  footfalls  on  the  carpet  and  the 
“dim  religious  light”  from  the  single  handsome  window,  visitors 
lowered  their  voices  on  entering  here  as  though  the  room  had  been  a 

sanctuary — to  the  Goddess 
Nicotine. 

In  a  small  building  the 
Agrarian  League  (which, 
despite  its  name,  is  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  sugar  planters) 
exhibited  sugar  and  the  by¬ 
products  of  its  manufac¬ 
ture.  On  the  walls  were 
photographs  of  famous 
mills.  Here,  too,  was  a  bag 
of  sugar,  standard  export 
size,  marked  with  a  card 
stating  that  last  season 
Cuba  sent  to  market 
12,630,441  just  like  it;  and 
here,  attracting  curious  re¬ 
gard,  was  a  block  of  desic¬ 
cated  sugar-cane  pulp,  pre¬ 
pared  after  the  new  proc¬ 
ess  now  being  tried  out  at 
Preston.  A  card  informed 
the  public  that  one-half  its 
content  is  sugar.  It  is  proposed  to  desiccate  cane  here  in  the  island, 
ship  it  to  market  in  such  blocks  (avoiding  heavy  duty),  and  manu¬ 
facture  it  there  into  sugar,  and  the  bagasse  into  white  paper,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  can  be  obtained  by  this  process  as  it  cannot  from  any  other. 

The  public  schools  of  Cuba  had  a  building  among  exhibits  in  which 
the  sloyd  work  was  notable,  as  were  the  physiological  charts  and  the 
maps.  There  were  albums  showing  the  English  work. 

Beyond  this  was  a  corner  of  the  grounds  given  over  to  amusements 
of  which  the  directors  approved.  Among  them  were  merry-go- 
rounds,  miniature  trains,  shows  where  Spanish  and  Cuban  dancing 
were  the  features,  and  many  attractive  refreshment  booths. 


(.American  Photo  ('o..  Havana.  C’lHm.) 
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UXMAL,  THE  CITY  OF  THE  XIUS. 


TIIF  second  city  in  point  of  size  and  importance  in  ancient 
Yucatan  was  Uxmal,  the  capital  of  the  Xiu  or  Tutul  Xiu 
family,  who  ruled  there  almost  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest.  This  city  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a 
low  range  of  hills,  which  crosses  the  State  of  Yucatan  from  east  to 
west,  and  is  about  100  miles  from  Chichen  Itza,  already  described 
in  a  previous  issue  of  this  magazine.  The  derivation  of  the  name 
Uxmal  or  Oxmal,  as  some  of  the  early  historians  wrote  it,  is  rather 
obscure.  “Ox”  is  the  Maya  word  for  three,  and  “Mai”  in  the  same 
language  means  to  pass;  “to  pass  thrice,”  therefore,  would  seem  to 
be  the  meaning  of  the  word,  though  why  the  Tutul  Xiu  should  have 
applied  this  name  to  their  capital  is  unknown. 

Concerning  the  foundation  of  Uxmal,  the  following  tradition  is 
related  by  Diego  ueLanda,  the  second  bishop  of  Yucatan,  who  wrote  in 
the  first  generation  after  the  conquest,  and  who  claims  to  have  gathered 
his  information  from  natives  well  versed  in  the  former  history  of  their 
country;  After  the  discovery  and  occupation  of  Chichen  Itza,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  place  of  any  importance  to  be  settled  in 
Yucatan,  cities  sprang  up  everywhere,  and  there  followed  an  era  of 
great  prosperity.  How  long  these  different  cities  lived  at  peace  with  one 
another  we  are  not  told,  but  in  time  dissensions  arose,  and  quarrels 
became  so  frequent  that  the  different  lords  of  the  country  found  it 
necessary  to  take  some  concerted  action  in  order  to  suppress  violence 
and  to  restore  order  and  peace.  It  was  then  decided  to  build  a  joint 
capital,  where  all  those  in  authority  should  reside,  and  from  which 
each  one  agreed  to  administer  the  affairs  of  his  own  particular 
domain.  Without  loss  of  time  these  plans  were  carried  out.  A 
joint  capital  was  built  in  a  new  and  unoccupied  region,  and  was 
called  “Mayapan,”  meaning  “the  standard  of  the  Mayas.”  Thither 
all  the  lords  assembled  and  as  the  final  step  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  confederacy,  an  overlord,  one  Cocom,  was  elected  and  duly 
installed  in  the  new  capital  as  the  supreme  ruler.  These  cucuts 
laid  the  foundation  for  an  era  of  prosperity,  which  endured  for  many 
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yeai-s.  Later,  after  an  interval  not  sjiecitied  by  Landa  in  his  liistory, 
there  entered  the  country  from  the  south  an  alien  jieople  under  the 
leailership  of  their  chief,  Tctcl  Xir.  The  newcomers,  previous  to 
their  arrival,  had  wandered  for  40  years  in  the  wilderness  without 
water  other  than  that  which  had  fallen  from  the  skies.  This  coinci¬ 
dence  of  a  “40-years’  wanderin'^  in  the  wilderness”  is  sulliciently 
striking  to  arouse  the  susjiicion  that  the  worthy  bishop,  in  this  part 
of  his  narrative,  has  been  at  some  pains  to  force  a  pious  coincidence 


MAI’  OK  YUCATAN  SHOWIXO  LOCATION  OK  HI  INS  OK  CXMAL. 

Uxiiiiil  is  al)out  ■>()  miles  southwest  of  Merida,  the  capital  of  Yucatan,  and  can  l>e  reached 
from  that  point  i>y  rail  (34.72  miles)  to  Muna.  and  hy  coach  (1.5  miles)  to  the  ruins. 

with  a  similar  episode  in  the  Old  Testament.  Immediately  after 
their  arrival,  the  wanderers  began  building  in  the  mountains  not  30 
miles  distant  from  the  capital  a  new  home  for  themselves,  which  they 
called  Uxmal.  Far  from  being  angered,  however,  by  this  appropria¬ 
tion  of  his  territory  so  near  at  hand,  ('ocom,  the  ruler  of  the  Ma\a])an, 
welcomed  Ti'tcl  Xirandhis  jieople,  and  entered  intoanalliancewith 
them,  TjANDA  thus  describes  the  event: 

Till*  peopli’  of  Mayapaii  fornu'd  a  oreal  friendship  wilh  the  Tiilul  Xiu.  rc'joiciii);  lo 
see  that  liiey  eiiltivaled  tlie  land  like  themselves.  In  this  manner  the  Tnlul  Xiu 
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became  subject  to  the  lawsof  Mayapan,  and  allied  themselves  with  the  older  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  country,  and  their  lord  was  highly  esteemed  by  all. 

Judging  from  its  size  and  magnificence  the  Xiu  capital  must  have 
played  a  very  important  role  in  the  history  of  Yucatan  before  the 
Spanish  conquest.  Indeed,  Landa  says  as  much. 

After  a  time,  we  are  told,  the  supreme  power  held  by  the  Cocom 
family  seems  to  have  turned  their  heads.  They  became  successively 
more  and  more  oppressive,  each  striving  to  outdo  his  predecessors  in 
acts  of  tyranny  and  violence.  However,  there  came  a  day  at  last 
when  the  other  chiefs  of  the  confederacy  could  no  longer  endure  this 
despotic  rule,  and  a  conspiracy  was  hatched  to  overthrow  the  oppres¬ 
sor.  With  one  accord,  the  conspirators  turned  to  the  then  Lord  of 
Uxmal,  a  descendent  of  the  original  Tutul  Xiu,  who  had  founded 
the  city,  as  the  natural  leader  in  this  movement  for  liberty,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  of  foreign  descent.  lie  is  described  as  having 
been  a  true  friend  of  the  public  weal,  as  his  ancestors  before  him, 
all  of  whom  had  held  resolutely  aloof  from  the  tyrannies  of  the  Cocom 
family.  On  an  appointed  day  the  conspirators,  led  by  the  Lord  of 
Uxmal,  met  at  Mayapan,  and  entering  the  palace  of  Cocom  slew  him 
and  all  his  progeny,  save  one  son  only,  who  happened  to  be  absent 
from  the  city  at  the  time  on  a  mission  to  a  distant  province.  After 
this  sanguinary  reprisal,  which  avenged  at  one  blow  the  oppressions 
of  many  years,  the  property  of  the  dead  ruler  was  seized  and  divided 
among  his  murderers,  and  the  capital  was  destroyed.  Whereupon 
each  chief  departed  into  his  own  country  once  more  and  the  con¬ 
federacy  was  dissolved.  After  the  destruction  of  Mayapan,  the  Tutul 
Xiu  abandoned  Uxmal  and  founded  a  new  capital  some  30  miles 
distant  which  they  called  “Mani, ”  meaning  in  Maya  “it  is  passed,” 
emphasizing  by  this  name  that  the  old  order  was  over.  These  events 
occurred  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  some  70  years 
before  the  Spanish  first  landed  in  Yucatan;  but  even  after  the  con¬ 
quest,  the  Xius  in  their  new  home  continued  to  exercise  considerable 
authority  over  the  natives,  and  their  friendly  attitude  toward  the 
Spanish  greatly  facilitated  the  final  pacification  of  the  country. 

The  ruins  of  Uxmal  are  best  reached  to-day  by  stage  from  the  little 
town  of  Muna,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  A  10-mile  drive  from  the 
latter  place  brings  one  to  the  hacienda  of  Uxmal,  from  which  the  ruins 
are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  The  first  view  of  the  ancient  city 
is  to  be  had  from  the  top  of  a  hill  just  behind  the  plantation  house. 
Across  the  plain  a  dozen  or  [more  [imposing  structures  of  white  lime¬ 
stone  may  be  seen  rising  above  the  dense  vegetation  which  here 
enshrouds  the  countryside.  Beyond,  in  the  distance,  a  ragged  chain 
of  low  mountains  cuts  across  the  horizon,  each  succeeding  ridge  a 
deeper  blue.  But  one  does  not  dwell  long  on  the  beauties  of  nature 
at  Uxmal;  the  habitations  of  a  bygone  race  claim  the  attention. 


I'artiul  re»<torati(>i)  hy  Holtites. 

MODEL  OF  THE  GOVEKNOR’S  PALACE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

This  building  is  regarded  as  having  been  the  most  important  single  structure  of  its  class  in  America.  Simple  in  plan  and  outline,  it  was  imposing  in  appearance  and  size,  being  32,')  feet 

long,  39  feet  wide,  and  2.5  feet  high. 


rhotojfrapli  from  W.  P.  Yoiiiiir.  Projfres().  Mexico. 

VIEW  OF  THE  EAST  FA^IAUE  OF  THE  OOVEUNOK’S  I'AEACE. 

This  tiorder  zone,  about  10  feet  wide,  is  niosl  haiuisomely  and  elaborately  earved  and  adorned  with  twined  tillet  inoldinR  and  ornate  snouted  masks. 
The  liroad  sptice  below  is  filled  with  bold  fretwork,  iiiterrniited  by  the  wonderful  over-<loor  trophy,  the  central  featnri'of  which  is  life  size 
human  fiKUre,  sculptured  in  the  round  and  seateil  in  a  niche  with  festooned  Itase.  The  liead  was'snrmonnted  liy  an  elaliorate  and  colossal 
lieaddress,  most  of  which  remains. 
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Descending  the  hill  a"ain,  one  takes  the  road  which  leads  through  the 
bush.  The  distant  temples  ami  palaces  sink  below  the  tree  tops  and 
for  aught  that  one  sees  of  them  they  might  as  well  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  After  a  half  hour’s  walk,  during  which  the  ruins 
never  once  reappear,  the  road  suddenly  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
right,  and  just  in  front  of  one  apparently  blocking  the  way,  there 
rises  a  lofty  pyramid,  the  highest  structure  in  the  city. 

The  splendid  temple  surmounting  this,  grotesquely  called  the 
Mouse  of  the  Dwarf  or  Magician,  probably  was  the  chief  sanctuary  of 
Uxmal.  The  pyramid  on  which  it  stands  is  over  80  feet  high  and 
covers  nearly  an  acre  of  ground.  The  summit  is  reached  by  a  steep 
stairway  on  its  east  and  apparently  hack  side.  The  temple,  however, 
faces  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  toward  the  Monja’s  Quadrangle,  an 
adjacent  group  of  structures,  with  which,  as  we  presently  shall  see, 
it  was  closely  connected.  Clear  down  into  Spanish  times,  long  after 
Uxmal  had  been  abandoned  by  her  native  rulers,  this  temple  was  held 
in  particular  veneration  by  the  Indians.  About  a  century  after  the 
conquest.  Father  Cogolludo,  provincial  of  Yucatan,  visited  Uxmal 
and  climbed  to  the  summit  of  this  pyramid.  Me  found  there,  he  says, 
in  one  of  the  apartments  offerings  of  cacao  and  the  remains  of  copal,® 
burned  but  a  short  time  before.  This  he  thought  indicated  that  some 
superstition  or  idolatry  had  been  committed  here  recently  by  the 
Indians  of  the  locality.  And  again,  slightly  later  in  1673,  a  petition 
addressed  to  the  King  of  Spain  says — 

That  the  Indians  in  those  places  (Uxmal)  are  worshipping  the  devil  in  the  ancient 
buildings  which  are  there,  having  in  them  their  idols,  to  which  they  burn  copal  and 
perform  other  detestable  sacrifices. 

Long  after  the  conquest,  no  doubt,  the  natives  continued  to  prac¬ 
tice  in  secret  their  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies,  particularly  at  those 
places  which  formerly  had  been  sacred  or  holy  to  them.  It  was  to 
some  such  survivals  of  the  ancient  ceremonial  and  ritual  that  the 
above  citations  probabK  refer. 

The  Monjas  Quadrangle,  mentioned  above  as  being  adjacent  to 
the  House  of  the  Dwarf,  is,  in  fact,  separated  from  it  only  by  a  small 
court.  The  four  low  massive  buildings,  of  which  it  is  composed,  are 
built  around  the  sides  of  a  square,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  house 
on  the  south  side,  all  stand  on  low  platforms  or  terraces  reached  by 
broad  stairways  extending  across  their  fronts.  The  rooms  of  this 
grou}),  of  which  there  are  upward  of  100,  are  enteretl  for  the  most 
part  1)3'  {loorwa3's  opening  onto  the  terraces  which  surround  the  court. 
A  few,  however,  in  the  South  House  open  exteriorl3'  with  reference 
to  the  group.  This  same  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  further  ditfer- 
entiateil  from  the  other  three,  b\'  the  presence  of  an  arcade  passing 

“  Copal  is  a  resin  which  burns  with  a  dense  smoke  and  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor. 
It  was  used  as  incense  by  the  ancient  Mayas. 

84124— Bull.  4—11—3 
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Photojrrnph  from  W.  p.  Yonnpr.  Projrreso.  Mexl<* 


FAgADE  OF  BUILDING,  NORTH  SIDE,  QUADRANGLE  OF  THE  NUNNERY 


'I’liis  side  is  notabie  for  its  eiaborate  false  front  covered  with  sculpture  and  rising  in  a  dozen  or  more  pinnacles  or  gables  of  varying  height.  The  same  conventional 
serpent  occurs  in  pairs  and  in  varied  forms  in  roof  decorations  of  the  over-doors  here.j 
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through  the  mulille,  which  leads  from  the  court  to  the  outside.  This 
passageway’  doubtless  was  the  main  entrance  to  the  group  in  ancient 
times,  and  establishes  the  direction  from  which  it  was  approached. 
The  four  houses  of  the  Monjas  Quadrangle  differ  very  greatly  in 
their  character,  and  probably  in  their  function  as  well,  from  the 
1  louse  of^the  Dwarf  near  by.  The  buildings  of  the  former  stand  upon 
low  platforms  and  have  many  rooms.  The  latter  on  the  other  hand 
surmounts  a  lofty  pyramid  and  only  has  three  rooms.  The  first 
because  of  the  greater  number  and  accessibility  of  its  chambers  is 
better  fitted  for  use  as  a  tlwelling  place  for  a  body  of  priests  than 
the  second.  The  second  because  of  its  commanding  elevation  and 
fewer  chambers  is  better  adapted  for  use  as  a  place  of  worship  than  the 
first.  The  close  connection  between  the  two  types  so  different 
and  yet  so  complementary  strongly  indicates  that  the  priests,  \vho 
officiated  in  the  servdce  of  the  god  to  whom  the  House  of  the  Dwarf 
was  consecrated,  lived  in  the  rooms  of  the  Monjas  Quatlrangle. 
The  two  groups,  the  lofty’  pyramid  temple  ami  the  low  multi- 
celled  monastery  together  form  a  well-balanced  combination. 

Passing  out  through  the  arcade  of  the  South  House  and  leaving 
the  Monjas  Quadrangle  behind,  one  descends  bv  three  terraces, 
partly  artificial  and  partly  natural,  to  the  level  of  the  plain.  A 
few  paces  to  the  south  may’  be  seen  two  large  parallel  walls,  70 
feet  apart,  each  128  feet  wide,  .30  feet  thick,  and  about  20  feet  high. 
These  two  constructions  are  the  sides  of  the  Uxmal  ball  court  “ — 
the  ends  being  open.  In  the  center  of  each  at  ends  directly  opposite 
there  had  been  fastened  originally’  a  great  stone  ring  4  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Both  of  these,  however,  are  now’  broken,  ami  lie  in  fragments 
at  the  bases  of  their  respective  walls. 

Beyond  the  ball  court  there  is  a  high  terrace  or  jilatform,  cover¬ 
ing  over  3  acres  of  ground,  and  rising  23  feet  above  the  plain.  This 
supports  a  second  and  smaller  terrace,  19  feet  high,  from  which 
rises  the  so-called  governor’s  jialace — the  most  magnificent  example 
of  ancient  American  architecture  extant  to-day. 

This  palace,  for  such  it  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  faces  east, 
and,  by  reason  of  its  elevation,  forty-odd  feet  above  the  plain,  com¬ 
mands  an  extensive  view  of  the  city.  It  is  32.5  feet  long,  39  feet 
w’ide,  and  25  feet  high.  The  exterior  walls  are  decorated  w’ith  an 
elaborate  sculptural  mosaic,  in  the  making  of  w  hich  it  is  estimated 
upward  of  20,000  sculptured  pieces  of  stone,  weighing  as  high  as 
100  pounds,  were  used.  The  background  of  this  elaborate  mosaic 
is  a  lattice  pattern,  ujion  which  the  other  decorative  elements  pres¬ 
ent  appear  to  be  overlaid.  In  reality  these  simply*  project  from 
the  W’all  farther  than  the  lattice  pattern,  though  the  deception  has 
been  executed  so  cleverly  that  the  effect  is  that  of  appliqu6. 

a  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  an  ancient  Maya  ball  court,  see  the  pre\’iou8 
issue  of  this  magazine,  “Chichen  Itza,  the  Holy  City  of  the  Itzas,  ”  page  452. 
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Tliis  huiklin*:  is  divided  into  tliroe  parts,  a  lar<;e  middle  section 
ami  two  smaller  ends,  by  two  arcades  passinji  clear  throu<;li,  after 
the  manner  of  the  arcade  in  the  House  of  the  Monjas  Quadrangle 
already  described.  For  some  unknown  reason  these  arcades  seem 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse  as  ])assa<;es  before  the  city  was  abandoned, 
since  they  are  now  blocked  up  and  each  one  converted  into  two 


eeabody  Museum  collection. 

TRI.\XOri,.\H  ARCH,  WE.'tT  FAgADK  OK  THE  (iOVERNOR’S  I’Al.ACE. 

.\t  the  ancles  of  these  arched  cateways  are  hidTOiis  masks,  one  over  the  other,  the  projeclinc  trunk  Iwing 
in  the  place  of  the  nose.  Ornaments  are  carved  on  either  sideof  the  arch,  while  the  cal)le  or  rope  decora¬ 
tion  is  also  used.  These  gateways  are  no  less  remarkable  for  their  noveity  of  design  tliati  for^tiieir 
beautiful  workmanship. 

small  rooms.  Includin';  these  4  smaller  rooms  of  later  construction, 
the  <;overnor’s  ptdace  contains  24  chambers — 2  beinj;  entered  from 
the  east,  2  from  the  north,  2  from  the  south,  and  the  remainiii" 
18  bj'  13  doorways  in  the  eastern  wall,  a  single  tloorway  in  stune 
cases  "ivinj;  access  to  a  pair  of  rooms,  one  directly  behind  the  other. 
The  middle  pair  of  rooms  are  the  two  larjrest  in  the  entire  building, 
being  60  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide.  By  reason  of  their  size  and 


L 


[•  SIDE,  QUADUANGLE  OF  THE  NUNNEKY. 

ornaments,  each  consisting  of  eight  horizontally  placed,  two-headed  serpents  with 
t  the  top  of  which  are  colossal  human  heads. 
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central  location  they  nia\'  have  been  the  council  chambers  of  the 
Tutul  Xiu.  In  these  very  halls,  perhaps,  may  have  occurred  that 
episode  described  by  Landa,  wherein  one  of  the  Lords  of  Uxmal 
condemned  his  own  brother  to  be  stoned  to  death  for  havin';  violated 
a  maiden,  the  prescribed  punishment  of  which  was  death. 

Behind  the  governor’s  jialace,  and  on  the  tower  of  its  two  terraces, 
is  the  so-called  Mouse  of  the  Turtles.  This  structure  is  characterized 
by  a  simplicity  in  its  decoration,  rather  unusual  in  Maya  architecture. 
The  lower  half  of  the  facade  is  plain.  The  upper  half  consists  of  a 
continuous  row  of  small  columns,  which  appear  to  support  the 
cornice,  thouj;h  in  reality  they  serve  no  structural  purpose  whatsoever, 
being  purely  ornamental.  At  regular  intervTils  along  this  cornice  are 
scul])tured  the  turtles,  which  have  given  to  the  building  its  name, 
though  their  significance  is  unknown.  The  House  of  the  Turtles 
overlooks  and  faces  the  southern  end  of  the  ball  court  with  which  for 
this  reason  it  may  have  been  associated  in  some  way.  It  is  one  of  the 
multiple-room  tyjie  of  structures,  having  7  chambers,  and  probably 
was  used  as  a  dwelling  place  rather  than  a  sanctuaiy. 

Another  very  important  building  at  Uxmal  is  the  House  of  the 
Pigeons,®  so  named  because  of  the  fancied  resemblance  of  its  roof 
crest  to  a  dovecot.  This  roof  crest  or  wall,  for  such  it  really  is,  runs 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  It  is  composed  of  9  triangular- 
shajied  jirojections,  each  rising  some  15  feet  or  more  above  the  level 
of  the  roof.  These  are  perforated  with  many  rectangular  ojienings, 
and  the  rather  far-fetched  resemblance  of  the  whole  thing  to  a  row  of 
dovecots  has  given  rise  to  the  name  House  of  the  Pigeons  by  which 
this  building  is  now  known. 

The  water  sujiply  at  L'xmal  must  have  jiresented  a  serious  jiroblem 
to  the  founders  of  the  city.  There  are  no  cenotes  here  as  at  Chichen 
Itza,  great  natural  reservoirs  which  afforded  an  inexhaustable  supply 
of  water  to  a  well-nigh  unlimited  pojiulation.  And  as  for  surface 
watem,  such  as  lakes,  rivers,  springs,  and  brooks,  there  are  none  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  of  northern  Yucatan.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for 
the  heavy  rains  which  fall  almost  daily  for  six  months,  June  t(» 
December,  the  country  would  be  as  jiarched  and  devoid  of  vegetation 
as  the  Sahara  Desert,  Deprived  of  those  natural  sources  of  water 
upon  which  other  jieojiles  dejiend,  the  founders  of  Uxmal  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  devise  some  means  of  catching  the  rainwater  as  it  fell  aiul 
stowing  it  for  use  in  the  dry  season  when  skies  and  earth  were  equally 
dry.  How  successfully  they  met  and  overcame  this  difficulty  we 
can  judge  from  the  size  of  the  city  which  grew  up  here. 

About  a  mile  west  of  the  Mon j as  Quadrangle  there  are  a  series  of 
depressions  formed  in  part  by  low  hills,  which  at  the  close  of  the  rainj* 

«  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  this  structure  as  well  as  the  whole  grouj)s  of 
which  it  forms  a  part  only  see  American  Journal  of  .\rchaeology,  new  series,  Vol.  XIV 
(1910',  No.  1  et  seq. 
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season  are  filled  with  water.  Later,  toward  the  end  of  the  dry  season, 
the  water  becomes  so  low  in  some  jilaces  that  the  remains  of  stone 
embankments  and  retaining  walls  may  be  seen.  These  jiartly 
natural  and  partly  artificial  reservoirs,  or  aguadas,  as  they  are  called, 
were  the  waterworks  of  the  ancient  city.  The  inhabitants  took 
advantage  of  a  series  of  natural  depressions,  which  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  stone  embankments  at  the  lowest  places  around  the  edges 
they  converted  into  reservoirs  of  suflicient  size,  when  filled,  to  supply 
the  entire  population  with  water  throughout  the  dry  season.  These 
aguadas  are  cpiite  extensive,  and  beginning  about  a  mile  west  of  the 
city  stretch  for  some  distance  to  the  south. 


( Druwhiir  )>y  Holmes.) 

TRANSVERSE  SECTION  OF  GOVERNOR’S  PALACE. 

(a.)  Outer  doorway,  wood  linti'ls  restored.  (6.)  Inner  doorway,  (c.)  Back  wall,  9  fisot  thick,  (d.)  En¬ 
tablature  zone  containing  rich  decorations. 

In  addition  to  these  large  reservoirs,  which  doubtless  supplied  the 
whole  city,  the  most  important  structures  seem  to  have  small 
subterranean  cisterns  associated  with  them.  These  are  called 
chultunes,'^  and  are  located  usually  in  courts  or  in  terraces  in  front  of 
the  buildings.  For  example,  the  Monjas  Quadrangle  has  several  in 
its  court.  There  are  also  several  in  front  of  the  governor’s  palace, 
and  several  more  in  the  court  just  south  of  the  House  of  the  Pigeons, 
and  in  fact  they  may  be  found  throughout  the  city  associated  with 
the  more  important  structures.  These  chultunes  are  usually  about 
15  feet  deep  and  15  to  20  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom.  The  sides 
rise  perpendicularly  until  near  the  toj),  where  they  slope  sharply 

“  For  a  detailed  study  of  this  class  of  remains,  see  Memoirs  Peabody  Museum 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Harvard  University,  Vol.  I,  No.  3.  E.  11. 
Thompson. 


Plutto^rrajih  from  W.  r.  Vounip.  l*roKr**80.  Mexico. 


PORTION  OF  FAgADE  OF  BUILDING,  WEST  SIDE,  QUADRANGLE  OF  THE  NUNNERY  (MONJAS). 

The  Nunnery  (Monjas)  consists  of  four  rectangular  structures,  low  and  heavy  in  appearance,  in  quadrangular  arrangement,  with  their  ornate  fronts 
facing  inward  upon  the  inclosed  court.  All  these  edifices  have  the  walls  plain  and  the  entablature  elai)orately  sculptured.  Eight  or  ten  distinct 
decorative  elements  are  introduced  in  the  embellishment  of  these  buildings.  The  colossal  leathered  serpent  and  the  snouted  masks  predominate 
on  this  side. 


Drawing  hy  ( 'atherwooil.  1K14. 

GATEWAY  WITH  OHNAMENTED  SUPERSTRUCTURE  OF  THE  GREAT  TEOCALLIS-  HOUSE  OF  THE  DWARF  (ALSO  CALLED  HOUSE 

OF  THE  MAGICIAN). 

The  gateway  itself  is  a  pyramidal  mound,  about  235  feet  long,  155  feet  wide,  and,  with  the  ornamented  structure  above  it,  towers  to  a  height  of  105  feet.  The 
ornamentations  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Governor’s  palace  but  more  delicately  wrought.  The  section  at)ove  the  gateway  represents  a  design  different 
from  that  of  the  other  buildings  here.  The  pedestals  and  remains  of  eight  statues  are  visible  on  this  facade. 
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inward,  makiiij;  the  openinj;  in  the  floor  of  the  court  or  terrace  about 
3  feet  in  diameter.  Sometime.s  the  .side.s  are  covere<l  with  a  fine  lime 
plaster,  which  is  very  hard.  These  subterranean  cisterns,  near  the 
most  important  structures  of  the  dwelling-place  type,  were  probably 
special  reservoirs  for  them,  and  although  they  are  far  too  small  to 
have  held  enough  water  to  last  throughout  the  dry  season,  it  was 
very  easy  as  they  became  empty  to  fill  them  again  from  the  large 
(tgmulafi  to  the  west. 

The  structures  described  above  are  by  no  means  all  that  remains  of 
tliis  ancient  city.  Truth  is  that  the  jungle  on  every  side  for  some 
little  distance  liides  the  wrecks  of  once  imposing  buildings,  their 
presence  now  only  to  be  detected  by  clumps  of  vegetation  rising 
slightly  higher  than  the  general  level  of  the  plain.  These  buildings 
and  their  substructures  have  been  literally  torn  asunder  by  trees 
wliich  have  driven  their  roots  into  them  and  pried  apart  the  masonry. 
Creepers,  vines,  and  bushes  have  so  overgrown  their  sides  that  they 
look  like  wooded  hillocks.  Only  on  close  examination  does  their  real 
character  appear,  and  it  remains  for  the  imagination  to  reconstruct 
their  former  glory.  But  all  this  ancient  life,  this  great  city  once 
teeming  with  its  toihng  thousands,  is  gone.  Palaces  and  temples 
glisten  in  the  sunlight,  with  never  the  tread  of  sandled  foot  echoing 
through  their  empty  courts  nor  chant  of  white-robed  priests  sacrific¬ 
ing  to  offended  gods.  Perchance  a  bird  may  flutter  through  some 
ruined  doorway,  chirping  for  its  mate,  or  buzzard  circling  high  soar 
above  prospective  prey.  Save  these  all  else  is  silent  dead,  the  ancient 
pomp  and  glory  forever  departed,  and  gods  and  men  alike  forgotten 
in  the  onward  sweep  of  time. 
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That  portion  of  the  Province  of  Cliiriqni  lying  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  Continental  Divide  and  extending  west¬ 
ward  from  the  Rio  Tabasara,  contains  the  richest  lands 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Of  this  area,  the  choicest 
section  is  what  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  the  “Divala  country,” 
inclndmg  the  districts  of  ^\Janje,  Boqueron,  and  Bugaba.  This 
superlatively  fertile  region  is  situated  between  David,  the  capital  of 
the  Province,  and  the  Costa  Rican  border.  There  is  no  finer  agri¬ 
cultural  land  than  it  in  the  world.  iVlong  its  playas  the  coco  palm 
thrives.  A  little  farther  inland  the  admixture  of  sand  in  the  deep 
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stratum  of  alluvial  soil,  combined  with  climate  and  drainage,  make 
such  perfect  conditions  for  the  growth  of  sugar  cane  that  the  yield  is 
as  great  as  anywhere  in  the  Tropics,  although  the  fields  are  not  irri¬ 
gated,  and  tilled  only  in  the  most  primitive  manner.  At  somewhat 
higher  elevations  tropical  fruits,  tobacco,  cacao,  and  rubber  flourish, 
while  in  the  mountain  valleys  the  vegetables  of  the  Temperate  Zone 
and  coffee  of  excellent  qualit}'  are  produced. 

This  country  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  pursuit  of  cattle  raising. 
The  land  is  covered  by  light  forest,  locally  termed  “monte,”  which 
may  readih'  be  cleared  with  the  machete.  At  intervals  this  growth 
gives  place  to  level  expanses  of  grass-covered  llano,  often  several 
square  miles  in  extent,  dotted  here  and  there  with  wild  fig  or  other 
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shade  trees  in  small  stands  or  solitary  station.  The  prevailinj; 
herbafre  of  the  llanos  is  jenjebnUo,  which  hears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  famous  ‘‘blue  jjrass”  of  Kentucky. 

The  region  is  abundantly  watered.  F^very  few  miles  a  river  or 
creek  intersects  the  forest,  but  in  the  dry  season  all  hut  the  largest  of 
these  fail.  It  is  where  the  interval  between  streams  is  unusually 
jireat,  say,  7  or  S  miles,  that  the  monte  <jives  way  to  open  grassland. 
The  slope  of  the  ground  and  the  jiorosity  of  the  soil  insure  perfect 
drainage,  and  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  swamps,  save  for  the 
inevitable  manghre  strips  along  the  coast. 

When  the  development  of  Chiriqui  shall  have  fairly  set  in,  irriga¬ 
tion  will  surely  become  an  important  factor  in  the  agricultural  in¬ 
dustries.  Good  reservoir  sites  are  plentiful,  and  the  lay  of  the  land 
is  perfectly  suitable  to  the  installation  of  simple,  inexpensive  gravity 
systems. 

The  climate  of  this  section  is  subtropical  and  somewhat  like  that  of 
Florida.  The  mean  temperature  is  about  75°  F.,  and  the  extreme 
variations  do  not  exceed  15°  in  either  direction.  The  heat  of  the  day 
is  usually  tempered  by  breezes,  and  the  night  is  cool  at  all  times. 
The  dry  season  extends  over  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  anil 
recurs  for  a  few  weeks  in  September  and  October.  During  the 
remaining  ])eriod  there  is  almost  daily  rain  which  seldom  extends 
through  more  than  3  or  4  hours  in  any  24,  and  is  preceded  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  clear  weather.  Excessive  humidity  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
Destructive  storms,  hurricanes,  and  tornadoes  are  virtually  unknown. 

The  climate  is  distinctly  favorable  to  man  and  beast.  Few  dis¬ 
eases,  if  any,  are  attributable  to  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Chiriqui 
enjoy  exceptionally  good  health,  and  this  statement  applies  to  the 
natives  of  Europe  and  America,  of  whom  there  are  a  number  settled 
in  the  Province. 

In  the  ])ast  20  years,  and  perhajis  much  longer,  no  epidemic  dis¬ 
ease  has  apjieared  among  men  or  animals  in  the  province.  Cattle 
are  singularly  free  from  the  conqilaints  which  commonly  afflict  them 
elsewhere.  Pleuropneumonia  and  anthrax  have  never  been  heard 
of.  Blackleg  once  made  its  appearance,  but  was  readily  checked  by 
vaccination. 

The  land  in  this  portion  of  Chiriqui  is  of  a  generally  level  character, 
with  a  gentle,  but  constantly  prevailing  slope  toward  the  ocean. 
The  llanos  may  be  traversed  in  any  direction  by  the  lightest  vehicles 
with  the  ease  which  would  be  experienced  in  crossing  a  lawn.  Cart 
roads  are  easily  constructed  through  the  forest  stretches,  in  many 
cases  nothing  more  being  necessary  than  to  clear  the  monte  and 
remove  rocks  and  the  larger  stones.  The  existing  roads  maintain 
communication  between  all  centers  of  habitation  and  are  cjuite  equal 
to  the  requirements  of  any  traffic  which  they  may  be  called  ujion  to 
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and  freight,  including  live  stock,  and  calling  at  way  ports,  on  a  jour¬ 
ney  occup3'ing  from  three  to  six  days.  The  length  of  time  is  mainlv' 
to  be  accounted  for  hj"  the  difficulty  in  navigating  the  rivers  at  low 
tide.  A  fast  service  has  lately  been  introduced,  with  a  schedule 
time  of  30  hours  between  Panama  and  David,  and  an  extension  of 
the  run  to  Punta  Arenas,  Costa  Rica. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  after  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
the  facilities  of  Chiriquian  products  for  water  transportation  will  be 
greatl}'  increased. 

There  is  but  one  point  upon  the  Pacific  littoral  of  Panama  at  which 
vessels  can  approach  the  shore  at  low  tide.  This  is  a  sea  hole  about 


support  for  some  years  to  come.  Thej'  are  not  macadamized,  but 
the  natural  material  of  which  they  are  composed  is  such  as  to  pack 
well  and  erode  but  little.  I  have  seen  extremely’  heavy  downpours 
of  rain  run  off  them  without  miring.  It  may  be  repeated  that  the 
drainage  of  the  entire  section  under  consideration  is  perfect. 

In  the  Divala  countrv  all  noiifordable  streams  are  bridged.  Tele- 
gra])h  and  telephone  wires  connect  all  the  princijial  points.  Extensive 
imjn-ovements  are  being  carrieil  out,  which  will  affect  the  highway 
system  and  other  means  of  intercommunication. 

The  Pacific  Mail  and  the  National  Navigation  Company  maintain  a 
weeklv  service  between  Panama  and  David,  carr^dng  passengers,  mail, 
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eight  miles  from  Divula.  It  is  sheltered  hv  the  promontory  of  Punta 
Burica  and  thus  lies  in  a  natural  harbor.  A  port  could  easily  be 
established  at  Chorea  Azul,  or  “Blue  Pool,”  as  the  sea  hole  in  question 
is  called,  and  it  would  become  the  outlet  for  the  exports  of  the  Divala 
country'  and  a  point  at  which  steamers  could  call  without  any  unusual 
delay. 

A  railroad  has  been  surveyed  from  Panama  to  David  and  will 
without  doubt  be  constructed  in  the  near  future.  It  is  probable 
that  this  line  will  ultimately  be  extended  to  Bocas  del  Toro  on  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

Stock  raising  is  the  principal  industry  of  CLhiqui,  and  there  are  in 
the  Province  more  cattle  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Republic’s  ter¬ 
ritory.  There  can  not  be  more  than  50,000  head,  all  told,  in  Panama. 
Six  or  eight  large  ranches  will  account  for  nearly  half  the  number, 
the  remainder  being  scattered  in  small  ownership. 

The  domestic  supply  of  beef  falls  far  short  of  the  demand.  Large 
quantities  are  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  the  Canal  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  markets  of  Colon  and  Panama,  as  well  as  to  the  depot  of  the 
United  Fruit  Company  at  Bocas  del  Toro.  This  concern  has  tried 
ineffectually  to  contract  with  ranch  owners  of  Chiriqui  for  200  head 
a  month.  About  two  years  ago  a  representative  of  Swift  & 
Company  went  through  the  Province  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  it  would  be  feasible  to  establish  a  packing  house  there  to 
supply  the  canned-beef  trade  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
He  soon  determined  that  the  available  cattle  would  not  keep  a  small 
factory  running  constantly. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  land  in  the  Republic  that  would  sustain 
5,000,000  head  of  cattle.  There  is  no  better  country  for  economical 
cattle  raising.  One  acre  of  its  potrero  will  fatten  a  steer,  whereas  3 
acres  of  our  western  grazing  land  is  required  to  support  one.  But 
the  soil  of  Panama  has  not  yet  been  touched  by  a  plow  and,  although 
cattle  raising  is  the  most  advanced  of  the  country’s  industries,  the 
scope  for  improvement  in  the  methods  of  conducting  it  is  extremely 
great. 

The  llanos  are  the  public  “commons,”  upon  which  any  man  is  free 
to  range  his  stock.  Probably  30,000  head,  in  herds  seldom  exceed¬ 
ing  15,  are  jiastured  on  these  plains  through  the  rainy  months,  during 
which  season  the  herbage  is  ample  to  keep  the  animals  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  though  not  sufficient  to  fatten  them. 

Tlie  llanos,  or  open  grazing  lands,  are  not  saleable,  nor  alienable  in 
any  manner.  There  would  be  no  inducement  to  purchase  llano,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  large  cattle  owner  who  might  design  to  range  cattle- 
in  connection  with  potrero  fattening,  after  the  present  method  of  our 
western  country.  Such  a  man  would  require  a  large  extent  of  “com¬ 
mons”  for  his  purposes.  The  only  land  worth  having  that  is  jnirchas- 
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able  from  the  Government  is  that  covered  with  “moute."  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  wherever  there  is  sufficient  moisture  to  make  the  land 
cultivable  such  heavy  "rowth  will  be  found.  The  Uano  occurs  where 
the  interval  between  streams  is  unusually  great  and  the  land  tlepends 
entirely  upon  rainfall  for  its  moisture.  In  that  case  it  will  support 
none  but  the  scantiest  vegetation  in  the  dry  season.  Crops  could 
be  raised  on  such  ground  satisfactorily  only  through  the  agency  of 
irrigation.  There  are  many  parts  of  Panama  where  irrigation  might 
be  inexpensively  applied  to  the  llanos,  and  in  time  that  development 
may  be  looked  for. 

Before  the  dry  term  has  advanced  far  enough  to  parch  the  grass, 
the  small  owners  sell  their  lean  steers  to  the  ranches,  whence  fatted 
cattle  are  sent  to  market  in  order  to  make  room  in  the  potreros  for 
the  new  purchases. 

A  potrero  is  a  fattening  ground,  made  by  clearing  away  tlie  natural 
growth,  save  for  a  few  shade  trees,  and,  after  burning  over,  planting 
in  the  several  kinds  of  fodder  plants  suitable  to  the  different  soils. 
The  varieties  of  grasses  generally  employed  are  guinea,  savoya,  para, 
and  jujuca. 

Para  and  jujuca  are  best  adapted  to  cultivation  in  low-lying  land 
and  along  river  banks,  because  they  readily  absorb  moisture  and 
retain  it  for  a  long  time.  Guinea  grass  grows  to  7  feet  and  over. 
The  objection  to  it  is  that  the  cattle  are  apt  to  eat  only  about  half 
the  leaf  from  the  top,  leaving  the  remainder  in  a  stool  which  has  to 
be  cleared,  at  the  end  of  the  season.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the 
advantage  over  para  of  retaining  greater  vitality  during  the  dry 
weather.  Guinea  and  para  must  be  planted.  They  can  not  be 
sown  with  effect,  for  while  they  readily  disseminate  themselves  the 
seeds  will  germinate  only  when  gathered  at  perfect  maturity. 

Savoya  is  more  spreading  than  guinea  grass  and  does  not  grow  to 
as  great  a  height.  It  stools  like  the  latter  but  not  with  as  much 
waste.  Cattle  must  be  put  to  savoya  in  good  season  for  they  will 
not  touch  it  in  flower. 

With  these  fodder  plants  the  cattle  raisers  of  Chiriqui  obtain  good 
results,  the  average  steer  yielding  400  pounds  of  meat,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  fattening  might  be  contrived  on  more  effective  and 
economical  lines. 

Alfalfa  shoidd  grow  vigorously  in  many  parts  of  the  Province, 
where  the  loose  sandy  character  of  the  soil  is  admirably  calculated  to 
promote  the  deep-rooting  habit  of  the  plant.  At  least  two  crops  of 
alfalfa  could  be  secured  during  the  rains  and  with  irrigation  a  third 
in  the  dry  season. 

With  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  alfalfa  to  Panama  I  sent,  about 
two  years  ago,  several  packages  of  selected  seed  to  Chiriqui  and  the 
Canal  Zone,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  did  not  receive 
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Upper  iMClurft:  A  town  In  the  cattle  country  of  Chiriqui.  Lower  picture:  A  stretch  of  llano. 
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proper  treatment,  and  no  conclusive  deduction  can  be  drawn  from 
the  experiment. 

It  would  seem  that  resort  should  he  made  to  other  forage  crops 
than  the  grasses.  If  the  land  designed  for  potreros,  or  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  it,  were  ])lowed  over  and  sown  in  cowpeas,  velvet  beans,  and 
other  leguminous  plants,  better  residts  would  doid)tless  be  secured, 
especially  if  this  food  shoidd  be  balanced  with  a  ])roper  quantity  of 
starchy  matter,  such  as  cassava.  Such  a  regimen  would  jiroduce  a 
heavier  grade  of  stock  in  a  shorter  time  than  is  possible  under  the 
present  method  of  fattening. 

The  by-products  of  the  reduction  of  sugar  cane  and  coconuts, 
bagasse,  and  press  cake,  respectively,  are  excellent  fatteners,  and 
under  certain  circumstances  should  be  plentifully  available. 

There  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  the  breed  of  Chiriquian 
cattle.  Blooded  stock  has  been  imported  at  great  expense  by  a 
few  ranch  owners,  and  many  experiments  in  crossing  have  been 
made.  It  can  not  be  said,  however,  that  a  satisfactory  decision 
has  been  reached  as  to  the  strain  best  adapted  to  the  climate  and 
conditions  of  the  country. 

Public  land  suitable  to  cattle  raising  may  be  secured  on  easy  terms 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  Divala  country.  The  issue  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  OF  THE  Pan  Amekican  Pnion  for  the  month  of  September, 
1910,  contained  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  “Method  of  acquiring 
public  land  in  Panama,”  and  I  refer  the  reader  to  that  reliable  source 
of  information. 

Although  the  purchaser  of  land  for  stock  raising  is  required  to 
have  three-fourths  of  it  in  cultivation  within  four  years,  the  same 
as  with  land  for  crop  purposes,  yet  assurances  are  given  by  the 
authorities  that  a  literal  compliance  with  the  law  will  by  no  means 
be  required.  The  object  of  this  provision  is  to  discourage  specu¬ 
lative  acquisitions  of  land.  The  Government  is  eager  to  secure  bona 
fide  settlers,  and  will  make  conditions  as  easy  as  possible  for  them. 

In  the  case  of  cattle  land  any  degree  of  improvement  that  should 
indicate  the  intention  of  the  holder  of  the  land  to  put  it  to  the  declared 
purpose  would  suffice  to  insure  title.  To  illustrate,  if  an  entire 
tract  of  4,()()()  acres  were  fenced,  1,000  acres  turned  into  potrero, 
and  1,000  acres  cleared  for  corrals,  home  pasture,  buildings,  and 
other  purposes,  the  authorities  would  deem  the  intent  of  the  law  to 
have  been  amply  complied  with. 

It  may  be  well  to  warn  intending  settlers  against  taking  up  land 
at  a  distance  from  existing  centers  of  habitation  or  development. 
The  man  who  should  do  so  will  entail  upon  himself  the  burden  of 
constructing  a  road  at  considerable  expense,  not  to  mention  a  num¬ 
ber  of  more  or  less  serious  inconveniences. 
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There  is  public  land  available  all  alon<;  the  proposed  Panaina- 
David  Railroad  line,  but  the  best  lands  are  in  the  “Divala  country,” 
to  the  west  of  David.  The  trouble  and  expense  of  reacbinj;  the  rail¬ 
road  from  this  section  would,  however,  be  slight. 

The  expense  of  making  potrero  from  monte  will  vary  somewhat 
according  to  the  local  labor  supjily  and  the  character  of  the  virgin 
land.  At  jiresent  the  average  cost,  including  fencing,  is  about  S5 
per  acre,  with  a  tendency  to  rise,  which  will  be  accelerated  by  the 
increase  of  settlement.  On  the  other  hand,  substantial  economies 
might  be  effected  by  the  use  of  simple  machineiy. 

The  ranch  lands  are  inclosed  with  barbed  wire,  strung  on  live 
posts.  Cuttings  from  the  hog  plum  are  set  during  the  wet  weather. 
These  quickly  root  and  display  great  vitality.  They  are  cut  back 
every  year  to  a  height  of  about  7  feet,  but  their  branches  are  allowed 
to  grow  laterally,  and  from  these  a  continuous  sujijily  of  good  straight 
fence  posts  is  obtained.  When  dead  wood  is  used,  it  rots  rajiidly 
in  the  damp  climate,  and  necessitates  frequent  rejilacement. 

Cattle  can  be  raised  in  Chiriqui,  and  potreros  maintained,  at  any 
elevation  between  sea  level  and  4,500  feet  above  it. 

Lean  cattle  may  be  jiurchased  at  from  $15  to  $20  per  head  and, 
after  six  or  eight  months  in  the  potrero,  sell  at  $30  and  ujiward. 
The  price  of  fatted  steers  is  steadily  rising,  stimulated  by  a  ])ro- 
tective  tax  imposed  by  the  Government. 

Cattle  are  raised  in  Chiriiiui  at  a  cost  of  slightly  more  than  $1 
per  head  per  annum,  and  it  is  (piite  evident  that  this  figure  could 
be  reduced  by  20  j)er  cent.  On  a  fenced  rancb  the  stock  need  hardly 
any  attention.  One  man,  with  intermittent  help,  will  look  after 
1,000  head. 

Tlie  total  expenses  of  a  ranch  at  Divala,  owned  by  an  American, 
on  which  an  average  of  900  cattle  were  kept,  were  as  follows:  Yearly 
cleaning  of  jiastures,  $500;  repairing  and  caring  for  fences,  $100; 
salt,  tar,  acid,  and  ropes,  $90;  cowboy  ami  occasional  helpers,  $270; 
sundries,  $40;  total,  $1,000. 

For  several  years  past  the  net  income  from  this  jirojierty  has 
increased  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  per  annum.  This  statement 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  natural 
increase  of  cattle  in  Chiriqui  is  at  the  rate  of  30  jier  cent  yearly. 

A  brief  statement  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  investment 
of  a  moderate  amount  of  capital  follows.  Maximum  and  minimum 
figures  are  used  in  every  case  ami  always  applied  adversely  to  the 
investor.  It  is  assumed  that  the  ranch  will  be  run  on  the  prevailing 
methods,  but  considerably  greater  profits  can  be  secured  by  adopt¬ 
ing  improvements.  The  small  payment  to  the  Government  to  secure 
the  land  has  not  been  included. 
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EXPENSES. 

Clearing,  planting,  and  fencing  200  acres  of  pasture,  at  $6  per  acre .  .iil,  200 

Purchase  of  200  thin  steers,  at  §20  per  head .  4,  000 

Total  cost  of  maintenance  for  one  year .  500 

Total .  5,700 


CATTLE  ACCOUNT. 


Fattened  steers.  200  head,  at  §30  per  head .  (i,  000 

Natural  increase,  (iO  head,  at  $18  per  head .  1,  080 

Total .  7, 080 

I teduct  expenses,  interest,  etc .  5,950 

Net  profit .  1,  130 


It  is  needless  to  add  tliat  the  returns  will  be  projtortionally  greater 
with  each  year,  and  that  a  ranch  on  the  basis  of  1 ,000  head  of  cattle 
can  be  nm  more  economically  and  with  a  larger  percentage  of  profit 
than  a  small  property  such  as  that  taken  for  illustration. 

As  to  taxes,  there  is  no  likelihood  that  these  will  become  onerous. 
The  people  of  the  country  coidd  not  stand  a  substantial  increase  and 
the  Government  will  never  discriminate  against  foreigners.  The 
present  rate  of  taxation  applied  to  the  Divala  ranch,  which  is  worth 
at  least  $40,000  and  yields  an  annual  income  of  more  than  $10,000, 
is  $208.97. 

A  highly  important  consideration  to  the  ])rospective  settler  is  the 
fact  that  the  personal  and  property  rights  of  an  American  in  Panama 
are  as  secure  as  they  would  be  in  his  own  country.  He  need  have 
no  fear  of  violent  political  disturbance,  nor  of  acute  commercial 
derangement.  The  Republic  is  beyond  question  destined  to  enjoy 
a  peaceful  and  prosperous  development,  the  progress  of  which  will 
rapidly  increase  as  the  Panama  Canal  approaches  completion. 

In  conclusion,  1  will  say  with  conviction  that,  taking  all  the  con¬ 
comitant  conditions  into  consideration,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world 
in  which  the  industry  of  cattle  raising  may  be  pursued  more  favorably 
than  in  the  “Divala  country”  of  the  Province  of  Chiriqui,  Panama. 
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IN  a  recent  address  before  the  Fraiddin  Institute  at  Philadelphia. 
])r.  Allerton  S.  Cushnian,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Research  at  Washinjrton,  made  the  .startling:  statement  that,  at 
the  ])resent  rate  of  production,  the  iron  supply  of  the  United 
States  would  be  e.xhausted  in  thirty  years.  He  further  pointed  out 
that  a  continued  increase  in  the  pioduction  for  the  next  three  decades, 
at  the  present  rate,  woidil  recpiire  an  outj)ut  exceedin';,  by  twenty-live 
per  cent,  the  available  supply. 

In  view  of  this  prediction  and  the  possibility  of  an  iion-oi-e  scarcity 
in  this  country,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  United  States  will 
look  to  her  sister  rejiublics  to  the  south  for  this  mineral  product.  At 
the  present  time,  Brazil  stands  ))reeminent  in  the  extent  and  richness 
of  iron  deposits.  While  their  development  and  exploitation  are  still 
in  a  sta<;e  of  infancy,  nevertheless  the  number  of  mines  and  the  chai- 
acter  of  the  ore  ^ive  promise  of  a  bri<;ht  ami  rich  ftiture  for  the  iron 
iiidustiy  in  Brazil.  We  believe  this  situation  justifies  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  an  article  ly  Orville  A.  Derb}^  director  of  the  Servico  Oeo- 
lofrico  e  Mineralo^ico  do  Brasil,  at  Rio  de  Janeiio,  appearin';  in  vol¬ 
ume  2  of  the  “Iron  Ore  Resources  of  the  World,”  which  has  recently 
been  ])ublished. 

The  colonial  records  of  Brazil  register  the  fact  that  about  1590 
an  exploring  party  that  set  out  from  the  town  of  Sao  Paulo,  founded 
about  40  years  before,  re])orted  the  finding  of  iron  ore  in  a  mountain 
situated  about  100  kilometers  to  the  southward.  Gold  and  silver 
were  also  reported  from  the  same  region,  and  acting  on  this  informa¬ 
tion  the  Portuguese  Government  took  measures  to  i)romote  the  mining 
industry  in  the  colony  by  sending  out,  in  1897,  oHicials  especially 
charged  w'ith  this  mission.  The  inclusion  of  an  iron  founder  in  the 
party  indicates  a  special  interest  in  the  discovery  of  iron  ore.  One 
or  two  small  forges  were  set  up,  wdiich  commenced  to  produce  iron 
probably  about  the  year  IGOO  and  continued  in  activity  to  about 
1 629.  The  place  suhsequently  took  the  name  of  Ipanema,  which  has 
ever  since  been  inseparably  connected  wdth  the  long  histoiw*  of  the 
iron  industry  in  Brazil.  There  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  the 
iron  produced  here  was  the  first  to  be  manufactured  on  tlie  American 
continent. 

About  the  same  time  a  forge  w^as  established  clo.se  to  the  town  of 
Sao  Paulo,  in  order  to  w'ork  the  lean  argillaceous  ore  that  abounds  in 
the  vicinity,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  ])rolonged  existence. 
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About  a  luindrod  3'ears  later  the  rich  <101(1  fields  of  the  district  of 
Ouro  Preto,  the  former  capital  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  were 
discovered,  and  by  the  year  1700  the  rush  that  ensued  was  fully 
established.  This  opened  up  to  exploration  and  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  the  most  extensive  and  imj)ortant  of  the  Brazilian  iron  fields, 
that  of  the  Serro  do  Espinhafo,  or  Backbone  Kange,  forming  the 


eastern  rim  of  the  basin  of  the  Sao  Francisco  River.  A  large  part 
of  the  gold  mines  of  this  and  the  neighboring  district  are  actually  in 
iron  ore  which,  from  the  difficulties  it  presented  to  the  miners,  must 
have  necessarily  attracted  their  attention  to  a  marked  degree, 
though  a  centur}'  or  more  elajised  before  any  recorded  efforts  were 
made  to  turn  it  to  use. 
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TIuto  is,  however,  a  reasoiial)le  presumption  that  long  before  the 
definite  establishment  of  the  iron  industry  in  this  region  some  metal 
may  have  been  j)roduced  by  the  primitive  African  methods,  with 
wlxich  many  of  the  slaves  imported  in  immense  numbers  for  the 
working  of  the  gold  mines  must  have  been  familiar.  E.schwege 
states  that  in  1811,  when  he  arrived  in  the  district,  most  of  the  smithies 
then  existing  ])roduced  their  own  iron,  either  directly  by  the  spoonful 
in  an  ordinary  blacksmith’s  forge  or  in  a  primitive  furnace  con¬ 
structed  especially  for  the  purpose.  Two  men  who  were  still  living 
at  that  titne  disputed  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  the 
process,  which  was  thus  presumed  to  have  been  a  recent  event. 

Ihider  the  direction  of  Eschwege  a  company  was  formed  to  erect 
a  direct-i)rocess  plant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ouro  Preto,  which 
commenced  to  jiroduce  metal  at  the  end  of  1812  at  the  rate  of  about 
a  hundredweight  ])er  day.  The  improvements  here  introduced  were 
eagerly  cojjied,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  mining  district  of 
Minas  (leraes  was  dotted  with  little  furnaces.  The  number  of  these 
was  estimated  in  1864  as  120,  many  of  which  are  still  in  operation. 

In  1765  the  production  of  iron  was  resumed  at  Ipanema  in  Sao 
Paulo,  but  again  abandoned  after  a  few  years.  An  attempt  made 
in  1800  to  revive  the  industry,  this  time  by  means  of  a  high  fur¬ 
nace,  was  unsucce.ssful,  and  in  1810  a  Swedish  metallurgist,  under 
contract  with  the  (Tovernment,  constructed  four  direct-process  fur¬ 
naces,  which  continued  in  operation  until  1818,  when  two  high  fur¬ 
naces  constructed  by  the  German  engineer  oflicer,  Frederic  von 
Varniiagen,  then  in  the  service  of  the  Portuguese  Government, 
were  put  into  operation.  These  continued  in  blast  under  Govern¬ 
ment  administration  and  with  a  daily  production  of  3  to  4  tons  until 
1895. 

Between  1809  and  1814  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  high 
furnace  at  the  Morro  de  Pilar,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Serro,  in  Minas 
Geraes,  but  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  before  reaching  the  pro¬ 
ductive  stage,  and  until  1888  all  the  iron  produced  in  Brazil,  outside 
of  Ipanema,  was  made  by  the  direct  process.  In  that  year  a  high 
furnace  with  a  daily  cajiacity  of  4  tons,  afterwards  raised  to  6,  was 
put  into  blast  at  Esperanpa,  near  Itabira  do  Campo,  in  the  State  of 
Minas  Geraes,  and  this  has  continued  in  successful  operation  until 
the  present,  being  now  the  only  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the 
whole  country. 

This  history,  extending  over  two  centuries,  is  naturally  suggestive 
of  the  existence  of  natural  conditions  unfavorable  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  iron  industry  in  the  country.  Such  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions  exist,  but  for  our  jiresent  jnirpose  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
a  deficiency  of  ore  of  excellent  (juality  and  in  good  working  condition, 
as  regards  mining,  is  not  one  of  them. 
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Iron  ores  of  good  appearance  are  known  in  every  State  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  union  and  specimens  of  tlieni  figure  in  every  national  exposi¬ 
tion,  hut  for  the  most  part  definite  information  regarding  the  deposits 
is  lacking.  The  greater  part  of  the  sj)eciniens  exhibited  in  exposi¬ 
tions  and  museums  are  magnetites,  and  the  majority  of  those  that 
have  been  examined  have  proved  to  he  (juite  highly  titaniferous.  A 
good  many  specimens  of  hematites  of  excellent  aspect,  representing 
numerous  widely  separated  localities,  have  also  appeared. 

Limiting  ourselves  to  the  districts  regarding  whicli  definite  infor¬ 
mation  is  at  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  these  belong  to  the  States  of 
Minas  Geraes,  Bahia,  Goyaz,  Sao  Paulo,  Parana,  Santa  Catharina, 
Kio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  Matto  Grosso  (fig.  1).  The  ores  known  in 
the  first  three  and  the  last  of  these  States  are  predominantly  hema¬ 
tites;  in  the  others  predominantly  magnetites. 

With  a  single  exception  none  of  these  ore  districts  have  been  studied 
in  a  way  to  give  the  definite  information  desired  for  the  pro])osed 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  iron  ore  supply  by  the  International  Geo¬ 
logical  Congress.  For  the  most  part,  our  knowledge  of  them  is  limited 
to  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence,  their  apjiroximate  geogra})hical 
position  and  the  outward  as])ect  of  the  ore  picked  up  by  unskilled 
observers.  These  almost  invariably  report  enormous  quantities 
(whole  mountains  is  the  usual  phrase)  of  most  excellent  ore,  and  in 
many  cases  it  may  be  presumed  that  these  statements  may  eventually 
be  jiroved  to  have  some  foundation  in  fact,  but  for  our  ])resent  pur¬ 
pose  such  districts  must  be  left  entirely  aside. 

The  above-mentioned  exception  is  the  district  situated  in  the  east¬ 
ern  central  part  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  in  the  section  of  the 
Espinha^o  range  that  forms  the  divide  between  the  Kio  Doce  and 
Sao  Francisco  drainage  systems,  extending  over  about  two  degrees  of 
latitude  with  a  width  of  about  one  degree  of  longitude.  As  already 
remarked,  this  is  also  the  most  productive  of  the  gold  fields  of  Brazil, 
and  in  consecjuence  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  densely  ])opulated 
of  the  interior  regions  of  the  country.  On  this  account  and  also  on 
that  of  being  on  the  road  to  the  diamond  region  of  northern  Minas 
Geraes,  it  has  been  more  frecjuently  visited  and  described  b}'  trav¬ 
elers,  scientificalh'  and  otherwise,  than  ain*  other  interior  region. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  however,  it  has  only  been  very  imperfectly 
ma])ped  and  there  is  a  singular  lack  of  reliable  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  its  geological  and  economic  features.  This  lack  is 
now  being  supplied  by  the  work  of  a  small  party  of  the  Servifo  Geo- 
logico  e  Mineralogico  do  Brazil,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Luis 
Fei.ippe  Goxzaga  i)E  Gampos,  which  for  the  last  two  years  has  been 
occupied  in  maj)])ing  the  district,  both  toj)ogra])hically  and  geolog¬ 
ically.  Thus  far  only  about  half  of  the  known  iron  field  has  been 
covered  by  this  work,  which  is  a  reconnoissance  rather  than  of  a 


HIO  GUANDE  1)0  SUL,  BRAZIL. 

This  city  has  a  population  of  2.'i.0IXt  inhabitants  and  lies  near  the  southern  Iwrder  of  the  Repul)lic.  It 
is  the  Vuteway  to  an  immense  region  exceedingiy  rich  in  naturai  resources.  New  port  improvements 
are  under  wav,  which  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1913.  This  wiil  permit  of  a  35-foot  channel,  and 
will  cost  $10,6oO,0(K). 


tlie  station  of  Mijjuel  Burnier  and  of  1  meter  from  tliat  jioint  onward. 
The  Leojioldina  Bailway,  a  narrow  (1  meter)  gauge  road  belonging 
to  an  English  company,  starting  from  the  same  port,  with  a  jiresent 
extension  of  630  kilometers,  will  eventually  tap  the  district  at  its 
northeast  corner  at  Itahira  do  Matto  Dentro  with  an  extension  of 
about  87  kilometers.  The  Victoria  and  Diamantina  Railroad,  also 
of  1 -meter  gauge  and  belonging  to  a  French  company,  is  now  under 
construction  from  the  port  of  Victoria,  in  the  State  of  Espirito  Santo, 
toward  the  same  point  (Itahira),  which  it  can  reach  with  a  total 
extension  of  about  630  kilometers.  It  is  understood  that  the  com¬ 
pany  jiroposes  to  comjilete  this  line  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  to 
efpiip  it  especially  as  an  ore-carrying  road.  If  this  is  done  and  if  the 


■11 


delinite  character,  though  including  a  somewhat  detailed  study  of 
some  of  the  most  pivmiinent  of  the  ore  masses.  The  following  brief 
account  of  the  district  is  taken  almost  exclusively  from  a  jireliminary 
report  now  in  course  of  preparation  by  Dr.  Goxzaoa  de  Campos. 

At  present  the  only  means  of  access  to  this  district  is  by  the  Central 
Railroad  of  Brazil  which,  starting  from  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
enters  the  district  by  its  southern  border  at  kilometer  493,  traverses 
it  in  a  north-south  direction  for  a  distance  of  90  kilometers  to  Sahara 
and  extends  a  branch  transversely  across  it,  which  when  completed 
to  Santa  Barbara  will  have  an  extension  of  60  kilometers.  This  is  a 
Government  road,  with  a  gauge  of  1.60  meters  for  498  kilometers  to 
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port  of  Victoria,  wliich  is  an  excellent  one,  is  j)roperly  ecpjijiped  with 
handling  facilities,  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  district 
will  have  a  satisfactory  outlet  in  the  near  future. 

The  part  of  the  region  that  has  been  mapped  with  approximate 
accuracy  is  rejiresented  in  the  accompanying  special  map  (fig.  2), 
in  which  the  iron-hearing  formation  covers  an  area  of  about  5,700 
square  kilometers.  The  ore  field  is  known  to  extend  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  northeastward,  and  southwestward  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
map  which  thus  embraces  only  from  a  half  to  two-thirds  of  its  total 
area. 

In  its  essential  geological  features  the  region  is  constituted  by  a 
basement  complex  of  crj'stalline  schists  (gneiss,  mica-,  amphibole-, 
chlorite-,  and  talcose-schists)  much  injected  wdth  granite,  and  over¬ 
laid  by  a  heav}'  series  of  partially  metamorphosed  sedimentary  beds, 
profoundly  folded  and  faulted.  In  this  series,  which  consists  ])rin- 
cipally  of  quartzites  and  clay  slates  with  subordinate  beds  of  lime¬ 
stone,  a  prominent  member  is  the  peculiar  iron-bearing  quartzite  to 
which  the  name  of  itabirite  has  been  applied.® 

This  shows  all  jiossible  gradations  from  an  almost  pure  quartz  rock 
with  scattered  Hakes  of  hematite  to  a  massive  hermatite,  free  from 
quartz.  The  latter  presents  itself  as  intercalated  layers,  or  lenses, 
varying  from  a  few  millimeters  up  to  scores  of  meters  in  thickness, 
alternating  with  leaner  quartzose  portions.  When  limestones  occur 
in  the  series,  they  also  are  generally  more  or  less  heavily  charged  with 
flakes  of  hematite  and  are  frequently  associated  with  commercially 
valuable  ores  of  both  iron  and  manganese. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  itabirite  beds,  which  are  often  of  great 
thickness,  become,  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  extremely  friable, 
and  as  the  region  is  one  of  heavy  rainfall  (1,5()()  to  2,000  millimeters) 
they  have  been  extensively  tlenuded.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
massive  jiortions,  when  they  occur,  stand  out  as  jirominent  topo- 
grajihical  features;  the  rain  and  wind  swejit  slojies  become  coveretl 
with  a  rubble  of  iron  ore  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  thinner  inter¬ 
calated  layers,  more  or  less  completely  freed  from  the  associated 
siliceous  elements  by  rain  and  wind  action,  and  the  bottom  lands  of 


“  This  name  was  originally  proposed  by  E.scHWEOE,inl822(Geognostisohes  Gemalde 
von  Brazilien)  for  the  massive  pure  iron  ore  of  which  the  peak  of  Itahira  do  Campo, 
among  others,  is  composed,  and  which  is  associaU'd  with  a  schistose  rock  composed  of 
granular  quartz  and  scaly  hematite  which  he  discriminated  as  iron-mica  schist 
(Eisenglimmerschiefer).  Hy  common  usage  the  name  has  come  to  be  applied  to  the 
latter  rock,  and  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  its  retention  can  be  justified  as  a  convenient 
term  for  a  rock  type  that  would  otherwise  have  to  bo  designated  by  an  awkward  and 
misleading  descriptive  name.  Through  variation  in  the  relative  [)roportions  of  the 
constituent  elements  this  type  of  rock  grades  off  on  one  side  to  a  purely  quartzose  and 
on  the  other  side  to  purely  hematitic  phase.  The  phases  sufficiently  rich  in  iron  to 
be  commercially  valuable  may  be  conveniently  designated  as  itabirite  ores. 
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the  valleys  become  charged  with  dejiosits  of  iron  sand  se])arated  by 
the  natural  sluicing  of  the  streams.  There  are  thus  produced  from 
the  same  series  of  beds  three  classes  of  ore,  namely: 

Quarry  ore  in  the  jieaks  and  other  natural  exjiosures  in  situ  of  the 
massive  portions  of  the  rock; 

liubble  ore  on  the  denuded  surfaces;  and 

Sandy  ore  in  the  valleys  where  sluicing  action  has  taken  place. 

To  these  must  be  added  a  fourth  class,  the  so-called  “canga” 
(contraction  of  tajianhoacanga — negro’s  head)  due  to  the  cementa¬ 
tion  by  limonite  of  the  rubble  ore  into  a  hard  ironstone  conglomerate. 


THF,  FAMOUS  IRON’-OUK  PEAK  OF  ITAHIKA  1)0  CAMPO,  STATE  OF  MINAS 
OERAES,  HRAZIL. 

In  Minas  Geracs  iron  ores  lio  not  form  seams  but  actual  mountains.  They  are  very  pure  and  nearly 

inexhaustible. 

It  is  probable  also  that  still  a  fifth  class  might  be  recognized  in  the 
outcrops  of  quartz-hematite  rock  suHiciently  friable  to  permit  the 
sejiaration  of  the  metallic  mineral  by  sluicing. 

In  this  same  sketch  map  (fig.  2)  of  the  region  only  such  bodies  of 
quarry  ore  as  were  met  with  in  the  course  of  the  operations  of  map¬ 
ping  are  rejiresented,  to  the  number  of  52.  A  considerable  number 
of  others  that  are  known  to  exist,  but  that  have  not  been  seen  by 
the  survey  ollicers  and  that  can  not  be  accurately  located  are  omitted, 
and  no  account  is  taken  of  the  patches  of  rubble  ore  and  of  “canga” 
that  occurs  in  great  numlH‘rs  throughout  the  district  inde])endent  of 
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massive  ore  outcrojis.  The  shaded  zone  on  the  maj)  re])resents  the 
approximate  limits  of  the  area  of  crystalline  rocks  that  nearly  sur¬ 
rounds  the  elevated  sedimentary  plateau  and  which  also  ajipears  in 
a  sort  of  island  in  its  midst.  These  crystalline  areas  of  older  rocks 
contain  no  iron  ore,  hut  in  places,  particularly  in  the  southern  ])art 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Queluz,  there  are  imjiortant  deposits  of 
manfianese  ore  that  have  been  extensively  mined.  In  the  sedimentary 
area,  on  the  contrary,  iron  ore  of  one  kind  or  another  is  much  more 
abundant  and  widespread  than  is  indicated  by  the  map.  The  out¬ 
crops  figured  are  on  belts  of  the  iron-bearin^  formation  that  are  so 
jjenerally  covered  by  superficial  deposits  of  rubble  ore  and  ‘‘canga” 
that  by  pickin"  one’s  route  it  is  possible  to  traverse  the  area  mapped 
from  one  side  to  the  other  and  along  various  lines,  without  leaving, 
except  for  short  intervals,  one  or  another  of  the  various  kinds  of  ore 
dejiosits  above  enumerated. 

The  breaks  in  the  limits  of  the  ore  district  represent  jirolongations 
of  it  into  the  surrounding  country  that  have  not  yet  been  mapped. 
The  one  on  the  southwest  extends  off  to  the  considerable  mountain 
mass  of  Itatiaiassu,  which  is  known  to  be  composed  in  large  part  of 
the  iron-hearing  formation  and  is  reputed  to  contain  large  w'orkahle 
deposits  of  ore;  that  on  the  north  includes  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Espinhaco  range  in  the  direction  of  Conceifao  and  Serro,  along  which 
several  iron  mountains  are  known  to  occur,  while  the  one  on  the 
northeast  embraces  the  Candonga  district,  which  is  also  rejiuted  to 
he  rich  in  ore. 

From  the  above  de.scription  it  is  evident  that  attempts  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  ore  in  the  district  must  he  extremely  fallacious. 
Practical  iron  men  and  geologists  wlio  have  visited  parts  of  the  district 
(no  one  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  it  as  a  whole)  hesitate  to  pro¬ 
nounce  impossible  estimates  that  at  first  sight  seem  utterly  pre¬ 
posterous.  Prof.  Henri  (Jorceix,  founder  and  for  many  years 
director  of  the  Mining  Scliool  of  Ouro  Preto,  who  had  a  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  district,  stated  in  a  public  lecture  in  ISSl : 

I  have  estimated  in  live  billion  tons  the  iron  ore  that  Minas  Geraes  might  furnish, 
and  I  fancy  that  I  should  not  be  exaggerating  if  I  should  double  this  estimate. 

Prof.  Kicii.vrd  Penrose,  the  well-known  economic  geologist,  who 
rode  witlx  me  over  a  small  part  of  the  district  mainly  included  in  a 
large  jxroperty,  for  which  the  owner’s  estimate  was  of  “hundreds  of 
millions  of  tons,”  says  in  a  private  letter: 

I  do  not  know  just  what  the  extent  of  their  property  is,  but  though  one  can  not  see 
such  quantities  of  ore  actually  blocked  out,  yet  I  would  not  consider  such  a  statement 
as  impo.ssible  of  future  realization  in  the  regions  you  and  I  visited  last  year.  I  think 
such  quantities  might  be  produced.  Of  course,  where  the  iron  alternates  in  thin 
lamellae  with  the  siliceous  layers,  it  is  unde.«irable  as  an  ore,  because  it  is  too  siliceous. 
If,  however,  we  exclude  such  material  and  count  only  the  larger  bodies  of  j)ure  ore 
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that  occasionally  occur  in  it,  such  as  the  iron  ore  j)eak  (Itabira  ilo  Campo)  which  we 
visited,  and  then  consider  the  area  of  country  over  which  the  iron  formation  extends, 
the  i)ossiblc  tonna<;e  is  immense. 

The  cubic  contents  of  a  limited  number  of  the  ore  bodies  have  been 
estimated  by  competent  observers  on  the  basis  of  actual  approximate 
measurements  of  their  outcrops,  but  for  the  most  part  this  has  been 
done  by  private  parties  and  the  inlormation  is  not  available.  The 
follo\vin<r  examples  of  estimates,  made  by  Dr.  Goxzaga  de  Campos, 
of  the  Servipo  (leolofrico,  are  believed  to  be  as  reliable  as  can  at 
present  be  made  and  will  serve  to  "ive  an  approximate  idea  of  what 
the  lifiures  may  mount  up  to  when  the  district  becomes  better  known. 

These  estimates  for  nine  of  the  deposits  are  as  follows: 


Cubic  meters. 

Gaya .  72, 000, 000 

Conceifan .  80, 000, 000 

Esmeril .  19,000,000 

('au4  (Itabira  Peak) .  33, 000, 000 

Pitanf>:uy .  14, 000, 000 

Sao  Luiz .  8, 000, 000 

Peak  of  Itabira  do  Campo .  8, 000, 000 

Rio  do  Peixe .  10, 000, 000 

('ocacs .  3, 000,  (XK) 


Total .  247,000,000 


Taking  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  these  ores  as  4,  this  volume 
represents  988,000, 000  tons.  The  above  list  includes  several  of  the 
largest  known  deposits,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  others  can  not  be 
estimated  on  a  proportional  basis,  but  it  seems  quite  safe  to  assume 
for  them  at  least  an  equal  volume,  which  would  double  the  above 
figures.  In  these  estimates  no  account  is  taken  of  the  presumed 
underground  extension  of  the  visible  ore  bodies. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the  volume  of  the  rubble 
ore  deposits  wliich  are  known  to  be  both  numerous  and  extensive 
throughout  the  district.  So  far  as  the  writer  has  learned  only  one 
such  de])osit  has  been  actually  measured  by  competent  mining 
engineers  and  tliis  is  said  to  carry  “20,800,000  tons  of  rubble  ore, 
easy  for  stopping,  carrying  50  per  cent  iron.”  From  what  is  known 
of  the  district  it  seems  quite  safe  to  assume  that  there  are  scores  of 
deposits  of  equal  importance  and  that  in  the  aggregate  the  volume 
of  rubble  ore  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  quarry  ore. 

As  regards  the  “canga,”  Dr.  Gonzaga  de  Campos  estimates 
roughly  that  it  covers  about  10  per  cent  of  the  area  occupied  by  the 
iron-bearing  formation,  which  is  about  5,700  square  kilometers. 
For  the  ])urposes  of  calculation,  however,  he  takes  5  per  cent,  with  a 
mean  thickness  of  2  meters,  which  gives  570,000,000  cubic  meters, 
which,  calculated  with  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  3,  gives 


SCENE  IN  THE  STATE  OF  PARANA,  BRAZIL. 

The  iron  mines  in  this  rpi;ion  are  reached  i>y  a  Government  railroad  2.'>8  miles  In  length. 

vaguely  as  “traces”  without  accurate  determination,  and  no  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  titanium,  leaving  it  doubtful  whether  this  element 
had  been  especially  looked  for  or  not.  The  oxide  of  iron  contents 
is  generally  given  as  from  67  to  99.5  per  cent,  the  remainder  being 
almost  e.xclusively  silica.  In  two  cases  in  which,  at  the  writer’s 
suggestion,  sjiecial  tests  were  made  for  titanium,  none  was  found, 
and  from  this  and  other  considerations  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that 
as  a  class  these  ores  are  practically  free  from  it. 

The  most  reliable  phosphorus  determinations  at  hand  are  from 
samples  from  two  different  localities  submitted  to  the  Kru])])  works 
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1 ,7 10, 000, 000  tons  of  ore,  whose  mean  iron  contents  will  probably 
oscillate  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  tliese  ores,  the  existing  analyses  are 
naturallj'  of  hand  specimens  only,  but  all  mineralogists  and  metal¬ 
lurgists  alike  who  have  examined  the  outcrojis  agree  that  on  immense 
rock  faces,  such  as  represented  in  the  accomjianving  photograph  of 
the  peak  of  Itabira  do  Campo,  no  differentiation  of  richer  and  poorer 
])ortions  are  jierceptible  to  the  eye. 

Most  of  these  analyses  are  deficient  from  an  industrial  jioint  of 
view,  as  in  the  majority  of  them  the  phosphorus  contents  is  given 
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and  to  those  of  the  Tnited  States  Steel  Corjioratioii,  both  of  which 
give  the  same  result,  namely,  0.0024  per  cent.  In  this  connection  it 
may  he  mentioned  that  some  years  ago  the  writer  was  consulted  by 
the  eminent  French  metallurgist,  Mr.  F.  Gautier,  who  was  then  in 
charge  of  the  Esperanpa  works,  working  on  rubble  ore  from  near  the 
Itahira  do  Camjx)  ])eak,  as  to  where  he  could  obtain  for  admixture 
an  ore  higher  in  jihosphorus. 

In  short,  the  (piarry  ores  of  the  district  here  considered  may  he 
safely  set  down  as  existing  in  immense  (piantities  and  as  of  high  and 
within  certain  limits  uniform  quality. 

As  no  special  study  has  been  made  of  the  other  classes  of  ore  of 
this  district,  very  little  can  be  said  of  them  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
exist  in  immense  quantities.  From  a  practical  jioint  of  view  it  is 
probable  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  rubble  class,  they  should  only 
be  considered  as  reserves  for  the  future  or  as  contribuents  to  a  limited 
extent  as  admixtures. 

As  regards  origin  and  comjiosition,  the  rubble  class  of  ore  is  jirac- 
tically  identical  with  the  quarry  class.  In  mining  it  would  naturally 
be  imjiracticable  to  free  the  high-grade  ore  entirely  from  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  earth  and  jiebbles  of  lower-grade  ore,  and  this  woidd  some¬ 
what  reduce  the  metallic  produce,  but  this  reduction  would  presuma¬ 
bly  be  more  than  comjiensated,  in  most  cases,  by  a  reduced  cost  of 
mining  and  transjiortation,  since  in  general  this  class  of  ore  lies  in 
more  favorable  positions  than  the  other.  Thus  from  an  industrial 
])oint  of  view  it  seems  tolerably  safe  to  set  the  rubble  ores  »lown,  as 
regards  quantity  and  (piality,  as  com])arable  with  those  of  the  (piarry 
class.® 

The  “canga”  class  of  ore  is  naturally  of  lower  grade  than  the 
others,  owing  to  a  greater  or  less  admixture  of  fragments  of  (juartzose 
and  argillaceous  rocks,  which  it  would  be  imjiracticable  to  separate 
in  mining,  and  to  the  ])resence  of  wuiter  in  the  characteristic  limonitic 
cement.  Good  observers  estimate  the  mean  iron  contents  of  this 
class  of  ore  at  about  50  per  cent.  As  already  remarked,  the  apparent 
(luantity  of  this  class  of  ore  is  immense,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
by  a  simple  ocular  inspection,  probably  in  excess  of  that  of  any 
other  class. 

From  lack  of  dehnite  information  regarding  the  deposits  of  sandy 
ores  and  of  the  technical  conditions  in  which  they  could  be  utilized, 
this  class  must  be  left  out  of  account  in  the  present  brief  sketch. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  should  a  demand  arise  for  this  class  of  ore  the 
district  in  question  could  supply  it  in  great  quantities. 

“  With  rcff’rence  to  the  estimate  mentioned  on  a  preGous  page  of  the  quantity  of 
available  ore  with  an  average  contents  of  50  per  cent  iron  in  one  of  the  rubble  fields, 
it  should  be  noted  that  this  particular  field  contains  a  large  amount  of  ore  of  the 
“canga”  class,  which  has  eGdently  been  included  in  the  estimate. 
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Aside  from  the  district  above  discussed  and  of  its  various  j)ro- 
lonjiations  that  liave  not  yet  been  examined,  liematite  ores  are  known 
to  exist  in  various  other  districts  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  ami 
in  various  other  States  of  tlie  Republic.  These  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered,  in  most  cases  without  sufficient  evidence,  to  he  substantially 
identical  as  regards  geological  conditions  with  those  above  described. 
Nothing  is  definitely  known  regarding  their  extent,  hut  those  of  the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  the  central  part  of  the 
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The  State  of  Minas  Geraes  is  larger  than  the  Rcpul)Uo  of  France.  It  covers  an  area  of  250,000  square 
miles,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  an  elevated  plateau,  forming  part  of  the  vast  central  tableland 
of  Brazil. 

State  of  Goyaz,  the  Sao  Francisco  region  of  the  State  of  Bahia,  and 
the  Corumbfi  district  of  the  State  of  ^latto  Grosso  are  presumed  to 
be  extensive. 


With  the  present  means  of  transportation  or  with  those  that  are 
likely  to  exist  in  the  near  future  the  greater  jiart  of  these  deposits 
must  be  regarded  as  inaccessible.  The  exceptions  are  those  situated 
along  the  River  Sao  Francisco  in  the  State  of  Bahia  and  near  the 
banks  of  the  River  Paraguay  in  Matto  Grosso.  The  former  can  be 
reached  by  .575  kilometers  of  railway  from  the  port  of  Bahia  to 
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Jouzeiro  and  hy  a  certain  amount  of  river  transportation  upstream 
from  that  point,  and  also  hy  1,010  kilometers  of  railway  from  the 
port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Pirapora  and  downstream  navigation  from 
that  point.  The  Matto  Grosso  ore  deposits,  situated  in  the  Urucuin 
Mountains,  are  about  80  kilometers  distant  from  the  seaport  of  Co- 
rumha,  which  is  3,197  kilometers  distant  from  the  seaport  of  Buenos 
.‘Vires,  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  iron-ore  formation  seen  many  years  ago  hy  the  writer  at 
various  points  along  the  River  Sao  Francisco  is  believed  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  some  of  the  tlcjiosits  may  prove 
to  be  comparable  with  those  above  described  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality,  but  on  this  head  nothing  definite  can  be  said,  as  the  exam¬ 
ination  was  of  the  most  cursory  character.  That  of  Urucum,  in 
Matto  Grosso,  occurs  in  association  with  manganese  ores  and  with 
limestone,  and  in  this  respect  offers  a  certain  analogy  with  that  of 
Minas  Geraes,  but  it  differs  in  the  fact  that  the  siliceous  admixture 
where  it  occurs  is  in  the  form  of  jasper  rather  than  that  of  granular 
quartz.  The  deposits  are  reputed  on  good  authority  to  he  extensive, 
but  the  quality,  judging  from  chance  specimens  that  have  come  to 
hand,  is  not  as  high  as  in  the  Minas  Geraes  ores. 

As  already  remarked,  magnetite  is  a  very  widespread  mineral  in 
Brazil  and  many  of  the  occurrences  are  rejmted  to  be  extensive.  The 
most  accessible,  and  so  far  as  known  the  most  extensive,  of  these 
occurrences  are  situated  in  the  coast  region  of  southern  Sao  Paulo, 
Parana,  and  Santa  Catharina.  Of  these  the  only  one  known  per¬ 
sonally  to  the  writer  is  in  Rie  first  of  these  States  and  is  too  highly 
titaniferous  to  be  industrially  available.  Various  other  occurrences 
that  are  only  known  by  hand  specimens  and  the  statements  of  inter¬ 
ested  parties  partake,  though  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  same  defect;  but 
among  the  samples  examined  are  some  of  a  manganiferous  type  that 
seem  to  be  promising.  Xotbing,  however,  is  definitely  known  regard¬ 
ing  the  economic  conditions  of  this  type  of  ore.  The  districts  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  ports  of  Paranagua,  in  the  State  of  Parana,  and  of  Sao 
F rancisco  in  that  of  Santa  Catharina  are  welt  worthy  of  examination 
in  this  respect,  as  there  is  a  reasonable  jirobability  that  workable 
deposits  of  good  ore  may  be  found  in  them,  and  in  this  case  their 
pro.ximity  to  the  seaboard  would  give  them  a  great  advantage  over 
the  known  deposits  of  hematitic  ores. 
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THE  SPONGE  INDUSTRY 
IN  THE  AMERICAS” 


WIIEJJE  do  all  the  sponges  come  from  ?  We  see  them  every 
da}',  and  while  everyone  knows  that  they  are  products  of 
the  sea,  few  know  how  they  are  gathered  and  how  limited 
are  the  fishing  districts  where  they  are  caught.  To  most 
people  familiar  only  with  the  s])onges  of  the  shops,  the  animal  as  it 
comes  from  the  sea  would  be  rather  unrecognizable.  When  brought 
to  the  surface  they  are  black  and  slimy.  The  sponge  of  the  market 
is  merely  the  skeleton — the  supporting  framework — which  gives 
strength  ami  form  to  the  soft  gelatinous  tissues  of  the  living  animal. 

Sponges  ai'c  known  to  the  general  public  almost  solely  for  their  use 
in  the  toilet — one  of  their  mijior  ap])lications.  They  are  vastly  more 
valuable  in  the  arts.  To  the  surgeon  the  sponge  is  invaluable,  almost, 
as  a  life-saver  in  taking  uj)  blood  and  checking  hemorrhage;  while 
the  doctor  formerly  prescribed  burnt  sponge  foi'  glandular  swellings, 
nowadays  iodine  and  bromine,  which  are  the  chemical  and  usefid 
constituents,  are  used  alone.  In  many  trades  they  are  juactically 
indi.spensable,  and  despite  the  efforts  and  ingenuity  of  inventors,  no 
satisfactory  substitute  has  ever  been  ])roduc.ed  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  one  can  be  found.  The  properties  that  give  a  sponge  its 
value  are  many;  they  are  found  in  combination  in  no  other  natural 
or  artificial  product,  and  the  per])etuation  of  the  s])onge  su})])ly  is  of 
no  small  moment  to  civilization. 

Sponge  life  does  not  thrive  in  fresh  water.  Of  the  food  of  the 
sponges  practically  nothing  is  known.  That  it  is  taken  in  through 
the  canal  system  and  that  it  must  be  in  a  finely  divided  state  is  prac¬ 
tically  certain,  but  of  what  it  consists  is  not  known.  They  appear 
to  have  but  few  natural  enemies.  The  so-called  “roots”  of  sponges 
perform  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  anchorage.  The  rate  of 
growth  of  the  sponge  under  natural,  undisturbed  conditions,  is  also 
a  matter  of  uncertainty,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  b-inch 
sponge  is  probably  only  4  years  old. 

Tl»e  industry  in  the  Americjis  is  a  most  important  one.  The  fisheries 
as  at  present  developed  are  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  its  contiguous  waters.  As  early  as 
1822  the  inliabitants  of  Key  West,  Florida,  learned,  from  specimens 
thrown  up  on  the  beaches,  of  the  presence  of  several  specms  of  useful 
sponges.  For  some  time  they  were  in  limited  domestic  use  among 
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the  inhabitants,  i)ut  not  until  184{)  was  a  carjjo  sent  to  New  York. 
Up  to  this  time  the  entire  sponge  supply  of  the  United  States  was 
derived  from  the  Mediterranean,  though  of  later  years  a  few  sponges 
eome  from  the  Bahamas.  While  sponge  fishing  in  the  Americas  is 
rather  a  modern  industry,  it  produces  more  than  two-tliirds  of  the 
world’s  supply  in  weight;  but  the  fisheries  of  the  Mediterranean  now 
produce  about  one-half  of  the  world’s  supply  in  value.  An  idea  of  the 
number  of  sponges  produced  by  the  fisheries  of  the  Americas  can 
perhaps  best  be  grasped  if  it  is  realized  that  last  year’s  crop  of  dry 
sponges  weighed  4,000,000  pounds;  and  as  each  pound  is  cajiahle  of 
absorbing  14  pints  of  water,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  crop  of  the 
Americas  could  absorb  7,000,000  gallons.  Nor  should  the  annual 


('(Hirtesy  i>l'  I*.  H.  Hiireau  «)f  FlKhvries. 

A  SPONGE  FLEET  AT  TARPON  SPRINGS,  FLORIDA. 

This  is  the  center  o(  the  fishing  industry  in  Florida,  over  900  vessels  operating  from  this  point  alone. 


valuation  of  this  product  be  lost  sight  of.  During  the  last  year  there 
were  produced  in  the  Americas  sponges  valued  at  .SI, 500,000.  The 
two  places  where  sponge  fishing  is  best  studied  in  the  Americas  are  at 
'Parpon  Springs,  Florida,  and  at  Batabano,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Cuba. 

On  the  Florida  coast  there  are  two  well-defined  sponge  regions. 
The  Key  Grounds  on  the  east,  consisting  of  a  chain  of  keys  starting 
from  the  mainland  near  Miami  and  extending  in  the  .shape  of  a  horn 
far  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  the  Bay  Grounds  on  the  west,  also 
extending  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Bay  Grounds,  wluch  formerly 
held  a  secondary  position  commercially,  now  yield  practically  the 
entire  production  of  Florida  sponges  and  are  by  far  the  most  prolific 
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ill  the  Americas.  Tlie  Atlantic  side  of  tJicsc  rcpoiis  is  not  adapted 
to  tJie  propagation  of  tliis  animal  because  of  the  depth  and  low 
temperature  of  the  waters  and  the  freipient  disturbances  of  hurricanes. 
These  valuable  sponge  grounds  have  been  overfished  in  and  out  of 
season  to  such  an  extent  that  Congrc'ss  found  it  necessary  to  enact 
a  stringent  law  for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  this  industry. 
This  law  prohibits  divers  from  working  between  the  1st  of  May  and 
the  1st  of  October  in  waters  less  than  .50  feet  deep,  and  vessels  of  the 
Revenue-Cutter  Service  patrol  the  Florida  waters  to-day  to  see  that 
this  law  is  enforced.  While  the  sponging  areas  of  Batabano,  Cuba, 
and  the  Tarpon  Springs,  Florida,  are  figuratively  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  each  other,  yet  the  methods  of  gathering  in  this  interesting 
animal  at  these  points  are  entirely  different. 

In  Florida  the  old  method  of  gathering  the  sponge  was  to  wade 
into  the  shallow  waters  and  pull  up  the  growth  by  hand.  Later  the 
sponge  hook  was  introduced.  This  was  a  two-tined  short  hook 
attached  to  a  ])ole  of  moderate  length;  a  third  tine  was  added  to  this 
imjilement  after  awhile.  With  the  introduction  of  the  s|)onge  hook 
deeper  water  was  exjilored.  The  fisherman  standing  in  his  boat 
closely  scanned  the  bottom  of  the  water  for  sponges,  tearing  them 
loose  with  the  hook  as  discovered.  To  overcome  the  ripples  in  the 
water,  which  interfered  with  their  fishing,  the  sjiongers  soon  learned 
to  make  use  of  oil,  and  that  extracted  from  the  liver  of  sharks  was 
found  to  be  the  best.  Another  change  in  the  method  soon  followed, 
for  a  man  standing  upright  in  his  boat  found  considerable  dilliculty 
in  seeing  the  bottom  with  suHicient  distinctness.  To  overcome  this 
obstacle,  a  “sponge  glass,”  or  “water  telescope,”  was  introduced, 
which  was  merely  an  ordinary  wooden  jiail  with  a  glass  instead  of 
wooden  bottom.  This  devdee  was  introduced  in  1<S7(),  and  necessi¬ 
tated  two  men  for  each  boat,  one  to  propel  the  boat  and  the  other  to 
search  for  and  gather  up  the  sponges.  Later  large  vessels  came  into 
use  in  the  Florida  waters  and  sponging  was  often  carried  on  at  a 
distance  of  20  to  30  miles  from  shore.  The  average  size  of  these 
vessels  was  about  1.5  tons  capacity,  rigged  as  schooners  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  and  carrying  a  crew  of  from  .5  to  13  men.  As  a  rule  the 
proceeds  of  the  sponging  trips  go  into  a  common  fund,  from  which 
each  man  receiv'es  his  share  according  to  his  duties. 

When  a  vessel  reaches  a  sponging  ground,  if  the  weathei-  is  favor¬ 
able  and  tbe  w'ater  sufficiently  clear  a  bar  is  located  by  means  of 
“sighting”  with  a  water  glass.  The  crew  is  sent  out  in  small  boats, 
two  men  in  each,  called  the  “sculler”  and  the  “hooker,”  the  duty 
of  the  former  being  to  propel  the  boat  in  obedience  to  the  signals  of 
the  latter  and  assist  in  handling  the  hooks  when  necessary.  A  jiro- 
ficient  sculler  has  perfect  command  of  the  boat,  stopjiing  it  almost  on 
the  instant.  Upon  the  hooker  devolves  the  work  of  finding  and 
catching  the  sponges.  He  leans  over  the  side,  watching  the  bottom 
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through  his  water  glass,  tlie  hook  with  its  jiole  resting  <-onveniently 
across  the  boat  where  it  may  be  seized  upon  the  instant.  The  posi¬ 
tion  is  a  trying  one  physically,  especially  when  the  sea  is  choppy,  and 
when  the  waves  grow  rough  the  work  is  impossible.  The  sponge 
glass  or  bucket,  with  its  glass  bottom  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
operates  by  ilispelling  reflection,  and  to  heighten  its  efficiency  the 
hooker  usually  wears  a  straw  hat  which  cuts  off  a  large  part  of  the 
direct  light  when  his  head  is  thrust  into  the  mouth  of  the  bucket. 
By  this  means  the  bottom  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  clear  water  to 


Sl’ONOE  FISHERS  AT  ».\TAHANO,  CURA. 

Each  flshin);  smack  carries  a  nnml)er  of  dories  operated  bv  two  men,  a  “.sculler”  and  a  “booker.”  The 
latter  ii.ses  a  water  telescope  consistinR  of  a  Rlass-botlomed  bucket  to  aid  him  in  spyinR  out  the  sponRcs. 

depths  of  .50  feet.  When  a  sponge  is  sighted,  the  sculler  maneuvers 
the  boat  into  position  at  a  word  or  signal  from  the  hooker;  the  latter 
seizes  his  hook,  resting  the  pole  on  his  shoulder,  and  with  his  right 
hand  lowers  it.  It  is  then  injectetl  into  the  sponge,  more  or  less 
distinctly  visible  through  the  water  glass,  which  is  hehl  in  position 
with  the  left  hand.  In  pulling  or  tearing  the  sponge  a  certain  degree 
of  skill  is  required  to  prevent  mutilation,  which,  of  course,  impairs 
its  value  in  the  markets.  Sometimes  the  formations  adhere  so 
tightly  that  it  requires  the  united  efforts  of  both  men  to  loosen  them, 
and  in  most  cases  jiarts  of  the  base  of  the  sponge  are  left  behind. 


if 
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In  deep  water — that  is,  in  depths  over  38  or  40  feet — probably  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  hookers  liave  sufficient  strength,  keenness 
of  sight,  and  skill  with  the  pole  to  work  successfully.  In  consequence 
of  this  and  the  fact  that  only  when  the  water  is  exceptionally  clear 
can  the  sponges  be  seen  at  all  in  the  gi'eater  depths,  most  of  the 
hooking  is  carried  on  in  less  than  6  fathoms  of  water. 

In  1895  the  Mediterranean  method  of  sponging  with  diving  appa¬ 
ratus  was  introduced  into  the  Florida  field.  It  was  most  successful. 
Considerable  opjiosition  developed  from  those  engaged  in  the  old 


Courtesv  «>f  r.  S.  Hnmiu  of 

SPECIMEN  OF  ROCK  FROM  SPONGE  BEDS  OFF  ANCLOTE  KEY,  FLORIDA. 

This  rock  bears  13  species  of  commercial  and  noncommerc-ial  sponges,  besides  corals,  sea  feathers, 
starfishes,  crabs,  and  otlier  animals  characteristic  of  the  fauna  of  the  sponge  beds. 

hooking  method  to  the  introduction  of  diving,  created  from  the 
belief  that  diving  would  lessen  the  value  of  sponges  by  vastly  increas¬ 
ing  the  supply,  as  they  could  work  with  profit  under  weather  con- 
tlitions  which  would  make  hooking  commercially  impossible. 

As  compared  with  hooking,  the  diving  system  requires  a  much 
more  ex|)ensive  equipment.  Its  pumps,  suits,  and  gear  are  all  more 
costly  than  the  sponge  hooks  and  glasses,  which  constitute  the  sec¬ 
ondary  equipment  of  the  hooker.  'Phe  ex|)ense  of  operation  and 
cost  of  maintenance  are  also  heavier,  and  to  meet  this  additional 


4*ourtet*y  t»f  I’,  s.  ol" 

A  FLORIDA  SPONOE  DIVER. 

Sfxincin)',  by  IhcdiviriK  nielhoil,  requires  a  crew  of  el);hl  men;  twodivors  who  allernalc  on  account 
of  the  arduousness  of  the  duties;  three  oarsmen:  two  piinij)  men  who  niana>;e  the  air  apparatus 
and  hose;  and  one  iife-lino  man,  whose  important  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  life  iine  is  kept  clear 
and  that  the  signals  of  the  diver  are  iiromtrtly  regardetl.  The  law  prohibits  divers  from  working 
between  the  1st  of  May  and  the  1st  of  October  in  waters  less  than  .K)  feel  deep. 
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cost  the  yield  i)er  man  must  he  eonsiderahly  larj'er.  From  a  |)ro- 
(liictive  standpoint,  liowever,  tlie  divinji  metliod  lias  several  decided 
advanta<;es;  it  can  he  carried  on  in  rou<rher  waters,  at  j'reater  depths, 
and  the  div'er  is  enahled  to  procure  spon<ies  which  would  be  inac¬ 
cessible  to  tbe  hooker  workinjj  on  the  same  beds.  The  “shafander” 
or  diviiifi  dress,  a  jiart  of  the  divin*!  system,  has  been  abolished  in 
the  Mediterranean  countries,  since  the  diver  by  the  use  of  this  outtit 
was  enabled  to  comb  the  bottom  of  a  section  with  such  thorouifhness 
that  he  has  almost  exterminated  the  spon>;es  in  many  parts.  The 


A  SPONOK  DOCK  IN  llATAHANO,  CPHA. 

The  sjKmge  crop  is  sorted  into  prades  preparatory  to  exhil)itinp  them  for  market. 


law  therefore  stepped  in  to  assist  nature  in  protectini;  this  species.  j 

'Phe  “shafantler”  has  recently  also  been  debarretl  from  the  pearl  :| 

lisheries  of  Tahiti.  :! 

The  tirst  (livin';  or  machine  boats  u.sed  in  Florida  waters  were  ; 

small  spon‘;inf;  sloops  from  whicb  the  cabins  were  removed  and 
which  were  otherwise  remodeled  to  suit  requirements.  A  pump  i 

was  instalh'd  in  the  hold,  from  which  the  hatch  was  removed.  It 
was  soon  found  that  these  boats  were  too  heavy  and  clumsy  for  the  | 

work,  and  so  the  boats  of  the  (Jreek  type  were  introduced.  They  I 

are  “double-enders,’’  with  hi<;h  bows  and  sterns.  More  recently 
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gasoline  engines  have  been  jiluced  on  many  of  the  boats,  the  pro- 
})ellers  being  guarded  by  cages  to  prevent  fouling  of  the  hose  or  life 
line,  an  accident  which  might  readily  prove  fatal  to  the  diver  at  work. 
On  the  starboard  side  is  a  lieavy  ladder,  hinged  so  that  it  can  be 
swung  outboard  and  of  suflicient  length  to  extend  2  to  2^  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  machine 
boat,  as  without  it  the  diver  with  his  heavy  cumhersome  armoi- 
could  be  brought  aboard  only  with  extreme  difliculty.  The  divers 
carry  with  them  to  the  bottom  a  large  mesh  sack  into  which  the 


EXHIBIT  OF  SI'OXGES  IN  BATABANO,  CUBA. 


The  sponges  are  arranged  according  to  quality  upon  which  the  buyers  submit  bids  in  writing.  The  owner 
reserves  the  right  to  refuse  the  bids  if  not  satisfactory. 


sponges  are  placed.  The  boats  follow  along  the  surface,  pumping 
fresh  air  to  the  divers  and  hauling  up  and  lowering  the  sponge  bags 
whenever  full  or  empty.  There  is  little  risk  of  life  except  from 
sharks.  The  water  where  sponges  abound  are  infested  with  man- 
eaters,  and  many  are  the  thrilling  escapes  of  the  men  who  work  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  sponge  fishers  carry  no  weapons,  because 
a  weapon  that  would  cause  death  under  water  would  have  to  draw 
blood,  and  with  one  shark  killed  the  first  trace  of  blood  would  draw 
a  dozen  more.  The  diving  suits  are  too  heavy  for  rapid  movement. 
When  one  of  the  man-eating  sharks  appears  the  diver’s  only  course 
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is  to  remain  absolutely  still,  for  the  shark  will  not  disturb  anythin" 
he  thinks  dead. 

Another  method  of  gathering  sponges  which  has  not  yet  made 
its  appearance  in  American  waters  is  the  sponge-fishing  submarine 
boat,  considered  by  many  a  practical  and  useful  craft.  This  unique 
boat  has  been  built  at  a  French  shipbuilding  yard  and  sent  to  the 
sponge  fishing  grounds  of  Tunis,  where  it  is  now  in  operation.  It  is 
propelled  by  two  steel  oars,  which  are  operated  through  two  water¬ 
tight  joints.  Attached  to  the  forward  section  of  the  keel  is  a  wheel, 
upon  which  the  vessel  travels  over  the  level  bottom  of  hard  sand 


'*  ■  ■■  . .  . .  lit. 

_  y 

SeO.MOE  PACKING  HOUSE  SCENE  IN  BATABANO,  CUBA. 


After  trimming,  the  sponges  are  again  sorted  for  size  and^quality.  They  are  then  compressed  with 
a  screw  press  to  40  per  cent  of  their  original  bulk  and  packed  in  bales,  wrapped  in  burlap,  and 
roped. 


upon  which  the  sponges  are  found.  The  sponge-grappling  apparatus 
consists  of  a  movable  arm  which  projects  from  the  bow  through  a 
water-tight  spherical  joint.  This  is  operated  by  a  man  inside  the 
hull  from  a  view  obtained  through  the  forward  window.  Electric 
lights  furnish  illumination.  The  sponges  as  fast  as  seized  are  thrown 
into  a  basket  suspended  from  a  forward  arm  of  the  boat. 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  both  the  diving  and  hooking  methods 
are  in  vogue  in  the  sponging  industry  of  Florida,  the  number  of 
sponges  which  “get  the  hook”  fully  equals  the  number  obtained 
by  the  divers.  When  the  small  boats  carry  their  loads  to  the  main 


ship  the  sponges  are  placed  on  deck  and  left  there  until  all  the  slimy 


Sl’OXUK  TKIMMKUS  VT  ISATAHANO,  (UMiA. 

At  the  .SIH)!!),'*'  packiiiK  houses  thev  are  lull  Ihrouiih  several  processes  of  eleansiii);.  and  then  the  irreKularilies  are  clipped  olf  wilh  sheep  shears.  Coiisiiierahle 
skill  is  rtviuired  to  reduce  the  sihuikos  to  ilesirable  marketable  shapes  wilh  the  uiiniiiiiim  of  waste. 
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matter  they  contain  is  drained  off.  While  the  sponges  are  dying 
they  give  off  a  strong  odor  of  ammonia,  whieli,  after  a  few  days, 
changes  to  the  more  pleasant  smell  of  seaweed.  The  schooner  then 
returns  to  its  base  of  operation  and  places  its  catch  in  pens  or  “  kraals,” 
generally  about  10  feet  scpiare  and  built  of  wattled  stakes  driven 
in  shallow  water  in  the  shelter  of  some  key  or  land,  so  that  the  flowing 
tide  washes  the  s])onges  as  it  comes  and  goes.  This  washing  process 
takes  about  one  week,  after  which  the  sponges  are  thoroughly 


(PliotO!*  of  sponfres  furnished  tliroujrh  courtesy  of  U.  S.  Bureiiu  of  Fisheries.) 

SlIEEPSWOOI.  SPONOE— ROCK  ISLAND,  FLORIDA. 


This  srado  of  sheepswool  sponge  is  eonsidered  the  best  and  highest  priced  of  North  America.  The 
surface  color  is  grayish  brown,  and  the  root  and  interior  are  little  tinged  with  red.  They  are  .soft, 
absorbent,  very  durable,  and  of  good  shape.  For  general  bath  purposes,  and  cleaning  carriages, 
cars,  and  other  highly  polished  surfaces,  they  are  unetjualed. 


squeezed  out  and  beaten  with  sticks  until  all  the  living  matter  dis¬ 
appears.  They  are  then  strung  in  bunches  upon  pieces  of  rope. 
After  drying  the  sponges  are  cleansed  out  quite  thoroughly  by  hand, 
sorted  according  to  kinds,  arranged  in  piles  to  show  them  to  the 
best  advantage,  anti  soaked  in  water  in  order  to  swell  them  to  their 
largest  proportions.  They  are  now  ready  for  market,  and  this 
phase  of  the  industry  is  a  most  interesting  one. 

At  appointed  times,  sponge  buyers  assemble  and,  proceeding  from 
pile  to  pile,  bid  for  each  separately,  basing  their  bids  on  the  number 
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of  bundles  and  the  size  and  grade  of  the  sjionges.  hhich  bidder 
writes  liis  offer  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  liands  it  to  a  person  designated 
for  tliat  purpose,  who,  when  all  the  bids  are  in,  reads  them  olf,  aw’ard- 
ing  the  lot  to  the  highest.  The  owner  reserv'es  the  right,  however, 
to  refuse  to  sell  at  the  bids  offered. 

After  purchasing,  the  buyers  forward  the  sponges  to  their  packing 
and  warehouses,  which  they  maintain  at  convenient  jioints  on  the 
coast.  Here  they  are  thoroughly  cleansed  of  the  remaining  dirt,  all 
foreign  particles  are  removed,  and  the  irregular  and  torn  parts  are 
clipped  with  shears,  the  cliiipers  requiring  a  degree  of  skill  to  reduce 
the  sponge  to  regidar  shape  with  the  minimum  waste.  After  being 


YELLOW  Sl’ON'GE— FLORIDA  KEY. 


This  species,  cake  shaped  and  massive,  is  the  finest  grade  of  yellow  sponges.  It  is  attractive  in 
appearance,  harder  than  the  wooi  sponge,  and  less  absorbent  and  durable.  The  color  is  usually 
a  rich  yellow,  sometimes  tinged  with  rust  red  or  chestnut.  The  yellow  sponges  are  excellent  for 
many  purposes  in  the  arts,  and  when  bleached  make  attractive  and  soft,  cheap  bath  sponges. 

trimmed  the  sponges  are  sorted  according  to  size  and  quality,  and 
pressed  into  bales,  wliich  are  wrapped  in  burlap.  But  one  size,  kind, 
and  grade  of  sponge  is  placed  in  a  bale,  which  usually  weighs  from  1 5 
to  60  pounds.  The  machinery  used  in  baling  resembles  very  much  the 
cotton  presses.  The  sponges  are  packed  almost  dry,  so  that  the 
pieces,  when  relieved  from  pressure,  remain  compressed  until  mois¬ 
tened.  As  sponges  are  sold  by  w^eight  they  are  often  adulterated  an 
additional  vceiglit  added  by  a  system  of  "loading.’  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  thoroughly  soaking  the  sponges  in  a  preparation  of  rock 
salt,  glucose,  and  sand,  and  then  put  through  a  wringer  and  laid  out 
to  drain.  To  aid  in  appearance  and  selling  value  sponge.s  are  bleached 
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before  marketing.  One  process  is  the  use  of  a  solution  of  lime  ami 
sea  water;  if  the  solution  is  made  too  strong  with  lime  it  renders  the 
sponge  hard  and  easy  to  tear.  Another  method  is  immersing  the 
sponge  in  soapsuds  and  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air. 
While  bleaching  is  of  importance  from  the  eomniereial  standpoint, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  practical  value  of  the  sponge  is  impaired,  as 
it  weakens  the  fiber  and  shortens  its  period  of  usefulness. 

In  Cuba  the  sponge  is  found  both  on  the  north  and  south  coasts. 
'Phe  most  important  beds  are  on  the  southern  coast  in  the  vicinity  of 
Batabano,  between  the  mainland  and  the  Isle  of  Pines.  These 


giounds  were  discovered  in  1844,  and  enjoyed  an  annual  output 
during  the  last  year  amounting  to  approximately  one-half  million 
dollars.  Over  25  per  cent  of  Batabano’s  male  popidation  are  engaged 
in  sponging — about  1,500  in  fishing  and  500  more  in  trimming  and 
marketing  the  output.  The  average  grade  of  sjionges  from  Batabano 
is  valued  at  $2  to  .S2.25  per  pound,  and  some  of  the  largest  wool 
sponges  weigh  as  much  as  4  and  even  6  pounds.  The  trimmings 
are  baled  and  delivered  aboard  ship  in  Havana  at  $1.50  per  100 
pounds,  and  are  used  in  the  United  States  for  filtering  purposes, 
packing  explosives,  delicate  articles,  etc.  The  industry  is  unionized 
here  and  none  but  members  of  the  union  are  permitted  to  engage  in 


ANCLOTE  YELLOW  SPONGE,  FLORIDA. 

This  variety  of  tlie  yellow  sponge  is  more  ma.ssive  than  the  usual  Key  yellow.  The  surface  is  uneven 
and  lumpy,  and  the  whole  sponge  is  harsher  and  less  compressible  than  the  Key  yellow.  It  is  less  desira¬ 
ble  for  commercial  purposes. 
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the  lislieries.  Some  effort  is  heinj;  made  to  jirotect  the  industiv  on 
tliis  island  hy  elosinji  certain  sections  for  three  montlis  at  a  time,  so 
as  to  <rive  the  animal  <;ro\vtJi  a  chance  to  recuperate.  Tliis,  liowever, 
accomplishes  hut  little  in  the  desired  result,  since  it  requires  from 
three  to  seven  years  for  a  sponije  to  <;row  to  marketable  size.  What 
should  he  done  is  to  carefully  study  and  determine  the  spawning 


THE  AXCLOTE  ORASS  Sl’ONOE. 

Tliese  are  the  best  of  the  fjrass  sponces.  but  their  shape  is  such  that  they  are 
ftenerally  used  as  cuts.  They  are  almost  always  shaped  like  waste-paper 
baskets,  inverted  truncated  cones  deeply  hollowed  on  their  upper  faces. 
The  skeletons  are  of  a  dirty  brown  color,  harsh  to  the  touch,  and  hiKhly 
elastic  and  resilient.  They  are  mainly  used  bv  manufacturers  of  explosives, 
by  masons,  and  for  cleaning  purposes  about  the  machine  shop  as  well  as  in 
the  kitchen. 


season  of  the  different  sponjies  and  forbid  their  bein"  taken  at  sucb 
times  and  until  they  have  attained  a  certain  size  and  <;ro\vth. 

The  method  of  hookiii"  has  proved  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  and 
effective  for  fishinf;  sponj^es  in  (’uba,  though  a  few  are  taken  in  shallow 
waters  by  wadin*;.  Here  also,  as  in  Florida,  the  marketinf;  is  done 
by  auction,  althoufih  the  method  of  strin<;inf'  a  dozen  sponj'es  of 
uniform  size  and  haiifiinj;  in  festoons  for  inspection  before  sale  is 
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considered  more  satisfactory  than  tlie  layinfr  out  in  piles,  as  in  Florida. 
It  affords  the  buyer  ample  opportunity  to  determine  the  jjrade  and 
value  of  the  car<:oes  offered.  About  one-half  of  the  sponges  from 
Cuba  are  marketed  in  the  Ihiited  States,  where  a  duty  of  16  per  cent 
is  imposed,  and  the  balance  jioes  to  En<;land,  France,  and  Germany. 

While  sponges  are  found  in  several  other  sections  of  the  Ameiicas, 
the  distinction  of  furnishinj;  the  jireatest  variety  belonjjs  to  Florida 
and  the  West  Indies,  the  more  popular  jjrades  beinj;  sheep’s-wool. 
velvet,  yellow,  jfrass,  fjlove,  reef,  and  wire.  The  hitihest  priced 
sponge  is  the  Turkish.  These  have  brought  as  high  as  $50  per  pound, 


THE  KEY  GRASS  SPONGE. 

.\nother  species  of  the  jtrass  sponttcs  which  is  e%-en  more  varied  in  appearance  than  tlie  corresponding 
Sf  grade  from  .Vnclote.  They  are,  however,  softer  andinore  compressible,  but  less  durable. 


but  their  production  is  extremely  limited.  Next  is  America's  sheep’s- 
wool  variety,  so  called  because  of  its  resemblance.  Notwithstanding 
that  this  is  a  much  cheajier  grade,  it  is  often  preferred  to  the  Turkish 
sjionge  as  a  toilet  article.  Then,  in  older,  follow  the  velvet,  yellow, 
grass,  and  glove  sponges. 

Extensive  sponge  beds  also  exist  in  the  Bahama  Islands.  Here  a 
very  good  (piality  is  produced  and  the  fisheries  date  hack  from  1S41. 
The  value  of  their  product  has  averaged  over  half  a  million  dollars 
per  year  and  marks  the  chief  industry  of  the  islands.  Practically  all 
of  the  s|)onges  are  taken  by  means  of  the  hook.  The  rnited  States 
imports  one-half  of  the  annual  production  of  these  islands.  In  British 
8412-4  -  Bull.  1—11 - (i 
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Holuluras  sponges  are  found  along  tlip  entire  coast,  wiiile  Nicaragua 
and  the  Island  of  Gonaves,  in  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  claim  extensive 
sponge  beds.  In  Mexico,  on  the  north  and  east  coasts  of  Yucatan, 
there  are  sponge  beds  which  have  but  recently  been  exploited. 
According  to  surveys  made,  it  is  said  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
the  silk  and  sheep’s-wool  varieties.  An  American  sjmdicate,  composed 
of  business  men  from  New  Orleans,  has  begun  operations  on  the  east 


THE  KEY  CLOVE  Sl’OX(iE  OK  KLOHIDA. 

This  CTa<le  of  sponge  is  found  on  tlie  Key  and  Hay  grounds  of  Floriiia  and 
in  the  Bahamas— the  Bay  ground  sp<H'iinens  are,  liowever.  very  poor. 

Glove  sponges  are  very  soft  and  elastie.  but  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
their  fiber  and  their  open  texture  they  are  almost  worthless  for  eomnier- 
eial  purposes. 

coast,  and  it  is  jtlanned  to  work  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  using  the 
Greek  divers  etpiipped  with  modern  apparatus.  The  Bay  of  Carta¬ 
gena,  in  Colombia,  is  rich  in  sponge  beds  and  the  local  Ushers  claim 
for  it  sponges  of  excellent  tpiality  and  size.  Concessions  have  recently 
been  granted  for  the  exjdoitation  of  the  industry. 

Interesting  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  transjilanting 
sponges  alive.  These  have  been  ((uite  successful,  and  valuable  live 
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'Purkish  sponges  have  been  moved  to  American  waters.  Some  sneeess 
in  Cuba  lias  attended  attempts  at  growing  sponges  by  fastening  cut 
sections  to  bamboo  strips  and  sinking  into  water,  but  the  long  time 
re<|uired  for  them  to  mature  makes  the  experiment  doubtful. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Moore,  Scientific  Assistant,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  who  was  awarded  the  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  gold  at 
the  Fourth  International  Fishery  Congress,  in  1908,  for  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  paper  on  sponge  fisheries,  has  conducted  a  series  of  exper¬ 
iment  which  have  resulted  in  the  jiroduction  of  the  rootless  sponge. 
The  root  of  the  sponge  is  its  most  vulnerable  part,  and  at  this  point  it 
first  begins  to  tear.  A  rootless  sponge,  therefore,  will  far  outlast  the 
common  variety.  'Phe  method  of  producing  the  rootless  sponge  is  to 
cut  the  animals  into  jiieces  about  2  inches  sipiare.  These  small  sec¬ 
tions  are  then  strung  on  wires  fastened  to  stakes  driven  into  the 
shallow  sea  water.  In  eighteen  months  these  seeds  attain  twenty- 
five  times  their  original  weight.  These  cuttings  grow  into  a  perfect 
ball,  with  no  vulnerable  point,  their  roots  being  on  the  inside.  All 
species  of  sj)onges  can  be  reproduced  in  this  e.xtraordinary  way. 


F^R  a  number  ui'  years  |)ast  tliere  has  been  a  steady  ineiease  in 
the  production  and  consumption  of  the  bitiiminous  coal  of 
('Idle.  This  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  lower  cost  of  the 
domestic  coal  in  comparison  with  the  price  of  importeil  coal, 
but  largely  and  chiefly  to  a  better  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
suming;  public  of  the  quality  and  excellence  of  ('hilean  coal.  When 
coal  from  the  mines  of  Chile  was  first  placed  ujmn  the  market,  little 


COAL  MIXES  AT  LOTA, CHILE. 


The  town  is  situated  on  .\raueo  Hay.  and  is  tlie  center  ol  a  larpe  coalinu  region.  \  copper  smelter 
and  lire-brick  manuf.actory  are  also  located  here.  On  the  hill  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  middle 
background  is  the  beautiful  Cousiflo  I’ark. 

care  was  exercised  in  exploiting  the  deposits  or  in  classifyin*;  tind  sort¬ 
ing  the  various  grades.  As  a  result,  in  many  instances  unsatisfactory 
results  were  obtained  and  ('hilean  coal  was  unjustly  and  erroneously 
branded  as  being  of  a  fpiality  inferior  to  the  imported  article. 

This  mistaken  impression  is,  however,  disappearing  to  a  consitler- 
able  extent,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a  result  of  the  assuring 
e.xperiments  of  exjierts  iiml  the  rejieatetl  comjitirativtt  analyses  of 
6S4 
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Chilean  witli  difl'erent  classes  ol'  foreiirn  coal.  'Fhe  results  of  these 
experiments  ])rove  that,  with  the  excejition  of  one  certain  class  of 
British  coal,  the  domestic  coal  of  the  Hepublic  is  ecpial  in  ciiiality  and 
calorific  power  to  that  mined  in  other  ])arts  of  England,  Australia. 
France,  (icrmany,  Beljjium,  Russia,  and  Ja{)an.  The  class  of  Enftlish 
coal  which  is  concedeil  as  sli<;htly  superior  to  the  domestic  product 
forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  quantity  of  coal  imported  into 
the  country. 


It  may  be  stated  with  certainty  that  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign 
coal  brought  into  Chile  is  not  alone  higher  in  jirice,  but  is  even  of  an 
inferior  (piality  to  the  domestic  product  in  calorific  power  and  general 


EI.ECTHIC  THAIN  OX  THE  “CARLOS  ALBERTO”  MINE. 


•In  the  ooal  mines  at  Lola,  wliicli  are  very  larpely  worked  under  the  I’aeifie  Oeean.  eleetricity  is 
used  throUKliont.  both  for  lifthtiiiK  and  traction.  Tlie  picture  shows  an  electric  train  jttst  emerg- 
ing  from  a  sithmarine  tunnel  over  a  mile  in  length. 

desirability  for  industrial  purposes.  This  assertion  has  been  veri¬ 
fied  time  and  again  by  numerous  analyses,  many  of  which  have  been 
made  by  the  engineers  of  the  State  railways.  These  exiiei-iments 
and  re|)orts  are  available  for  consultation  by  iinyone  interested  in 
this  (piestion. 

The  report  of  Carlos  Euuiluz,  who  was  sent  by  the  ('hilean  Cov- 
ernment  to  England  and  Australia  to  study  the  tpiality,  desirability, 
and  |)rice  of  English  and  Australian  coal  in  comparison  with  the 
Chilean  article,  is  exceedingly  interesting,  demonstrating,  as  it  does, 
the  superiority  of  Chilean  over  Australian  coal. 
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The  Jiios  de  Cuniuiluluie  C\)al  Compiinv,  wliicJi  I'uniislies  laifje 
((uantities  of  fuel  to  the  State  railways,  had  tludr  mines  investigated 
and  reported  upon  by  two  distinguislied  engineering  exjierts,  Jose 
DEL  C.  Fuenzalida  and  EurAiux)  Lemaitke.  In  referring  to  the 
quality  of  the  different  classes  of  coal  mined  by  their  company,  the 
report  indicates  that  the  State  railways  are  the  jirincijial  consumers 
of  coal  from  the  mines  of  the  company,  and  their  continued  use  of 
this  fuel  in  preference  to  all  others  constitutes  the  best  jiroof  of  the 
excellent  (piality  of  this  coal,  which  can  com])ete  advantageously 
with  foreign  products. 


ENTRANCE  TO  A  COAL  MINE  AT  LOTA,  CHILE. 

Estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  prodiietion  for  the  first  six  months  of  1910.  the  total  output  of  coal  from 
the  mines  of  Lola,  for  the  year  1910,  is  given  as  l.'iO.tKK)  Ions. 

A  Viduable  official  report  on  Chilean  coal,  made  many  years  ago 
by  Ignacio  Domekyo,  an  expert  mining  engineer,  who  visited  and 
examinetl  thoroughly  the  northern  and  southern  Chilean  coal  fields, 
was  published  by  the  Government  of  Chile  under  the  title,  “Measures 
to  Encourage  the  Mining  Industry  in  Chile.”  This  interesting  docu¬ 
ment  claims  that  the  use  of  Chilean  coal  for  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  is  more  advantageous  than  F^nglish  coal,  and  that,  for  all 
industrial  purposes,  the  former  could  supplant  the  imjiorted  grades. 

Inv'estigations  to  ascertain  the  possible  use  of  Chilean  coal  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  of  the  Republic  were  conducted,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Chilean  Government,  by  E.  F.  Dukke,  jirofessor  of 
metallurgy  at  the  University  of  Aachen  (Germany);  1).  IIovine,  a 
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Belgian  mining  engineer;  ami  Mr.  Delaford,  chief  engineer  of  the 
National  Society  of  Mines  of  Paris,  in  conjunction  with  the  celebrated 
French  chemist,  M.  Vattier.  The  results  of  these  investigations 
and  experiments  were  most  satisfactory,  and  a  unanimous  report  was 
submitted  declaring  that  Chilean  coal  was  of  excellent  quality  and 
entirely  adapted  to  all  forms  of  commercial  use  as  well  as  to  the  iron 
and  steel  industries. 

Doctor  Sievering,  of  Berlin,  in  an  exhaustive  and  careful  study 
of  Chilean  coal,  states  that  it  compares  favorably  with  the  best  coal 
known  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  that  it  is  superior  in  many 


WORKIXt;  at  a  DEl-TII  OF  1,00(1  FEET  IN  THE  COAI.  MIXES  OF  THE  COUSISA  COM- 
I'ANY,  AT  LOTA,  CIIILE. 

The  Cousifia  Company  controls  a  large  area  of  coal  mines  in  this  city,  and  employs  over  6,000  miners. 


ways  to  the  coal  generally  sold,  including  German  coal.  Miguel  R. 
Machaoo,  a  mining  engineer,  who  published  a  report  on  Chilean  coal 
in  1905  in  the  bulletin  of  the  inspection  of  mines,  compares  the 
analyses  of  Chilean  coal  with  those  of  foreign  coal,  ami  shows  that  the 
ilomestic  product  is  equal  to  the  best  commercial  coal  of  the  world. 

The  Arauco  Carboniferous  Company  had  analyses  of  a  number  of 
samples  of  Arauco  coal  made  by  a  well-known  linn  of  London  chemists 
and  compared  the  results  with  the  analyses  of  Welsh  coal  published 
by  the  British  Admiralty.  But  little  ditl’erence  was  found  in  the 
quality  of  Chilean  and  English  coal,  the  Chilean  coal  being  superior 
to  manv  classes  of  English  coal,  and  being  equal  in  calorific  power  to 
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from  112  to  O.'i.S  per  cent  of  the  best  class  of  En^lisli  coal.  Compari¬ 
sons  of  Chilean  with  Australian  coal  <rave  even  better  lesults,  and 
showed  that  Chilean  coal  is  sii|)erior  to  the  Duckenfeld  Australian 
coal,  the  pade  which  is  imported  in  lar<:est  quantities  into  Chile. 

A  distin<:uished  enirineer,  dn.io  Duplaqi  et,  who  made  a  careful 
and  systematic  study  of  the  Chilean  coal  fields,  j)uhlishin^  his  observa¬ 
tions  thereon  in  HKKi,  is  convinced  of  the  excellent  (lualitv  of  Chilean 
coal  and  of  its  superiority  over  many  other  <:rades  of  fuel.  He  spe¬ 
cifically  states  that  it  is  sujierior  to  the  best  trades  of  Japanese  coal. 

The  Chilean  Mininj;  Statistics,  pid)lished  in  H)()J  by  the  National 
Societv  of  Mines,  show  that  the  calorific  power  of  Chilean  coal  is  from 
7,891  to  7,978  units,  as  compared  with  the  best  Enjrlish  coal,  which 
•rives  8,107  units.  In  other  words,  if  a  certain  quantity  of  hhiolish 
coal  raises  8,107  liters  of  water  from  1°  to  100°  C.  in  a  s))ecified  time, 
an  equal  quantity  of  Chilean  coal  in  the  same  time  would  raise  7,978 
liters  of  water  from  1°  to  100°  C.  Reducin<r  this  proposition  to  its 
simplest  form,  it  would  reipiire  the  same  (piantitv  of  Enjrlish  coal  to 
boil  81  liters  of  water  as  it  wt)uld  an  equal  quantity  of  Chilean  coal 
to  boil  79  liters  of  water. 

Arjruin^  alon<r  these  lines,  Domekyo  contended  that  while  the 
best  quality  of  En<rlish  coal  is  slijrhtly  superior  to  Chilean  coal, 
industrially  and  commercially  speakinjr,  the  use  of  Chilean  coal  is 
])referable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  cheaper,  and  that  the  dilference  in  the 
price  of  the  two  coals  more  than  compensates  for  the  slijrht  excess  of 
calorific  power  of  the  best  orade  of  Enj^lish  coal  over  the  Chilean 
product.  For  this  reason  the  latter  is  l)v  far  more  economical,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  as  desirable  for  industrial  usajres  as  is  the  Eufflish 
coal.  That  these  rejxuts  of  the  experts  are  not  merely  theoretical 
views,  has  been  evidenced  time  and  a<;ain  by  the  larj^e  quantities  of 
('hilean  coal  which  the  State  railways  of  Chile  are  ])urchasin';.  Recent 
advices  indicate  that  an  order  has  just  been  placed  by  these  railwa3  s 
for  60,000  tons  of  coal  from  the  mines  of  Lota,  (’oronel,  and  Marcelo 
Iluet  at  S5.93  per  ton,  and  80,000  tons  from  Rios  de  Curanilahue 


mines. 


FIRST  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
CONTINENTAL  POSTAL 
CONGRESS,  AT  MONTE- 

VTHFO  . . . 

W  Jt  JLA  JLm^  ^  -4  a  4  4  4 


The  P'iist  South  AuuMiciin  ( 'ontiiu'iital  Postal  ('on>rress  hold 
its  iiiau<ruial  session  in  Athoncum  Hall,  Montevideo, 
I'ni^uay,  on  .lannarv  S.  101 1,  and  adjourned  on  the  second 
of  IThniaiy.  The  Second  South  American  ('ontinental 
Postal  ('oiifxress  will  convene  in  lOKi  at  a  place  to  he  selected  in 
191")  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  paiticipatiiii;  countries,  expressed 
throufrh  the  meditim  of  the  International  Postal  Bureau  established 
in  Montevideo  by  the  Eiist  South  American  Postal  (’onjrress.  All 
of  the  Kepid)lics  of  South  America  were  represented  in  this  confer¬ 
ence,  and  the  utmost  haiiuony  and  <rood  will  prevailed  in  all  the  acts 
and  deliberations  of  the  assembly.  The  followin';  is  a  list  of  the 
dele<;ates  to  the  ('onj;ress: 


AUOENTINK  l{EI*LBI.ie. 

•Sr.  Solano  Tokkes  ('AnuErtA,  Sr.  .Ivan 

M IGONI. 

BOLIVIA. 

Mr.  ('oRNELio  Hios,  Mr.  Ai.bekto  Miez 
i)E  Medina. 

B  liAZIL. 

Mr.  Franclsco  .losE  de  Ai.meida  Hfiant, 
Mr.  Mominco  Leonardo  I’ires  de 
('astro  Loi'ez,  Mr.  t'lRoii.io  Silvestre 
DE  Faria. 

COLOMBIA. 

The  followin';  (.'hileaii  delegates  were  ap- 
jioiiited  hy  the  President  of  Coloinhia 
to  represent  the  latter  countryjin  (the 
proeeedin<;s  of  the  ('on';ress,^to  wit: 

Sr.  tiUiLLERMo  Perez  Valdivieso,  Sr. 
Ricardo  Varoas  M. 


chile. 

Mr.  Marital  Martinez  de  Ferrari,  Sr. 
(itTLLER.MO  PeREZ  VaI.DIVIESO,  Sr. 
Ricardo  Vargas  .M. 

ECUADOR. 

Mr.  .Matias  Alonso  Criado. 

PARAGUAY. 

Sr.  .luAN  Francisco  Perez.  Mr.  Luis 
Abente  IIaedo. 

PERU. 

Sr.  .Manuel  EIlias  Ronnemaison. 

URUGUAY. 

Sr.  Francisco  Garcia  Santos,  Sr.  .Iuan 
Rampon,  Sr.  Guzman  Papini,  Sr.  Fmi- 
Lio  Milhas,  ,Ir.,  Sr.  Hector  R.  Gomez, 
Sr.  .Iuan  (’apurro. 

VENEZUELA. 


tiS!) 


Sr.  .losE  Fnrique  Rodo. 
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The  inaiijiural  session  was  opened  by  Sr.  Benjamin  Fernandez 
Y  Medina,  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the  Kepnblic  of  Uruguay,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Diplomatic  (’oips  accredited  to  the  Uruguayan 
cajiital,  prominent  Clovernment  officials,  and  a  large  gathering  of 
distinguished  peisons.  The  temporary  chairman,  after  welcoming 
the  delegates  in  a  shoit  and  apjiropriate  address  on  behalf  of  the 
Uruguayan  Government  and  people,  ))roceeded  to  the  real  work  of 
the  convention  by  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  (’ongress.  Sr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Fernandez  y  Medina,  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the  Kepnblic 

of  Uruguaj’,  and  Dr. 
Emilio  Barbaroux,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Uruguay,  were  chosen 
honoi  ary  presidents  of  the 
f  ( 'ongress,  and  the  Director 

General  of  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs  of  Urugua}^  Sr. 
Francisco  Garcia 
Santos,  who  was  largely 

the 

M  A  R  C  I  A  I, 


zil,  and  Di- 

Martinez  DE  Ferrari,  of 
(’Idle,  were  elected  vice 
chairmen  of  the  (’ongress. 
Sr.  Guzman  Papini,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Dejiartment 
of  Posts  and  Telegrajihs  of 
Uruguay,  and  Sr.  Emilio 
Milhas,  Jr.,  C’hief  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Posts  and  Tele¬ 
graphs  of  the  Uruguayan  Republic,  were  elected  secretaries  of  the 
Congress. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  business  and  to  study  intelligently  in 
detail  the  different  subjects  presented  to  it,  the  M'ork  of  the  Congress 
was  divided  into  five  topics  and  the  following  committees  appointed 
to  report  on  the  same  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress: 

First  Committee,  General  Convention. — Juan  Francisco  Perez  (Paraguay),  chair¬ 
man;  Juan  Migoni  (Argentina),  secretary;  Alherto  Diez  de  Medina  (Bolivia), 
Francisco  Jose  de  .\lmeida  Brant  (Brazil;,  Ricardo  Vargas  M.  (Chile-Colombia), 
Matias  .\lonso  Uriado  (Ecuador),  Manuel  Elias  Bonnemaison  (Peru),  Hector 
R.  (tOMEZ  (Uruguay;,  and  Jose  Enrioue  Rodc)  (Venezuela). 


SENOR  DON  FRANCISCO  GARCIA  Y  SANTOS. 


Director  General  of  I’osts  ami  Telenraphs  of  UruKiiay,  who 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  First  South  .American  Costal 
Congress  at  Montevideo.  January  8-F'ebruary  2,  1911. 
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Second  Committee,  Postal  Orders,  Savings  Banks,  and  Declared  Values. — Cornelio 
Rios  (Holi%ia),  chairman;  Virgilio  Silvestre  ue  Faria  (Brazil),  secretary;  Gui¬ 
llermo  Perez  Valdivieso  (Chile-Colombia),  Manuel  Elias  Bonnemaison  (Pern), 
and  Juan  Capurro  (Uruguay). 

Third  Committee,  Parcels  Post. — Manuel  Elias  Bonnemaison  (Peru),  chairman; 
Ricardo  \  argas  M.  (Chile-Colombia),  secretary;  Solano  Torres  Cabrera  (Argen¬ 
tina),  Do.mingo  Leonardo  Pires  de  Castro  Lopez  (Brazil),  and  Juan  Rampon 
(Uruguay). 

Fourth  Committee,  International  Postal  Bureau. — Matias  Alonso  Criado  (Ecua¬ 
dor),  chairman;  Juan  Capulro  (Uruguay),  secretary;  Cornelio  Rios  (Bolivia); 
Domingo  Leonardo  Pires  de  Castro  Lopez  (Brazil);  Ricardo  Vargas  M.  (Chile- 
Coloml)ia);  Luis  Abente  IIaedo  (Paraguay);  Manuel  Elias  Bonnemaison  (Peru); 
Jose  Enrique  Rodo  (Venezuela),  and  Juan  Migoni  (Argentina). 

Fi/th  Committee,  Miscellaneous  Subjects. — Jose  Enrique  Rodo  (Venezuela), 
chairman;  Juan  Rampon  (Uruguay),  secretary;  Alberto  Diez  de  Medi.na  (Bolivia); 
Francisco  Jose  de  Almeida  Brant  (Brazil),  and  Guillermo  Perez  ^■ALDIVIESo 
(Chile-Colombia). 

With  tlie  object  of  extending  iind  imjiroving  the  intercontinental 
postal  seniee  of  South  America,  aiul  in  order  to  establish  unity  of 
action  at  I’niversal  Postal  Congresses  in  which  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  may  ptirticipate,  the  following  ail  referendum  convention  was 
rejiorted  to  the  assembly  by  Committee  No.  1,  and  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Congress: 

Article  One. —  Union  of  South  American  post  offices. 

The  contracting  countries  which,  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  declaration, 
constitute  a  close  union  for  the  ])urpose  of  facilitating  and  improving  the  carrying 
out  of  all  postal  services,  agree  to  modify  the  Lhiiversal  Postal  Convention  in  the 
manner  set  forth  in  the  following  clauses: 

Article  Two. —  Transit  expenses. 

The  contracting  countries  agree  to  establish  free  territorial  and  maritime  transit 
for  all  correspondence  e.xclusively  continental. 

This  free  transit  shall  become  binding  when  the  new  general  statistics  that  are 
now  being  compiled  in  accordance  with  Article  XXXIll  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Postal  Convention  of  Rome  become  operative. 

Article  Three.  Bates  and  conditions  of  shipments. 

The  rates  which  the  Convention  of  Rome  establishes  are  reduced  on  corresiKUulence 
between  the  contracting  countries  in  the  following  manner: 

(1 )  On  letters,  20  centimes  for  the  first  20  grams,  and  10  centimes  for  each  additional 
20  grams  or  fraction  thereof. 

(2)  On  daily  newspapers  and  periodic  publications.  21  centimes  for  each  100  grams 
or  fraction  thereof. 

Cl)  On  samjiles,  21  centimes  for  each  50  grams  or  fraction  thereof,  with  a  minimum 
jKistage  of  5  centimes.  The  maximum  weight  of  packages  of  samples  is  raised  to  5(X) 
grams. 

i4)  The  fixed  charges  for  registration,  return  receipts,  and  reipiests  for  tracing  regis¬ 
tered  mail  not  entitled  to  return  receipt,  as  well  as  the  jiostageon  .shipments  by  express, 
are  reduced  to  20  centimes. 

(5)  The  postal  administrations  of  the  contracting  countries  waive  the  right  to  receive 
from  the  .senders  of  mail  any  additional  charges  on  mail  dpjK>sited  addre.ssed  to  any  of 
the  postal  administrations  of  the  signatory  powers. 


THE  ANTHENEUM  AT  MONTEVIDE(}  WHERE  THE  ROSTAI-  CONGRESS  HELU  ITS  SESSIONS. 
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Article  I'oir.-  LmhiUtij  for  re<ii  teral  art  ides. 

(I  I  The  iiideninity  rehwd  to  in  parairrapli  1  <il'  article  S  of  the  Convention  of  Home 
will  alt!o  he  ])aid  in  proven  cases  of  violation  within  the  postal  service. 

(2i  A  inaxiniiiin  term  of  H)  months  is  lixed  for  the  answer  to  claims  for  reu:istered 
articles,  holdins;  the  jwist  ollice  that  does  not  answer  a  claim  in  that  length  of  time 
resjionsilih*  for  the  lo.ss. 

.\KTtci.E  h'lVE.  Frankiiifi  pririlffiea. 

( 1 )  The  cotitractitig  countries  agree  to  grant  ample  frattkitig  privileges  to  the  tnail  of 
the  Ititernational  Sonth  Americati  Postal  lliireati.  to  the  Diplotnatic  Corps  iti  getieral. 
and  to  consular  re])resentatives  in  the  dispatch  of  mail  to  their  respective  (loyernments. 

Likewi.se  the  usual  correspondence  of  national  institutions  of  a  scientilic  character 
and  of  cotnmon  ititerest.  as  well  as  the  correspondence  of  South  American  .scientilic 
conferences  in  which  the  majority  of  the  nations  of  the  continent  are  represented,  .shall 
circulate  without  charge. 

(21  The  exemption  of  postage  on  exchange  coj)ies  issued  liy  newspajiers  and  South 
.\merican  |)ul)lications.  up  to  two  copies  for  each  address,  is  likewise  agreed  to. 

.\rticle  Six. —  rtakliiered  mail. 

The  postal  administrations  of  the  contractitig  coiititries  are  not  obligated  to  return 
to  the  country  of  origin  utideliv(>n‘d  newspajiers,  pt'riodic  puhlications,  and  jirinted 
matter  that  have  been  forwarded  at  the  redticed  tariff  of  their  cla.ss. 

-V  uric  I.  E  Seven. — Proh  i  h  i  t  ioit . 

Without  jirejudice  to  the  provisions  of  the  domestic  laws  of  each  country  concerning 
restrict  ions  as  to  tin*  circulation  of  mail,  disjiatch  will  not  lx*  given  to  obscene  literature. 

Article  Eight.— sen  ins. 

(1 1  The  post  ollices  of  the  contracting  countries  agree  to  adhere  as  soon  as  po.ssihle 
to  the  Convention  of  Home  concernitig  identificatioti  books. 

(2)  The  contracting  cotintries  will  also  establi.sh  letter  service  with  declared  value, 
and  the  advice  to  which  the  Convtmtion  of  Rome  refers  havitig  been  previously 
obtained,  the  cotititries  deeming  it  expedient  will  establish  the  service  of  boxes  with 
declan'd  value. 

(:i)  The  countries  that  are  not  ready  to  accept  the  maximum  of  10,0(K)  francs,  which 
the  Convmition  of  Home  jm'scribes,  are  authorized  to  limit  it  to  francs. 

(I)  The  credit  on  each  box  for  land  transportation  is  reduced  to  2ij  centimes.  For 
maritime  transportation  the  credit  of  25  I'entimes  on  each  box  is  fixed  for  any  distance 
carried  not  in  excess  of  5(K)  miles,  50  centimes  for  distances  of  more  than  5(K)  u])  to 
2,500  miles,  atid  1  franc  for  distatices  greater  than  2,5(K)  miles. 

Article  Nine. — Arhitratioa. 

Every  disjnite  or  disagreement  that  may  arise  iti  tin*  postal  relations  of  South 
America  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration  effected  in  the  matiner  pre.scrihed  by  article 
2:1  of  the  |irincipal  ('onvetition  of  Home. 

.\i:ticle  Ten.  Sundri/  prori.sioas. 

(  I )  The  contracting  countries  shall  estalilish  the  service  of  paid  po.'<ta(p'  on  news- 
pajicrs  and  periodic  jiublications,  loo.se  slu'ets  or  in  jiackages,  with  the  exclusion  of 
those  of  ])ro|)aganda  or  comtnercial  reclaitn,  leaving  to  th<>  postal  de])artments  of  the 
contracting  countries  the  detertninatiou  of  the  re(|uired  guaratity  atid  other  reipii- 
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sites  that  the  newspaix'r  conrerns  must  comply  with  in  order  that  their  publications 
may  enjoy  this  privilege. 

(2)  The  contractin'?  countries  will  negotiate  with  the  respective  navigation  com¬ 
panies  for  the  free  transportation  of  the  mails  that  arc  exchanged  between  them. 

(3)  Likewise,  they  shall  negotiate  with  the  navigation  companies  which  ply  the 
South  American  waters  in  order  that  they  may  furnish  adequate  of  facilities  tor  the 
transmission  of  pouches  and  mail  dispatched  at  the  last  hour. 

Akticle  JIleven. — Protection  to  postal  agents. 

The  authorities  of  the  contracting  countries  are  obligated  to  render,  when  solicited, 
such  cooperation  as  may  be  needed  by  postal  agents  charged  with  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  pouches  and  mail  in  transit  through  said  countries. 

ArtTiCLE  Twelve. — International  South  American  Postal  Bureau. 

(li  There  is  hereby  organized,  under  the  name  of  the  International  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Postal  I’ureau,  a  central  bureau  with  headquarters  in  Montevideo  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  and  the  expenses  of 
which  shall  bo  borne  by  all  of  the  postal  administrations  of  the  contracting  countries. 

(2)  The  International  South  American  Postal  Bureau  is  charged: 

lai  With  collecting,  coordinating,  publishing,  and  distributing  data  of  all  kinds 
which  may  specially  interest  the  international  South  American  postal  service. 

(f>)  With  giving,  at  the  request  of  the  parties  in  interest,  its  opinion  concerning 
disputed  questions  which  may  ari.se  with  respect  to  the  provi.sions  that  refer  to  the 
relations  of  the  South  American  post  offices. 

ic)  With  making  known  the  recpiests  concerning  the  miKlitication  of  tin*  ai'ts  of 
the  Congress  that  may  be  formulateil. 

(f/i  With  the  notification  of  such  changes  as  may  be  adopt(‘d. 

(ei  With  making  known  the  practical  results  that  may  have  bemi  obtained  from 
the  provisions,  rules  and  regulations  of  importama*  that  the  j)ostal  administrations 
may  adojjt  in  their  dfime.stic  service,  and  which  shall  be  communicated  to  it  as  a 
matter  of  information. 

( f )  With  the  formation  of  a  South  .\merican  Postal  Guide. 

(f/)  With  the  making  of  a  [x'stal  map  or  chart  of  South  America. 

(h\  With  the  formulation  of  a  statistical  r4sum6  of  the  South  American  ])oatal 
nit)vement,  in  accordance  with  the  data  that  shall  be  communicated  to  it  by  (‘ach 
[)ostal  administration  on  the  dates  fixed  hereinafter. 

1(1  With  the  compiling  of  a  table  showing  the  quickest  routes  for  the  transmission 
of  mail  from  one  to  another  of  the  contracting  countries. 

(j)  And,  in  general,  with  proceeding  to  the  studies  and  works  that  may  be  re(pi(“st(“d 
of  it  in  the  interest  of  the  contracting  countries. 

(3)  The  International  South  American  Postal  Bur(‘au  shall  be  inaugurat(‘d  as  soon 
as  the  present  convention  is  ratified  by  at  least  six  countries. 

(4)  The  sjH-cial  expen.^es  that  may  be  incurreil  in  the  formation  of  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Postal  Guide,  the  making  of  a  map  or  chart  of  South  American  jatstal  route's, 
and  the  exjienses  caused  by  the  meeting  of  a  congress  or  of  a  conference,  shall  be 
borne  by  the  postal  administrations  of  the  signatory  countries  in  e(|ual  (piotas. 

'I'be  Government  of  I'rugtiay  shall  sufiervise*  the*  exjMUises  of  the  International 
South  American  Postal  Bureau,  and  shall  advance  to  it  the  necessiery  funds. 

Autici.k  Tiiiktee.s. —  J'roposltioiis  tlaring  the  interral  of  the  meetings. 

'I’be  present  convention  may  be  tnodififsl  during  the  ititerval  which  elapses  between 
.  the  congresses  ((r  meetings,  following  the  ))rocedun!  provide'!  for  in  artii'le  2fi  of  the 
Uon  vent  ion  of  Rome. 
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In  order  that  modifications  may  become  operative  they  must  secure  a  unanimous 
vote  for  the  present  article,  as  well  as  for  articles  2,  3,  7,  8,  0,  II,  12,  14,  and  l(i;  a 
two-thirds  vote  for  articles  4,  5,  and  (i,  and  a  majority  vote  for  article  10. 

Article  Fourteen. —  Modilications  and  amendments. 

No  modilication  or  resolution  adopted  hy  the  contracting  parties — not  even  those 
affectin"  the  domestic  order  of  the  international  service— shall  be  operative  until 
four  months  after  the  date  of  the  communication  transmitted  by  the  International 
South  American  Postal  Bureau. 

Article  Fifteen. —  Transitory  provision. 

The  countries  that  now  have  a  lower  tariff  than  the  one  provided  for  in  article  3 
are  empowered  to  maintain  it  in  force  until  the  next  Consiress. 

.\rticle  Sixteen. — Effeet  and  duration  of  the  convention  and  deposit  of  ratifications. 

The  present  convention  shall  become  operative  .lanuary  1.  1912.  provided  it  is 
accepted  by  at  least  six  of  the  participatins;  countries,  and  will  "overn  between  these 
w’ithout  limitation  of  time,  each  of  the  contractiiu'  parties  reservimi  to  itself  the  right 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union  by  means  of  a  notice  given  by  its  (lovernment  to  the 
(lovernment  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  one  year  in  advance. 

The  deiM)sit  of  the  ratifications  shall  be  made  in  the  city  of  Montevideo  by  Sep¬ 
tember  30  of  the  persc'iit  year  at  latest.  A  certification  of  the  dejiosit  of  ratifications 
of  each  country  shall  be  made,  and  the  (lovernment  of  Uruguay  shall  send,  through 
diplomatic  channels,  a  copy  of  said  certification  to  the  (loverninents  of  the  other 
.signatory  republics. 

In  case  this  cimvention  should  not  be  ratified  by  one  or  more  of  the  participating 
countries,  it  shall  not  lose  its  validity  with  respect  to  the  States  that  have  ratified  it. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  countries  above  enumerated 
have  signed  the  present  convention  in  Montevideo  on  February  2.  191 1. 

In  addition  to  the  fore<:oin^  principal  convention,  a  translation  of 
the  text  of  which  has  b(‘en  insertt'd  in  full,  rides  and  rejxulations  for 
the  enforcement  and  operation  of  same  were  suhmitted  to  the  ('on- 
jiress  and  unanimously  adoptt'd  hy  it  on  Fehruarv  2.  1911.  These 
rules  and  regulations,  in  explanation  of  article  3  of  the  principal 
convention  referring  to  rates  of  postage,  establish  the  following  table 
of  equivalent  postage  values  applicable  in  the  dilferent  signatory 
countries; 


JCcciit  inn's.  Kti't'nlimes. 


Vrgpntina. 
Bolivia. . . 
Brazil .... 

Chile . 

(\iloml<ia. 
Ecuador. . 
I’araL'iiay. 

IVrii . 

Uruguay. 

Venezuela 


10  centavos . 

Scent  a  VOS . 

ItiO  reis . 

I'J  centavos _ 

4  centavos  gold. 

4  centavos . 

40  centavos _ 

5  centavos . 

4  eentesinials. . , 


5  eetitavos . 

4  centavos . 

so  reis . 

0  centavos . 

2  centavos  gold. 

2  centavos . 

20  centavos _ 

4  centavos . 

2  eente.siinals. . . 


2'-j  centimes. 


I'o  centavos. 

1  centavo. 

2t>  reis, 

2  centavos. 

'■j  centavo  gold. 
‘  centavo. 

•I  centavos. 

1  centavo. 

Uj  centesimal. 


'Phe  sum  of  20, ()()()  friincs  annually  has  betm  tixctl  for  the  operation 
iintl  inaintenanett  of  the  International  South  American  Bureau.  If 
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tliis  sum  should  not  be  suflicient,  the  (lovernment  of  Urujruay  is 
empowered  to  solicit  from  the  jiostal  administrations  of  the  other 
contractin';  countries  such  additional  cpiotas  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  needs  of  the  bureau,  the  cpiotas  of  Ar<;entina,  Brazil.  Chile,  and 
Uruguay  being  double  those  of  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  and  Venezuela. 

Each  of  the  jnirticipating  countries  has  been  requested  to  furnish 
the  International  South  American  Bureau  with  a  postal  guide,  a  map 
or  chart  showing  its  domestic  and  foreign  jiostal  routes,  and  complete 
inter-American  postal  statistics.  The  bureau  will  deliver  to  each  of 
the  continental  oflices  and  to  the  international  ollice  at  Berne  three 
copies  of  all  the  documents  jmblished  by  it  and  will  prepare  the  works 
of  the  congresses  or  conferences  and  furnish  the  necessary  documents 
for  the  formulation  and  distribution  of  amendments,  resolutions,  and 
other  reports.  The  director  of  the  bureau  has  the  right  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  congresses  or  conferences  and  to  take  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions,  but  is  only  entitled  to  vote  when  he  is  a  representative  of 
some  one  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Union. 

A  money-order  convention  was  entered  into  on  February  2,  1911, 
and  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Congress.  This  con¬ 
vention  must  be  ratified  not  later  than  September  30,  1911,  and 
will  become  effective  on  January  1,  1912.  Under  this  convention 
money  orders  can  only  be  sent  to  the  different  countries  through  the 
exchange  offices  designated  by  the  respective  postal  administrations. 
The  value  of  these  money  orders  will  be  determined  in  gold,  and  the 
monetary  unit  for  their  reduction  to  the  money  of  the  country  is  the 
franc.  Each  country  has  the  right  to  fix  the  rate  of  conversion,  taking 
the  franc  as  the  monetary  unit,  and  is  obligated  to  advise  the  different 
postal  administrations  of  the  rate  adopted.  No  money  order  shall  be 
issued  in  excess  of  1,000  francs,  nor  for  a  smaller  sum  than  25  centimes 
of  a  franc,  and  jiayment  shall  be  made  in  gold,  or  its  equivalent  in  the 
money  of  the  country.  Money  orders  issued  under  this  convention 
are  valid  for  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  expiration  of  the  month 
in  which  they  were  issued,  and  if  not  presented  for  collection  within 
that  time  the  paying  office  will  notify  the  office  of  issuance.  A  com¬ 
mission  of  one-half  per  cent  will  be  charged  by  the  issuing  office. 
Money  orders  may  be  issued  by  telegraph  and  arrangements  may  be 
made  to  have  them  paid  aUthe  domiciles  of  the  parties  in  whose  favor 
they  are  issued,  and  for  this  service  no  charge  shall  be  made  in  excess 
of  20  centimes  of  a  franc. 

Detailed  instructions  concerning  the  application,  issuance,  advice  of 
issuance,  paj’ment  of  the  money  orders,  etc.,  are  contained  in  the  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Congress  on  February  2,  1911,  for  the 
putting  into  effect  the  money-order  convention. 
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Olio  of  tlio  most  impoi  tiint  acts  of  the  convention  was  the  adojition 
on  the  last  day  of  its  session,  hv  a  nnaninions  vote,  of  a  paicels-post 
convention,  jirovidinji  for  pareels-post  paekafjes  with  a  maxiinuin 
weifilit  of  10  kilos,  lint  allowin<;  any  eonntry  tliat  so  desires  to  limit  the 
weight  to  o  kilos,  a  double  ehaifie  heiiifi  collected  on  parcels  exceedinji; 
.)  kilos  in  weight.  Under  this  convention  each  postal  administration 
has  the  right  to  collect  on  postal  parcels  sent  to  or  coming  from  its 
ollices  an  additional  charge  of  oO  centimes  on  parcels  weighing  up  to 
1  kilo;  7o  centimes  on  jiarcels  weighing  more  than  1  and  up  to  o  kilos; 
and  1.50  centimes  on  parcels  weighing  more  than  5  and  uji  to  10  kilos. 

An  indemnity,  in  case  of  loss  of  a  jiarcel  weighing  over  5  kilos,  shall 
not  exceed  50  francs,  and  10  months  are  given  in  which  to  make 
claims  for  losses,  and  the  post  office  which  fails  to  reply  to  claims  inves¬ 
tigations  in  which  it  is  interested,  within  the  period  of  time  referred 
to,  will  he  declared  responsible  for  the  loss. 

The  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  j)arcels-post  convention, 
adopted  hv  the  F'irst  South  American  (’ontinental  ('ongress  on  the 
last  day  of  its  session,  prescribes  that  the  maximum  volume  of  a 
]>aicels  post  is  50  cubic  decimeters  for  j)arcels  recpiiring  sea  transit, 
and  210  cubic  decimeters  for  parcels  requiring  only  land  transit,  and 
the  measurement  is  not  to  exceed  00  centimeters. 

The  ('ongress  decided  to  negotiate  with  the  shipping  companies 
with  a  view  to  securing  a  remission  of  the  transit  fees  for  conveying 
postal  matt(‘r  between  South  American  ports,  and  provisions  were 
made  for  the  prevention  (»f  the  circulation  by  post  of  obscene  ))ost 
cards,  ])ictures,  and  hooks. 


4MBASSAD0R  BACON’S 

TTTMrHFOM  Trt  HTQ  T  ATTM 

JL-#  w  1, 1  X  \Jr  XXXO  X-rfirx  X  Xi^"" 

AMERICAN  COLLEAGUES 

OX  the  oecasion  of  tlie  anniversary  of  Washington's  Birtli- 
tlay  on  February  22  last,  Hon.  Kobkut  Bacon,  the  I’nited 
States  Ambassador  to  hAanee,  tendered  a  most  enjoyable 
Innclieon  at  tlie  Embassy  in  Paris,  to  the  representatives 
of  the  American  Republics  in  France. 

In  welcomin';  the  "nests.  Ambassador  Bacon  speakiii"  in  Spanish 
said: 

(iE\Ti.EMEN :  A  year  aijo  oa  celebratiii"  the  birthday  of  the  venerated  "I'ather  of 
the  Hepiiblie,”  which  1  have  the  distinguished  honor  to  represent,  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  addre.ss  you,  attemptin';  on  that  occasion  to  expre.ss  niy  thoughts  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  my  scant  ac:(|uirements  in  the  beautiful  Castiliati  lan<;uai;e.  The  benevo¬ 
lent  <;ood  will  which  you  then  accorded  my  risky  experiment  srives  me  courage  to 
renew  my  endeavors  in  the  same  line,  prayin';  your  indulf;ence  for  the  mortal  sins 
which,  without  <loubt,  1  am  about  to  commit  ajrainst  your  grammatical  law, 
crimes  of  linguistic  /^.sr  majeste,  and  pardon  for  my  rash  action  in  thus  invadin';  foreign 
territory. 

Here  in  this  f;reat  country  of  France,  which  all  of  us,  sons  of  the  co-Republican 
States  acro.ss  the  sea,  esteem  and  love  as  the  nurse  of  the  exiled  of  all  the  world,  always 
ready  to  lavish  her  maternal  affection  on  cosmo|)olitan  birds  of  passage,  and  especially 
to  those  who  like  our.-;elves  suffer  exile,  not  for  our  crimes  but  for  our  hi.sh  diplomatic 
virtues,  we  Pan  Americans  constitute  a  sj)ecial  colony  se<;re<;ated  from  others  by 
ireo,s;raphic  association  and  by  identical  jaditical  interest,  beins;  also  closely  united  by 
common  aspirations  and  a  common  brotherhood.  The  occasion  which  brin';s  us 
tof;ether  to-day  represents,  as  we  our.«elves  do,  the  Pan  .\merican  s})irit.  Honorimrthe 
memory  of  \V.\sHixc.'r<)x,  we  honor  in  like  manner  the  immortal  fame  of  all  the  heroes 
of  western  liberty.  For  ourselves,  Washinoton  is  and  always  will  be  a  model  type, 
just  as  your  lioLfvAR,  San  Martin,  ( I'Hiocins,  Sucre,  Hidaloo,  Miranda,  and 
many  others,  are  tyiies  of  the  hij;hest  virtues  of  an  exalted  patriotism,  for  these  with 
heroic  abneu:ation,  straiiLdimj;  all  selfish  incentives  and  disretiardiu;;  every  motive  of 
])er.<onal  t;ain,  devoted  their  lives  to  the  supreme  emprise  of  emancipation  of  the 
western  jieojiles  and  the  building  uj)  of  "reat  States  endowed  with  all  the  rights  and 
faculties  of  the  most  com])lete  nationality,  rich  in  the  secure  jiosse.ssion  of  complete 
independence,  opulent  in  the  elements  of  natural  wealth,  united  amonj;  themselves 
by  mutual  interests,  inseiiarable  by  reason  of  common  orif;in  and  ])olitical  conditions, 
and  able  each  one  of  itself  to  hold  an  honorable  place  in  the  fraternity  of  world  nations, 
and  to  take  part  as  eipials,  which  they  are,  in  the  councils  of  the  areat  countries. 

Great  was  the  part  played  by  tho.se  distin^mi.shed  actors  in  the  stupendous  drama 
of  the  creation  of  |iopular  governments.  };reat  the  motive  which  impelled  them  to 
superhuman  efforts  for  the  realization  of  their  inspired  ideals,  and  f;reat  the  accom- 
pli.shment  which  has  riH-ompensed  them  in  .seeing  the  new  Republii's grow  and  become 
strong  on  the  road  to  (irospiTity,  justice,  and  peace.  Rle.s.sed  forever  be  the  memory 
"f  tho.se  great  creators  of  States,  and  may  God  grant  that  we  drinking  at  the  .same  fount 
of  pure  patriotism  may.  .so  far  as  we  are  able,  emulate  their  virtues  and  contribute 
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each  ill  his  legitimate  sphere  to  the  well  being  of  his  own  country  and  to  the  tighten¬ 
ing  of  the  bonds  which  unite  the  sister  countries.  Nothing  appears  to  me  more  in 
keeping  than  that  this  tribute  be  offered  to  tho.se  immortal  men  at  the  time  when  the 
greater  number  of  the  Republics  of  our  America  celebrate  with  feasting  and  rejoicings 
the  first  century  of  its  birth  to  a  free  and  independent  life,  with  all  its  duties  and  all 
its  rights,  its  responsibilities,  and  privileges. 

It  is  but  a  short  while  ago  that  as  a  corollary  to  the  festival  of  its  indejiendence 
there  was  celebrated  in  Huenos  Aires  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference,  in  which 
was  felt  the  sympathetic  influence  of  the  desire  to  better  understand  one  another 
and  to  draw  nearer  together  by  means  of  the  unification  of  projects  in  which  all  find 
themselves  equally  interested  and  in  which  all  may  seek  the  common  welfare. 

Gentlemen,  I  toast  the  Pan  American  spirit. 

His  Excellency  Senor  Don  Manuel  M.  de  Peralta,  the  Minister 
of  Costa  Rica  to  France,  in  behalf  of  his  Latin  American  colleagues, 
responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  Amba.ssador:  In  the  name  of  my  honorable  colleagues  from  Latin  America, 
and  as  the  eldest  among  them  and  on  my  own  behalf,  on  this  occasion  it  falls  to  my 
lot  to  have  the  distinguished  honor  of  greeting  the  representative  of  the  great  Republic 
on  this  the  day  on  which  is  celebrated  the  birth  of  Washington,  its  immortal  founder, 
and  to  pay  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  distingui.died  man,  perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  in  the  annals  of  history  as  proclaimed  by  Lord  Rrougham,  the  homage  of  our 
veneration. 

We  cherish  the  most  profound  confidence  that  his  most  noble  example  and  his 
doctrines,  always  alive  in  your  country,  will  contribute  more  and  more  every  day 
to  strengthen  and  unite  fraternally  with  you  all  the  hearts,  all  the  peoples,  and  all  the 
States  who  aspire  to  acquire  through  work  and  through  liberty  the  benefits  of  the 
most  advanced  civilization. 

Your  country  has  known  how  to  honor  on  every  occasion,  as  you  yourself  have  just 
done,  Mr.  Amba.ssador,  the  heroes  and  founders  of  our  Spanish  America,  San  MartIn, 
BolIvar,  O’IIiggins,  MfiiANDA,  and  Morelos.  On  our  part  you  may  count  on  the 
most  cordial  and  affectionate  reciprocity. 

Praise  be  to  Washington  and  a  toast  to  those  worthy  heirs  of  his  traditions  and  to 
his  eminent  succes.sor  in  the  White  House. 

The  following  were  present  as  guests  of  Ambassador  Bacon  : 

Senor  Don  Manuel  M.  he  Peralta,  Minister  of  Costa  Rica;  Senor  Don  Georges 
Sylvain,  -Minister  of  Haiti;  Senor  Don  Puga  Borne,  Minister  of  Chile;  Senor  Gen. 
To-mas  Collazo  y  Tejada,  Minister  of  Cuba;  Senor  Don  Francisco  Leonte  Vas- 
QUEZ,  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic;  Senor  Don  Ismael  Montes,  Minister  of 
Bolivia;  Senor  Don  Enrique  Rodrigues  Larreta,  Minister  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
juiblic;  Senor  Don  Jose  Y.  Limantour,  Minister  of  Finance  of  Mexico;  Senor  Don 
Francisco  de  .\rce,  Charge  d’-\ffaires  of  Guatemala;  Senor  Don  J.  A.  Jiminez, 
Charge  d’-\ffaires  of  Panama;  Senhor  F.  Bocayuva,  Chaqie  d’Affaires  ad  interim 
of  Brazil;  Senor  Don  de  la  Fuente,  Chargt*  d’Affaires  ad  interim  of  Peru;  Senor 
Don  Dorn  y  de  Alsua,  Charge  d’-\ffaires  ad  interim  of  Ecuador;  Senor  Don  Henry’ 
ViGNAUD,  former  Secretary  of  the  -Vmerican  Embassy  in  Paris;  Mr.  Elmore  Roberts, 
of  the  Associated  Pre.ss;  Mr.  Wm.  Philip  Simms,  of  the  United  Pre.ss  .\ssociation;  Mr. 
C.  In.man  Barnard,  Correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune;  Mr.  Wm.  Richard 
Hereford,  (,’orrespondent  of  the  New  York  World;  the  Consul  General  of  the  Lhiited 
States,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Mason;  the  President  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Paris;  Mr.  B.  J.  Shoninger;  Col.  Bailly'-Blanchard,  Secretary  of  the  Em¬ 
bassy;  Maj.  T.  Bentley  .Mott,  .Military  .\ttache;  Lieut.  Commander  Henry  II. 
Hough.  Naval  Attache;  M.  Gustave  Scholle.  Second  Secretary  of  the  Embas.sy; 
M.  Pennoyer,  Private  Secretary  to  the  .\mba.s.sador. 


RECEPTION  OF  MINISTERS 
OF  CUBA  AND  ARGENTINA. 

TIIK  lii'i.i.ETi.v  has  much  pleasure  in  extemUn<>:  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  two  new  memhers  of  the  Latin  American 
(li|)lomatic  corps.  Sefior  Don  Antonio  Mahtin  Riveuo 
and  Komii.o  S.  Xaon,  the  newly  ac<redited  Ministers 
from  ('uha  and  the  Ar<rentine  Kepuhlic,  respectively.  Both  of  these 
distiiiffuished  gentlemen  have  rendered  lonir  and  faithful  service  to 
their  res|)ective  countries,  and  their  apiiointment  to  this  juist  marks 
a  si<;nal  honor  in  their  careers.  ^ 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  11,  the  ollicial  reception  of  the  new 
Ministers  hv  Presi<lent  Taft  took  place  at  the  White  House.  The 
ceremonies  were  characterized  hv  the  .simplicity  and  <li<rnity  which 
attend  such  occasions,  while  the  interchan,<;e  of  expre.ssions  of  <iood 
will  and  friendship  between  the  Ministers  and  the  President  <iav(‘  the 
exercises  a  most  pleasing  personal  tone. 

In  presenting  his  credentials  Minister  Kivkko  said: 

.Mk.  I’rf.siiikxt:  It  affords  ine  srreat  satisfaction  and  the  hisrhest  honor  to  place  in 
your  hands  the  iettt*r  hy  which  nty  Ciovernment  accre(lits  me  to  the  (iovernment  of 
the  United  States  as  Knvoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleniiiol<Mitiary  of  the  Ri-- 
piihlic  of  (’alia,  and  the  lett<*rof  recall  of  my  flistimrnished  )>r< dece.ssor  .Senor 
CISCO  Carkeha  .Ivstiz. 

.Vt  the  same  time  I  e.xpcnte  the  mandate  of  oiir  Hon.  Pri'sident,  (ien.  .Fuse  Micuei. 
CioMEZ,  cordially  to  salute  yon  in  his  name  and  reiteratt*  to  you  the  aff(*ction  and 
esteem  that  the  (iovernment  and  people  of  Utiha  etitcrtaiti  toward  the  (iovernment 
and  people  of  the  United  States,  anil  their  wishes  for  the  hapjiiness  and  a<rjrrandize- 
ment  of  this  nation  to  which  we  are  liound  by  the  clo.sest  moml  and  jthysical  ties,  and 
also  for  your  personal  hap])ine.ss,  Mr.  President,  in  whom  the  Uiihans  always  find  a 
loyal  and  justice-lovinj;  friend. 

I  ti  the  discharge  of  my  delicate  mission,  it  will  always  he  my  purjiose,  Mr.  Pri'sident . 
to  make  those  ties  closer  hy  enlartriii"  the  commercial  and  social  relations  of  the  two 
nations;  my  knowledjre  of  the  interest  in  and  affection  for  my  country  of  which  you 
have  triven  many  ])roofs,  the  attention  for  which  I  have  been  so  thankful  to  you  not 
lon<r  ago  wheti  1  had  the  opportitnity  to  ajtjtreciate  iti  person  your  high  gifts  of  states¬ 
manship,  and  the  nobility  and  rectittide  of  your  character  inspire  me  with  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  I  shall  enjoy  yotir  bimevolent  cooperation  to  that  end.  and  iti  all  this  lies 
the  asstiratice  that  my  (iovernment  may  rely  on  your  effect  ive  assistance  in  the  guaran- 
t€‘e  of  jteace,  liberty,  atid  itidependence. 

Pre.sident  Taft  replied  as  follows; 

Mr.  Minister;  Recalling  most  agreeably  your  former  residence  in  this  capital  in 
the  capacity  of  Secretary  of  Legation  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  I  receive  from  your 
hands  with  esjtecial  satisfaction  the  letter  of  President  (Iomez  accrediting  you  as 
Envoy  Extraorditiary  and  Minister  Plenijtotentiary  of  Cuba  to  the  United  .States. 
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As  you  have  justly  remarkocl,  our  countries  are  united  By  the  closest  moral  and 
material  ties.  It  has  been  and  will  continue  my  steadfast  purpose  to  conserve  thi>se 
ties  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  the  excellent  und€‘rstandin>?  now  existim; 
between  our  (iovernments  and  to  the  consolidation  of  the  commercial  and  social  rela- 
tit)ns  which  unite  the  i)eople  of  our  Republics.  In  this  purpose  I  feel  assured,  Mr. 
Minister,  of  your  coojieration  and  of  that  of  your  (Jovernment. 

I  shall  be  "ratified  if  you  will  convey  to  President  (ioMEZ  my  sincerest  wishes  for  the 
])ros])erity  of  the  peo|>le  of  ('nl)a  and  an  ex))ression  of  my  cordial  re<rard  for  himself. 

In  acceptiii"  the  letter  recallintr  yonr  predecessor  from  his  post,  which  I  shall  answer 
at  an  early  dat«‘,  1  desire  to  make  known  my  ap])reciation  of  the  courteous  relations 
which  he  maintained  with  the  otficers  of  this  (iovc'rtitnent  ditriii"  his  residence  in  this 
city. 

Trustiti",  Mr.  Minister,  that  yonr  sojourn  here  may  be  a.ureealile  to  yonr.-ielf  atid  feel- 
itur  confidetit  that  it  will  ])rove  satisfactory  to  both  (lovernmetits,  1  bid  yoti  welcome 
ott  yottr  retitrn  to  this  Cainlal. 

Shortly  after,  on  the  same  afternoon,  Minister  Xaox  was  received 
hy  the  President,  and  presented  liis  credentials,  with  the  following 
remarks: 

Mr.  President:  In  jiresentiii"  the  letters  of  recall  of  my  distin.m.i.'lu'd  incdec cssur. 
1  have  the  honor  to  j.lace  iti  yottr  hands  the  letters  of  credence  by  whi(  h  the  Ptesidetit 
of  the  Arfientitie  Nation  has  ajipoitited  me  in  the  capacity  of  Pnvoy  Kxiraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  near  yottr  (lovernment .  1  eartiestly  hope  iti  the  jierformatice 

of  my  duties  to  thoroit"hly  fulfill  the  instructions  of  my  tiovernment,  whose  ptirpose  to 
further  streti"theti,  if  jiossible,  the  traditional  close  frietidly  relations  which  bind  oitr 
two  cotititries,  will  always  have  in  mi‘  a  most  etithiisiastic  and  convinced  coworker. 
Our  jxilitical  institittions  were  shaped  after  the  admirable  or"anization  by  which  the 
Americati  States  p:ave  solidarity  to  their  Utiion  iti  17S9;  the  jiriticiples  of  yonr  eminetit 
lejial  li"hts,  and  the  jurisjirudence  of  your  Supretne  Court,  have  constituted,  and  still 
constititte,  our  hi"hest  authority  in  the  interpretation  of  our  ori^rinal  Constitution  or 
when  it  is  tiece.ssary  to  extract  from  its  text  the  .\r"entine  constitutional  doctritu*.  Tin- 
lives  of  yottr  "reat  heroes  atid  statesmen  are  to  tis  almost  as  familiar  as  they  are  to  yoit; 
yottr  jiolitical  citstoms  and  civic  education,  yottr  admitiistrative  oreanization  and  the 
enormous  iiroeress  attaitied  by  the  United  States  iti  the  different  spheres  of  httmati 
activity,  are  a  constant  soitrce  of  attetition  and  stttdy,  admiration  and  praise,  to  my 
country.  The  peojile  of  the  Areeiitine  Republic,  iti  short,  watch  and  observe  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  followiii"  step  by  step  their  marveloits  develojiment  with 
that  deep,  earnest  interest  itispired  by  the  triumjihal  march  of  those  ])recedin<;  chroim- 
lo"ically  in  the  stru<;<;le  for  the  coiniuest  of  that  ideal  which,  in  the  light  of  Argentitie 
asjiirations,  is  the  realization  of  the  highest  and  noblest  of  human  destinies. 

The  growth  of  our  commercial  interchange,  as  well  as  that  of  our  intellectual  bonds, 
already  so  eflicietitly  initialed  by  distinguished  professors  from  your  universities,  will 
continually  help  to  increa.se  the  great  moral  and  material  interests  that  hind  us,  and 
which  I  have  been  especially  directed  to  advance.  I  am  confident  that  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  those  interests  I  can  count  on  the  support  and  goo<l  will  of  your  Government, 
which  has  given  our  country  so  many  and  eloquent  proofs  of  giMxl  will. 

Before  closing,  it  is  my  plea.«ant  duly.  Sir,  to  offer  you,  on  behalf  of  the  President  of 
the  Argentine  Nation,  the  expre.ssion  of  his  kind  consideration  for  your  personal  welfare 
and  for  that  of  your  Government,  as  well  as  the  a.ssurance  of  his  admiration  for  this 
great  sister  Republic,  who.se  wonderful  aggrandizement  and  strength  in  the  struggle 
for  universal  progress  are  the  immediate  ideal  of  my  country. 
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In  reply  to  the  Minister’s  remarks,  President  Taft  said: 

Mr.  Minister:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  Washington  and  to  accept 
Irom  your  hands  the  letter  which  accredits  you  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Argentine  Nation  near  this  Government. 

The  well-known  friendship  you  bear  the  United  States  makes  doubly  gratifying  to 
me  the  words  of  friendly  appreciation  to  which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  give 
expression,  both  on  your  own  behalf  and  on  that  of  the  Argentine  people,  in  referring 
to  the  institutions  and  development  of  the  United  States.  On  our  part  we  have 
watched  with  unmixed  pleasure  the  steady  progress  and  growth  of  our  sister  Republic 
in  the  south  under  a  constitution  and  with  political  institutions  whose  close  historical 
relationship  with  those  of  the  United  States  you  have  described.  This  similarity  of 
the  institutional  bases  of  the  two  Governments  could  not  fail  to  promote  that  inter¬ 
change  of  political  ideas  and  aspirations  which  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  laying  of  the  firm  foundation  of  mutual  understanding  upon  which  the  friendship 
and  gcK)d  will  existing  between  the  two  countries  has  been  enduringly  placecf.  To 
draw  still  closer  the  bonds  of  friendship  that  unite  our  two  countries  and  to  cultivate  to 
an  even  higher  degree  the  cordial  relations  so  happily  marking  the  intersmirse  between 
the  two  Governments  and  peoples  is  my  desire;  and  you  may  feel  assured  of  my  sincere 
and  hearty  cooperation  in  all  endeavors  you  may  put  forth  toward  this  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  end. 

The  good  wishes  of  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Nation  for  the  prosperity  of  this 
country  I  most  heartily  reciprocate,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  be  the  medium 
of  conveying  to  him  my  thanks  therefor  and  the  expression  of  my  high  appreciation 
of  the  friendly  sentiments  which  you  have  voiced  in  his  name,  assuring  him  of  the 
like  feelings  which  I  entertain  for  him  and  for  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
Argentine  Nation. 

In  receiving  the  letter  of  recall  of  your  predecessor,  due  acknowledgment  of  which 
I  shall  take  an  early  occasion  to  make  in  writing,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  uniform  courtesy  and  consideration  which,  during  his  residence  at  this  Capital, 
distinguished  Mr.  Portela,  whose  constant  efforts  in  behalf  of  closer  relations  largely 
contributed  to  bring  into  existence  new  interests  uniting  our  two  countries. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

DOMINICAN 
IN  1910  ’/ 


Statistics  covering;  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  the  year  1910  have  just  been  received  by  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War  De{)artment  of  the 
Uniteil  States,  prepared  by  the  General  Receiver  of  Dominican 
Customs,  Wjlliam  E.  Pulliam. 

In  every  way  the  commercial  returns,  as  revealed  by  these  trade 
statistics  for  1910,  were  extremely  encouraging.  For  the  year  there 
were  entered  the  highest  totals  yet  attained  in  the  values  of  both 
exports  and  imports.  A  fact  worthy  of  special  note  is  that  the  values 
were  much  in  excess  of  those  of  any  previous  year.  The  revivifying 
effect  to  commerce  generally  of  the  new  tariff  rates  soon  brought  about 
a  return  to  normal  trade  conditions,  marked  by  a  decided  increase  in 
many  lines  and  the  opening  of  others.  With  due  allowances  for  the 
high  range  in  process  of  all  classes  of  merchandise,  which  everywhere 
characterized  commercial  transactions  in  1910,  nevertheless  the 
greater  showing  in  imports  represented  a  noticeable  gain  in  volume 
of  goods  purchased  abroad.  For  the  same  period  exports  similarly 
increased.  There  was  abundant  evidence  of  the  positive  results 
accruing  from  a  widened  industrial  effort  in  the  country  within  very 
recent  years.  All  jirincipal  crops,  with  the  exception  of  leaf  tobacco, 
increased,  and  the  same  observation  is  true  practically  of  each  one 
of  the  minor  articles  of  raw  materials  which  Santo  Domingo  offers 
for  export.  The  year  recorded  the  banner  sugar  crop  of  the  country, 
for  which  product  prices  higher  than  ever  before  were  realized.  Im¬ 
ports  amounted  to  $6,257,691,  an  increase  of  $1,831,799  over  1909, 
and  the  gain  in  the  value  of  exports  was  $2,735,943,  in  a  total  of 
$10,849,623  for  that  branch — the  comparison  being^with  the  year 
j)receding.  The  difference,  $4,591,932,  between  the  two  export  and 
import  values  indicated  constituted  a  deciiledly  favorable  balance  of 
trade,  or  stated  another  way,  the  value  of  exports  was  57  per  cent 
greater  than  the  declared  outlay  for  imports. 


Total  value  of  the  agjjrefjate  foreijjn  trade  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 

1!)10 .  $17,107,314 

Total  value  of  the  aggrejjate  foreifin  trace  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 

1!)0!» .  12,539,003 


(lain  in  1910 .  4,567,711 

(Jain  of  1910  over  190K,  $14, 1(i4,2(i2  values  (highest  previously  recorded).  2,943,052 


lill^ 

REPUBLIC 


Values  stated  in  American  };old.  <’omi)arative  tables  are  with  1909. 
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Till*  steady  trade  development  in  the  Re|)ul)lie  may  he  l)etter 
appreciated  from  the  statement  that  within  five  years  the  volume 
almost  has  doubled,  which  emphasizes  anew  the  si<;nificance  of  ma¬ 
terial  returns  when  orderly  |)ursuits  enjiaiie  the  attention  of  the  laifje 
part  of  the  ])opulation,  and  commands  ajrain  merited  consideration 
for  future  possibilities. 


iropyri^ht  l»y  Kwiiijf,  Wasliiii^rton.  |». 

HON.  W.  K.  m.LlAM, 

Kweiver  of  Ciisloins  of  the  Doniinuan  Hepiihlic. 


Customs  collections  from  all  sources  yielded  for  the  Dominican 
Kepuhlic  in  1010,  $3. 203, 426. SO,  an  increase  of  8164,712.20,  or  0.42 
per  cent  over  1001).  Duties  on  imports  amounted  to  82,!)24,77S.27, 
a  fr«in  of  83o4,01().42,  or  13.77  jier  cent  in  comparison  with  the  period 
correspond iiijr  immediately  j)recedin^.  whereas  the  export  customs 
tluties  were  hut  Slt)0,S63.64.  nearly  one-half,  or,  to  he  exact 
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$156,382.14  less,  representing  44.27  per  cent,  than  in  the  calendar 
year  1909. 

The  two  principal  returns  indicated  above  portray  in  a  very  forceful 
manner  the  practical  results  of  the  application  of  the  new  Dominican 
customs  tariff  during  its  initial  year,  as  it  went  into  effect  January  1, 
1910. 

Notwithstanding  notable  reductions  in  import  schedules,  particu¬ 
larly  on  articles  of  prime  necessity,  trade  was  stimulated  thereby  so 
that  the  volume  of  business  expamled  to  a  degree  that  permitted  of 
actual  and  substantial  increase  in  customs  duties  for  the  year.  With 


the  fiscal  improvement  noted  came  a  decided  advantage  to  the  people, 
who  thus  were  enabled  to  obtain  at  better  terms  commodities  and 
staples  required  for  daih’  use. 

The  shrinkage  in  aggregate  of  export  duties  was  ileliberately 
planned.  The  new  tariff  law  contains  as  one  of  its  export  provisions 
a  rate  of  $1  jier  100  kilos  on  cacao,  a  reiluction  of  53  jier  cent  from  the 
former  exaction.  This  legislation  by  the  Government  was  very 
timely,  as  it  has  given  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  one  of  the 
country’s  principal  crops,  and  the  one,  too,  that  heretofore  and  at 
[iresent  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  exjiort  duties  collected,  from  which 
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it  is  safe  to  infer  tliat  the  loss  in  revenue  will  he  more  than  offset  by 
benefits  accruing;  to  a  large  class  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  received 
an  imjietus  to  supplement  their  industrial  efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  extremely  satisfactory  showing  in  customs  collections  enabled 
the  Government  to  apply  an  increased  amount  toward  the  service  of 
the  refunded  bonded  national  indebtedness.  As  provided  by  the 
terms  of  the  American  Dominican  Convention,  .$1,200,000  was  trans¬ 
mitted  and  deposited  for  the  purpose  stated,  and  in  addition,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  when  the  total  annual  returns  were  compiled  and  it 
was  seen  that  the  aggregate  customs  revenue,  from  imports  and 
exports,  was  $.3,121 ,641.81 ,  the  surplus  over  $3,000,000  was  divided  as 
decreed  by  the  convention.  One-half  of  it,  $60,820.90,  was  trans¬ 
mitted  for  sinking-fund  purposes,  thus  making  a  total  of  $1,260,820.90 
which  was  set  aside  out  of  the  customs  collections  of  1910. 

Receipts  of  money  and  shipment  of  such  from  the  country  were  in 
smaller  quantities  than  customary.  The  net  result  of  these  transac¬ 
tions  was  an  increase  to  the  circulating  medium,  as  but  $21,725  w^as 
exported  as  against  the  larger  total  of  $53,400  brought  in.  The  items 
mentioned  consisted  of  American  gold  or  its  equivalent,  all  from  and 
to  the  United  States. 

COTTON. 

Cotton  is  a  new  element  in  Dominican  commerce.  In  common  with 
other  portions  of  the  West  Indies,  Santo  Domingo  possesses  a  very 
profitable  cotton  area.  But  it  has  lain  idle  until  within  the  last  two 
years,  when  a  start  was  made  in  the  cultivation  and  marketing  of  this 
universally  demanded  staple.  Cotton,  therefore,  is  contributing  its 
portion  as  an  increase  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  countr}',  for  land 
has  been  found  thoroughl}’  adapted  and  is  being  used  for  cultivation 
that  formerly  remained  untilled.  Returns,  so  far,  are  both  satis¬ 
factory  and  significant.  While  the  quantity  of  cotton  exported  was 
not  great,  yet  the  relative  increase  in  acreage  and  yield  has  been  such, 
during  the  course  of  but  two  years,  the  natural  conclusion  is  war¬ 
ranted  that  this  staple  speedily  will  take  place  as  a  product  of  mag¬ 
nitude  in  connection  with  the  other  commodities  grown  in  Santo 
Domingo. 

Two  districts  are  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton:  The 
Province  of  Monte  Cristi,  extending 'along  the  Haitian  frontier,  and 
the  vicinity  of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  a  portion  of  the  fertile  Cibao 
country.  A  distinct  dry  season  prevails  in  the  Monte  Cristi  district, 
and  this  has  proven  very  helpful  to  cotton  growing.  So  far  the  indus¬ 
try  is  in  its  e.xperimental  stage,  but  the  prospects  for  its  future  could 
hardly  be  brighter.  All  elements  combine  to  make  it  a  poor  man’s 
crop,  and  this  feature  alone  accounts  for  the  marked  interest  displayed 
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in  its  cultivation.  Small  jirowcrs  an*  tlu*  ones  who  an*  raisinji:  tlu* 
fiber.  As  land  is  available  and  easily  obtained  and  actual  cash  re¬ 
turns  can  be  realized  after  a  matter  of  six  months,  this  field  of  labor 
lias  attracted  a  class  of  people  who  formerly  were  idle-  a  most  healthy 
sifjn  for  the  uplift  and  advancement  of  the  country.  The  natives  have 
become  interested  and  express  their  entin*  satisfaction  with  the  com¬ 
parative  (juick  returns  from  their  labor.  A  constant  demand  for  the 
raw  cotton  is  to  he  found  at  Monte  (histi  and  Puerto  Plata,  the  ship- 
pint;:  points  at  which  cotton  <rins  are  in  operation  and  the  produce 
haled  for  export.  Price  paid  at  Monte  (’risti  has  been  .S4..5()  per  100 
pounds. 

Durinj;  1!)10  the  total  cotton  exports  amounted  to  ()‘2,()22  kilos, 
valued  at  $17,674,  of  which  the  port  of  Monte  C'risti  shipped  47.d.4o 
kilos,  value  $13,062;  Puerto  Plata,  14,o31  kilos,  value  $3,574. 
Minor  transactions  made  up  the  balance  of  the  total.  The  full  mean- 
in*'  of  the  above  commercial  returns  may  fie  well  understood  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  foreif'n-trade  movement  of  the  country  when  it  is 
recorded  and  considered  that  the  production  and  exportation  of  cot¬ 
ton  from  Monte  Cristi  in  1610  more  than  doubled  over  the  year  pre- 
eedin*'.  All  conditions  have  continued  propitious,  so  that  indications 
for  the  future  are  very  encourafiin*;  for  this  recent  factor  in  Dominican 
busine.ss  enterprise. 

With  reference  to  the  eomliined  foreifin  trade  of  the  year,  the 
United  States  maintained  the  position  of  commercial  supremacy,  the 
total  with  that  country  reachinji  $11,400,32$,  a  decided  fiain  over  the 
year  liefore.  It  is  proper  to  state  in  this  connection  that  the  show- 
in*!  is  somewhat  misleadin*;,  because  of  the  fact  that  a  lar*;e  part  of 
the  suf^ar  exported  to  the  United  States  did  not  *10  into  consumption 
there,  Imt  was  transshipped  on  later  dates  to  more  profitalile  mar¬ 
kets,  principally  those  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  same  comment  applies  to  cacao  shipments,  made  originally  to 
New  York  but  subsequently  diverted  to  European  ports.  On  tbe 
side  of  imiiorts  the  United  States  supplied  more  than  all  the  other 
countries  collectively  that  participated  in  the  trade.  Oermany  oc¬ 
cupied  the  second  position,  with  an  aggregate  value  of  .$3,174,274, 
which  also  was  an  increase.  Of  the  other  two  countries  that  enter  as 
leading  factors  in  these  statistical  returns,  were  France,  with  a 
declared  value  of  $934,103,  and  the  Ibiited  Kingdom,  $857,347. 
This  last-mentioned  figure  in  reality  is  suliject  to  a  very  large  addi¬ 
tion,  to  represent  values  of  Dominican  sugar  received,  though  the 
cargoes  of  which  at  time  of  lading  were  manifested  for  New  York. 
Spain,  Italy,  Uuba,  and  Porto  Kico  were  other  countries  that  apjieared 
in  the  year’s  trade,  although  their  resjiective  transactions  were  of  a 
lesser  onler. 
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EXPORTS. 

To  the  I'niled  States  cargoes  were  exjiorted  at  a  declared  value  of 
S7.()()l,303,  or  70.61  per  cent  of  tlie  wliole;  to  Gerniany  the  exports 
represented  a  value  of  004, 033,  or  10.33  jier  cent;  while  France’s 
pro])ortion  was  much  less,  only  to  the  extent  of  .S7‘23,834.  English 
receijits  of  commodities  from  this  country  were  considerably  in  excess 
of  those  revealed  by  the  returns  in  this  summary,  and  for  that  reason 
necessary  exjdanatory  footnotes  have  been  inserted  at  apjiropriate 
places  to  the  tabulated  statistics  involved. 

Sufiar  (91  ,SS0  tons;  valve,  So, 517 ,202). — The  sugar  industry  of  the 
Dominican  Kepublic  received  a  great  impetus  in  1010  by  the  grinding 
and  marketing  of  the  banner  record  crop,  for  which,  too,  top-notch 
prices  were  obtained.  The  crop  season  yieldeil  680,805  sacks,  and 
the  sugar  exjiorted  within  the  calendar  year  weighed  91,330,618 
kilos.  Each  of  the  centrals  in  the  respective  districts — Macoris, 
Santo  Domingo  C'ity,  and  Azua — increased  its  output  over  any  sim¬ 
ilar  corresponding  period.  It  is  a  significant  fact  in  this  connection 
that  the  greater  return  jier  given  area  of  cultivation  testified  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  the  advantages  enjoyeil  by  the  Dominican  sugar 
enterprise  with  regard  to  soil  fertility  compared  to  land  of  like  nature 
in  either  ('uba  or  Porto  Kico. 

Cacao  (16,603  tons;  valve,  82,84-9,585). — Exports  of  cacao  sur¬ 
passed  in  bulk  those  of  the  j'oar  before  by  more  than  10  per  cent, 
although  the  effects  were  still  felt  of  the  disastrous  inroads  made  by 
the  insect  which  attacked  the  growing  product  during  the  earlier 
period.  The  year  1910  must  not  be  taken  as  a  nonual  year  for 
Dominican  cacao,  for  with  favorable  conditions  and  the  increased 
and  increasing  acreage  devoted  to  this  important  industry,  the  returns 
from  cacao  cultivation  shortly  will  attain  to  larger  proportions  than 
in  the  past.  Three  counti.’.es — the  United  States,  (lermany,  and 
France — wei’e  the  exclusive  purchasers  of  this  article.  The  first- 
named  received  more  than  one-half,  but  some  of  it  went  subsequently 
to  meet  European  demands.  To  American  markets,  8,566,286;  kilos, 
declared  value  of  ?1, 509,333.  were  exported;  to  (lermany,  4,763,456 
kilos,  worth  .‘5793,998;  and  France  received  a  less  quantity,  or 
3.271,547  kilos,  entered  at  .‘5545,960. 

Tobacco,  leaf  (10,098  tons;  value,  8958,441)- — fhe  exportation  of 
leaf  tobacco  of  the  various  grades  did  not  equal  that  of  the  year 
preceding.  The  falling  off  was  161  tons,  and  prices  obtained  aver¬ 
aged  less  than  those  immediately  before,  (lennany  continued  to 
be  the  almost  exclusive  buyer  of  the  staple,  receiving  9, .503, 724  kilos, 
with  a  declared  value  of  .$890,831,  out  of  total  exported  10,098  tons, 
value  .$958,441 .  American  and  French  markets  took  some  Dominican 
tobacco,  but  in  veiy’  small  lots.  From  the  quantities  and  values 
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Stated  above  the  comparatively  low  ])i  ice  is  clearly  indicated.  As  yet 
improved  methods  in  tobacco  cultivation  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
have  not  been  introduced  on  any  general  or  systematic  scale,  hence  the 
natural  result  of  inferior  quality.  In  fact,  there  is  little  range  in 
grading  between  the  wrapper  and  filler  tobacco,  which  would  account 
for  the  low  price,  about  $95  a  ton,  realized. 


COLUMBUS  PARK,  SANTO  D0MlN(;O,  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Coffee  (2,064  tons;  value,  $323,749). — Dominican  coffee  was  another 
staple  for  which  a  marked  gain  in  exports  was  recorded.  While  not 
of  magnitude  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  world’s  supply, 
the  output  shows  signs  of  expansion,  which  will  become  accentuated 
if  fair  prices  rule.  In  the  past  the  drop  in  quotation  for  coffee  has  had 
the  effect  of  discouraging  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  the  article. 

84124— Bull.  4—11 - 8 
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Ill  190i»  only  (iltO.oSO  kilos,  valued  at  S12S.2()2,  were  shippcal  abroad. 
l)uriu<r  the  year  IhlO  the  transactions  in  this  lino  about  trebled. 
However,  considerable  of  Ihlb  coffee  exports  came  from  the  ])roduct 
of  the  year  before,  held  in  warehouse  on  speculation  awaiting  a  rise 
in  the  market.  The  expected  advance  materialized  in  the  early  fall, 
so  that  heavy  exports  were  effected  in  the  closin<i  months  of  the  year, 
accountiii"  for  the  awfirejiate  value  of  S.'12.4,741»,  the  largest  recorded 
for  the  country.  France  and  (lermany  purchased  Dominican  coffee 
in  about  e(jual  ([uantities;  to  the  United  States  .‘h)2,h28  kilos  were 
sent,  and  Italy  also  was  a  consumer.  Small  (|uantities  were  shi])ped 
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to  ('nba  and  Porto  Rico,  sections  in  this  immediate  vicinity  where 
coffee  is  grown. 

lidnamiH  (o7S,611  hitncheft;  caljK  ,  8288,67^7). — As  an  item  of  com¬ 
mercial  interest  in  connection  with  the  increased  production  noted 
generally  for  Dominican  crops,  the  banana  industiy  recovered  from 
the  setback  expmienced  during  the  two  \’ears  last  past.  The  number 
of  stems  more  than  doubleil,  compared  with  the  return  from  the 
crop  preceding,  and,  as  customary,  practically  this  entire  export  went 
to  Ainenean  markets. 

The  five  commodities  discussed  at  sonn*  length  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  are  tlie  principal  exports,  ami  their  combined  values 
represented  more  than  fK(  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  total.  Of  the 
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renuiinder,  canyiiif;  u  value  of  $S1 1,9011,  the  usual  articles  were  in 
greater  (luantities  than  formerly,  among  which  a  few  are  mentioned 
in  this  narrative  section. 

(loatskins  weighing  100,800  kilos  were  ex{)orted,  at  a  value  of 
.<86,084,  most  of  which  went  to  the  United  States. 

('attle  hides  showed  a  decided  increase,  with  a  value  of  .?12.‘1,732 
for  .352,667  kilos.  These  hides,  following  a  trade  custom  of  years 
standing,  were  shipped  largely  to  (lerniany,  witlr  |)urchases  of  288,700 
kilos  for  ?08,156. 

France,  Porto  Kico, 
and  the  United  States, 
in  order  named,  were 
tin*  other  consumers. 

('opra  is  not  mai- 
keted  as  a  residt  of  any 
well-defined  enterprise, 
nevertheless  it  has 
made  a  large  relative 
gain.  Shipments, 

176,100  kilos,  were 
manifested  for  foreign 
ports. 

Honey,  in  particular, 
is  one  of  the  lesser  pro(  I- 
ucts  to  which  notic('- 
ahle  attention  is  now 
|)aid  in  several  parts  of 
the  Kepuhlic.  In¬ 
creased  exports  at  good 
prices  are  in  evidence  as 
a  residt.  Heavy  ex¬ 
ports  of  120,210  gal¬ 
lons,  value  .‘55.3, .322, 
were  much  in  excess  of 
similar  sales  in  1000. 

To  (lermany  went  the 
larger  portion;  the  United  States  and  France  also  received  fair  lots. 

Although  a  favored  tohacco-producing  country,  the  Dominican 
Kepuhlic  manufactures  comparatively  few  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
e.xcept  such  as  go  into  home  consumption.  Tariff  rates  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  to  prevent  competition  from  without.  Small  exports  of 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  valued  at  .S22, 10.3,  comprised  the  total  for  the  year, 
hut  the  hu.siness  was  considerahly  greater  than  in  the  year  before. 

A  ery  prominent  among  the  minor  exports  is  wax;  269,702  kilos  of 
the  product  were  .sold  to  foreign  markets,  at  a  declared  value  of 
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$148,804.  Germany  received  163,914  kilos,  the  United  States  74,319 
kilos,  and  France  30,179  kilos  of  the  total. 

Lignuni-vitae,  the  well-known  tropical  hardwood,  has  figured  in  the 
trade  of  the  country  for  many  years.  It  was  e.xported  in  1910  in 
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increased  quantities  over  1909  transactions.  Of  4,191  tons  exported, 
2,078^tons  were  shipped  to  England  and  1,216  to  the  United  States. 
>  Fulljparticulars  of  the  few  remaining  export  items,  including 
mahogany ,'may  be  referred  to  in  the  statistical  tables  accompanying. 
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'Flu*  increase  of  !?  1,83 1,778  recorded  for  imports  over  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding;  was  well  distributed  amonf;  the  several  classes  of  merchandise 
that  enter  into  this  trade  and  are  reojularly  imported.  A  prominent 
cause  contributiii};  to  a  greater  volume  of  import  business  was  the 
more  favorable  tariff  rates  which  become  effective  January  1,  1910. 

Cotton,  mannfoctnres  of;  value,  SI ,4S1 ,344- — This  principal  item  of 
import  increased  by  .'5555,374.  In  no  other  branch  of  imports  were 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  tariff  changes  more  pronounced.  By  the 
eijualizing  of  many  rates  and  reductions  in  othei's  the  outcome  was 
a  decided  gain.  As  in  the  previous  j'ears  the  United  States  led  in 
cotton  sales,  but  its  gain  was  very  significant,  with  a  total  value  of 
•■5822,785,  or  more  than  double  previous  years’  transactions  with  that 
country.  From  the  I’nited  Kingdom  came  cotton  goods  to  the 
extent  of  $452,963,  and  (iermany  held  third  {losition,  having  sales 
of  $109,364  to  her  credit.  To  a  much  lesser  degree,  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy  were  the  countries  of  origin  for  cotton  manufactures  received 
in  the  Kepublic. 

lireodstujf's  {wheat flour,  barrels  196  pounds  each);  value,  $410, 705. — 
A  decided  gain  of  more  than  25  jier  cent  in  the  value  of  this  staple  coi’- 
responded  to  an  increase  of  18,275  barrels  for  the  year.  American 
flour,  as  in  former  years,  predominated,  with  shipments  invoiced  at 
$400,678. 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of;  value,  $863,334- — This  schedule  of 
statistics  embraces  articles  which  held  position  of  second  importance 
in  the  import  trade.  Th(>re  was  a  big  gain  of  $253,918  over  1909. 
Building  activity  in  evidence  during  a  comparatively  recent  jieriod, 
and  the  last  year  in  particular,  has  ereated  a  greater  demand  for 
iron  and  steel  parts  necessary  for  construction  and  improvements. 
Within  this  same  grouj)  the  item  of  barbed  wire  for  fencing  is  placed, 
and  its  value  reached  the  considerable  portion  of  $54,190  for  1,026 
tons,  principally  of  American  make.  Tin*  United  States  with  a 
declared  value  of  $631,461,  and  the  United  Kingdom  $152,773,  sup¬ 
plied  the  major  portion  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures. 

Leather  and  manufactures  of;  value,  $208,587. — An  increase  of 
$67,836  resulted.  The  total  value  shown  above  indicates  to  what 
extent  this  trade  developed  during  the  twelve  months’  period.  From 
the  United  States,  which  furnishes  the  larger  portion  of  boots  and 
shoes  received  in  the  Republic,  there  was  an  invoiced  value  of  $177,734. 
The  next  ranking  country  to  funiish  leather  supplies  of  various  kinds 
was  Germany,  with  $15,291  to  its  credit.  Importations  of  small  mag¬ 
nitude  came  from  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  in  the  order  named. 

Oils;  value,  $337,550. — Oils  of  various  classes  for  both  table  and 
industrial  use  were  received  m  larger  (luantities  than  ever  before. 
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The  revisi'd  tarill'  rates  uiidoiihtedly  liad  a  salutory  (‘fleet  on  this  trade. 
Ain(‘riean  oils,  in  tlu*  main  lor  ilhiniinatinf;  and  inannlaetnrin^  pur¬ 
pose's.  lepn'sented  a  value  of  Oils  from  otlu'r  eountrie's 

\v(‘r(‘  import(‘d  in  small  <piantiti(‘s,  with  tin*  exee|)tion  of  Spanish 
oliv(‘  oils,  for  which  a  steady  demand  (‘xists.  Tlu'se  w(‘re  vahual  at 
S2(l.2oS. 

/»'((•(,  tons:  ralne,  Sf97jt4^. — As  rice  is  one  of  the  staple 

articles  of  food  in  the  Dominican  Hepuhiic.  the*  larjie*!’  hulk,  hy  1  ,<S(»() 
tons,  hroujiht  in  for  consumption  would  indicate  improveal  conditions 
fiem'rally.  (i(*rmany  contimu'd  to  supply  the  major  portion  of  the 
(h‘niand,  .shi|)|)inft:  rice.  w(‘i<!:ht  !l.(!o7.o74  kilos,  vahnal  at  S4o(),370: 
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hut,  as  pointed  otit  in  |)revious  similar  reports,  the  staple  thus  obtained 
is  of  oriental  origin,  transshippeal  at  (h'nnan  ports.  The  United 
States  furnished  the  c(*real  to  the  value  of  S14,()o3,  and  the  next  con- 
trilmtors  after  Germany  are  reported  umh'r  the  head  of  “Other 
(kumtries,”  from  whence  came  o24  tons,  having  a  (h'clared  value  of 
$2.4.491. 

Sugar  and  confectionerg ;  value,  $96,640. — With  a  d<‘cid{*d  increase 
in  the  total,  the  United  States  practically  supplied  the  trade.  Ameri¬ 
can  shipments  were  principally  refined  sugars,  declared  value  .$87,524. 
Balance  of  articles  of  this  class,  candms  and  similar  confections,  came 
from  England  and  the  Continent. 


chandise  eml)nice<l  a  wida  laufje,  in(*ludiii<i;  lumber  for  buildiii"  pur¬ 
poses.  Tlie  United  States  cojitinued  to  be  tlie  eountry  of  prineipnl 
shipment,  and  its  deelared  value  of  wood  exported  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  1!)1()  amounted  to  $1S(),003,  a  very  favorable  showing 
in  comparison  with  its  value  of  !?]4o,o7()  for  1900. 

ir?nc.s,  liip/ors,  and  distilled  sjyirits;  value,  $51,342. — The  con¬ 
sumption  of  imported  wines  and  luiuors  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  inconsiderable,  and  of  the  total  intnxluced  in  1910  France  supjdied 
values  afifirefjat in<>:  $21  ,:190,  Spain  $l(),loS,  and  Germany  onh'  $5,347. 
Small  imports  of  the  kinds  also  were  from  the  United  States  and  Italy. 

Proydsions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy  products:  value,  $416,291. — 
By  far  the  greatest  relative  gain  in  imports  was  that  under  this 
schedule.  While  the  increase  was  $174,230,  or  72  ])er  cent  over  1909, 
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Vegetables;  value,  $63.984. — Shipments  of  the  kind  were  chiefly 
vegetables  in  the  natural  state  to  sui)|)ly  an  increasing  local  demand. 
An  analysis  of  the  statistics  corresponding  furnishes  interesting  data 
to  the  effect  that  of  canned  vegetables,  in  former  years  not  introduced 
on  account  of  heavy  tariff  exactions,  10,350  kilos  were  imjiorted,  at  a 
cost  of  $3,445.  While  the  amount  was  not  large,  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  forerunner  of  what  will  develop  into  a  considerable  import  item. 
The  princijial  countries  furnishing  vegetables  were:  United  States, 
value  $2.S,S39:  Spain,  value  $12,492;  Porto  Rico,  value  $14,212. 
Of  the  last-named  section  it  should  be  stated  that  many  of  these 
goods  were  of  United  States  origin. 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of;  value,  $204,734. — Importations  of  wood 
and  manufactures  thereof  augmented  during  the  year.  This  mer- 
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wlien  declared  value  was  §242,055,  the  United  States  practically 
doubled  its  business,  with  shipments  aggregating  $207,710.  Germany 
was  ne.xt  in  importance  and  supplied  provisions  and  meat  shipments 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  of  a  value  of  $107,<S71.  The  favorable 
showing  in  this  line  especially  is  subject  to  the  qualification  in  regard 
to  the  higher  prices  for  foodstuffs  that  prevailed  in  the  world’s  centers 
during  the  year.  However,  the  greater  demand  and  supply  were  so 
pronounced  as  to  admit  of  a  wide  margin  of  legitimate  business  expan- 
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sion.  This  was  still  another  branch  that  benefited  by  the  new  tariff 
rates  and  the  conspicuous  part  they  e.xerted  in  extending  trade. 

Malt  liquors,  beers  (in  bottles);  liters,  4~)l,.!f98;  value,  $88,669. — A 
reduction  of  about  53  per  cent  in  existing  customs  tariff  on  bottled 
beer  compared  with  the  previous  law  made  possible  a  more  favorable 
market,  the  result  of  which  was  increased  imjiorts.  Germany,  as 
anticipated,  made  better  sales,  with  a  total  value  of  $75,910.  Ameri¬ 
can  beer,  invoiced  at  $9,465,  was  the  onl}’  other  item  of  importance 
in  this  kind  of  beverage. 
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Fibers,  vegetable,  inanufaetures  of;  value,  $171,291).  Much  larger 
receipts  for  these  articles  followed  as  a  result  of  a  huinper  sugar  cro]), 
necessitating  great  quantities  of  vegetable  liber  sacks  for  containers. 
There  was  a  division  of  the  business  between  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Germany,  which  countries  furnished  values  of  $74,439, 
$45,375,  and  $35,206,  respectively. 

Fish,  preserved,  and  fish  products;  value,  $184,779. — Among  food- 
stull's  was  a  large  supply  of  preserved  fish,  etc.,  representing  a  creil- 
itable  increase  compared  with  similar  imports  of  the  year  preceding. 
Of  this  total  shown,  the  United  States  sold  lish  jiroducts  of  various 
kinds;  cost  to  importers,  $168,945.  Shipments  from  Germany, 
France,  and  S])ain  were  comparatively  small. 
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Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes;  value,  <S/45,;?7o.— Compared  with  1909 
values  ($88,307),  the  showing  for  this  class  of  goods  was  a  decided 
advance.  Drugs  comprised  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  receipts. 
American  sales  increased  materially,  with  a  value  of  $93,740.  France 
was  an  active  competitor,  and  her  orders  represented  $31,562,  while 
German  drugs  and  medicines  were  purchased  to  the  extent  of  $10,859. 

Values  of  some  of  the  less  important  items  of  import  from  the  sev¬ 
eral  countries  were:  Coal,  $49,625;  earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware, 
$21,234;  fruits  and  nuts,  $27,390;  glass  and  gla.ssware,  $34,627; 
grease  and  grease  scraps  for  .soap  stock,  $40,092 ;  hats  and  caps  (largely 
from  Italy),  $58,245;  metals,  and  manufactures  of,  $31,799;  paints, 
pigments,  and  colors,  $34,277;  paper,  and  manufactures  thereof, 
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•S74,4().):  jHM’riinu'iy  and  cosniptics,  $:i4.!M)o:  nil)l)er,  manufactures 
uf,  S2.4,2.)4;  soaps,  S75,o(i();  umhrellas  and  canes,  .S23,40S;  vehicles, 
8ol,()ll);  and  under  the  statistical  lieadin^  “All  other  articles  not 
elsewhere  specified”  were  ^rouped  values  a^fire^atinj;  .?2()(),482  tliat, 
as  in  other  siiiiilar  coniniercial  summaries,  emhracetl  a  wide  range  of 
wares  and  merchandise  in  excliange  between  countries. 

( ’arnjitiff  trade  -  - XatioiKiiity  of  refisels  engaged.  ~  Yesso\s  of  American 
registry  brought  imjatrts  to  the  value  of  S3,51S,lol.  Next  ranked 
(lerman  vessels,  which  transj)orted  merchandise  valued  at  $l,7h(),S23. 
The  showing  for  F'rench  vessels  was  less,  witli  cargoes  valued  at 
S3K7.!>0();  liritish  vessels  having  transported  larger  cargoes,  repre¬ 
sented  l)y  $22o,733.  ('uban,  Dominican,  and  Dutch  vessels  also 
participated. 

On  the  side  of  exports,  shi|)s  flying  the  American  flag  took  from  the 
country  values  of  .'?3,77f),<)!)();  the  next  factor  was  Norwegian  vessels, 
having  to  tlu'ir  credit  aggregate  values  of  83,120,04!);  third  were  (ler- 
man  vessels,  with  exports  valued  at  82,2()o,771  :  the  fourth  on  the  list 
were  British  vessels,  on  which  exports  were  shipped  manifested  at 
81,021,3()S;  fifth  were  P'rench  registries  to  the  extent  of  8427, 2oo. 
C'argoes  of  small  value  were  laden  on  Dominican,  Cuban,  and  Spanish 
vessels. 


THE  SOUTHERN  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  CONGRESS 

The  Southein  (’oniiiu'icial  (’oiifircss,  wliicli  was  held  at  Atlanta, 
(leopiria,  March  S-IO,  and  to  wliich  editorial  reference  was 
made  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Bi'm.ktin,  was  a  <:reat  success, 
and  especial  credit  isduenot  oidyto  the  oflicers  of  theorjjan- 
izationwho  arran<ied  it,  hut  to  the  representative  citizens  of  Atlanta, 
who  did  evervthinj;  they  could  to  provide  for  the  hospitality  of  the 
};uests  ami  visitors.  In  response  to  a  ^reat  many  recpiests  which 
the  Director  (leneral  has  received,  he  (piotes  helow  portions  of  the 
address  which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion,  entitled,  “Get  reaily  for 
the  Panama  Ganal.” 

“(ict  ready  for  the  I’aiiaina  Canal "  slioidd  l)c  tlie  motto  and  tlie  slo<;an  of  tlic  Sonlli 
for  the  next  three  yi'ars.  If  this  Conference  wt'n*  called  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
consider  why  and  how  the  South  should  fjet  ready  for  the  canal,  it  would  have  a  fjreat 
work  before  it.  tVith  full  n'spect  for  the  other  (piestions  to  come  before  this  puherine. 
it  is  no  exaefieration  or  asnmption  to  insist  that  the  irreatest  opportunity  and  responsi¬ 
bility  now  before  the  South  is  that  of  trettine  r<*ady  for  the  canal.  .Vnd  yet  then"  is  no 
subject  of  importance  which  is  more  unappreciated  and  neftlected. 

Not  as  a  pessimist,  btit  as  a  student  of  actual  conditions,  I  predict  disajipointiuent 
atid  even  di.saster  to  the  South,  followintr  the  oj)eniti,s:  of  the  canal,  if  it  does  not  at  om-e 
sound  the  alarm  “Get  ready  for  the  Canal”  and  then  j)roc(‘ed  to  pet  ready!  In  other 
words  the  South  >reuerally  is  not  oidy  jroin*;  to  be  deeply  and  sa<lly  disappointed  in  the 
direct  results  and  benelits  expected  from  the  canal  unle.ss  it  fjets  readj',  but  it  may 
experience  disaster  to  a  thousand  special  industries  and  interests  which  will  fail  to 
realize  j)rolits  and  returns  from  the  commerce  of  the  canal  because  they  made  only 
theoretical  and  not  actual  j)reparation  for  its  openiiu;. 

The  adjournment  of  this  Conference  should  be  marked  by  a  determination  of  every 
delegate  pre.sent  to  return  to  his  home  town  or  city  and  organize  a  “  Get-ready-for-the- 
Canal”  movement.  If  this  suggestion,  which  is  simple  and  practical,  is  acttially 
followed,  it  will  mean  ati  ittcrease  iti  otie  year  after  the  canal  is  used  of  $50.IKM).0<)0  in 
the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  South  and  of  $200,000,001)  iti  live  years!  Why  not, 
then,  adopt  this  suggestion  itistead  of  passing  a  great  number  of  resolutions  which  are 
iKit  worth  the  time  they  take  in  writing  and  the  paper  upon  which  they  are  written. 
Let  this  great  gathering — the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  South — signalize 
its  meeting  by  the  crystallization  of  the  sentiment:  “Get  ready  for  the  Canal”  into 
action  which  will  grow  and  spread  until  the  whole  c-ountry  is  awake  to  the  imperative 
vital  necessity  of  now  getting  ready  for  the  canal. 

The  people,  the  ])apers,  and  the  statesmen  of  the  Cnited  States,  I  fear,  are  being 
misl(‘d  and  deceived.  They  fool  themselves  into  thinking  that  appropriating  money^ 
doing  great  engineering  work,  accomplishing  mighty  .sanitary  changes,  listening  to 
wonderful  speeches  on  the  new  power,  influence,  and  commerce  which  the  canal  will 
bring  to  the  United  States,  reading  editorials  and  articles  lauding  Aim-rican  pluck  and 
courage,  m(>an  “Getting  ready  for  the  Canal.”  What  a  disillusionment  will  come  in 
191,1,  if  till*  “getting  ready”  is  not  at  once  mad<‘  more  com])rehen.sive  and  practical. 
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If  you  ask  me  what  I  mean  when  I  say  “Get  ready  for  the  Canal,”  I  will  reply 
with  the  question:  What  have  your  city,  your  commercial  organizations,  and  your 
representative  manufacturing,  exporting,  and  importing  firms  actually  done  to  get 
ready  for  the  canal?  Have  they  studied  intimately  and  comparatively  the  vast  and 
virgin  field  of  trade  exchange  which  will  be  suddcmly  opened  to  them  by  a  direct  sea 
route  when  the  canal  is  completed?  Have  they  investigated  the  essential  laws  and 
conditions  of  supply  and  demand?  Have  they  found  out  what  the  people  want  to 
buy  and  sell?  Have  they  familiarized  themselves  with  the  competition  of  European 
and  even  Asiatic  merchants?  Have  they  lookc'd  into  the  climatic,  physical,  material, 
and  industrial  charact<*ristics  of  these  numerous  resourceful  lands  bordering  on  the 
broad  Pacific  and  about  to  enter  upon  a  marvelous  nc'w  era  of  progress  and  prosperity? 

Were  I  to  hold  a  catechism  here  to-day  of  the  thousands  of  deh'gates  present  at  this 
huge  Conference  called  to  help  the  South’s  progress,  I  do  not  believe  that  one-half  of 
1  per  cent  of  them  could  answer  accurately  and  interestingly  practical  questions  on 
those  points  covering  the  12  countries  whost'  mighty  coast  line,  reaching  8,000  miles 
south  from  the  California-Mexico  boundary  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  will  for  the  first 
time  have  direct  communication  with  the  United  States  through  the  canal.  In  other 
words,  I  do  not  believe  that  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  gn-at  Southern  States  of  the  United  States  are  taking  any  of  thes('  steps 
enumerated  to  “Get  ready  for  the  Canal.” 

The  situation  is  deplorable  and  must  be  changed.  It  is  more  important  to  the  South 
than  reciprocity — more  essential  than  a  Tariff  Board — mon*  vital  than  any  issue 
before  Congress,  unless  it  be  that  of  now  regulating  the  tolls  which  must  be  paid  by 
vessels  using  the  canal.  If  any  extra  .s(*ssion  is  called  the  commercial  organizations 
of  the  country  should  unite  in  urging  Congress  to  pass  this  measure,  which  Colonel 
Goethals  strongly  recommends,  providing  for  the  fixing  of  tolls  upon  tonnage.  The 
failure  to  take  at  once  this  practical  step  in  “Getting  ready  for  the  Canal”  will  mean 
that  shipping  and  steamship  companies,  both  the  United  Stat(*s  and  fonugn,  must 
delay  their  plans  for  the  construction  of  new  vessels,  overhauling  old  ones,  organizing 
new  companies,  and  otherwise,  both  generally  and  specifically,  “Getting  ready  for 
the  Canal.”  There  is  barely  time  now  to  make  and  carry  out  new  plans,  and  if  Con¬ 
gress  defers  its  action,  such  delay  may  mean  a  loss  of  many  millions  of  dollars  to  our 
commerce  through  the  canal. 


Random  Sketches  in  Spanish-American  Literature.  I. — Recent  Additions  to  the 

Literary  History  of  Chile:"  "L'uudro  Historico  de  la  I'roduccion  Intelectual  de  Chile.” 

Jorge  Huneeus  Gana.  Santiago.  1910.  “La  NoveIn  en  Chile.”  L.  Ignacio 
Silva.  Santiago.  1910. 

It  is  with  suprcMne  pleasure  tliat  we  welcome  these  two  w’orks,  the  results  of  the 
serious  studies  of  their  learned  authors.  They  fit  splendidly  into  the  general 
plan  of  the  literary  studies  of  S])ani.sh  America,  and  must  jirove  to  he  invaluahle 
auxiliaries  to  the  historian  of  the  literature. 

The  former  comes  to  us  as  an  introduction  to,  and  the  first  volumeof  the  "Biblioteea 
de  E.'KTilores  de  Chile,”  esiahli.shed  hy  decree  of  the  late  President  Montt,  dated 
November  10,  1!108.  and  modified  in  some  detads^hy  a  suhsequent  decree  of  May 
19,  1909. 

Suiricient  praise  can  not  be  given  to  those  learned_.societies  and  Governments  that 
for  years  have  been  publishing  and  rejnihlishing'works  of  general  interest  which  other¬ 
wise  might  have  .slumbered  jierpetually  in  manu¬ 
script,  or  lingered  ob.scurely  in  meager  and  rare 
editions.  .Series  like  the  “  Biblioteea  de.  Aatores 
Ex-panoleit  ”  and  the  various  “  Coleceionex  de  Dom- 
mentox  Ineditox”  have  been  of  inest imable  value  to 
the  student.  We  therefore  heartily  applaud  the  step 
taken  by  Chile  to  jireserve  for  us  the  best  works  of 
its  eminent  writers.  The  Chilean  Government  com¬ 
mands  a  certain  sum  of  money  which  has  been  uti¬ 
lized,  and  which  will  continue  to  be  employed  for  the 
publication  of  such  works,  and  hy  his  decree  Presi¬ 
dent  Montt  systematized  and  jdaced  upon  'a  solid 
basis  the  continuation  of  this  laudable  enterpri.se. 

A  commission,  compo.sed  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  the 
general  secretary  of  the  University  of  (’hile,  the 
Director  of  the  Diblioteca  Nacional,  and  of  five  other 
persons,  directs  the  selection  and  publication  of  works.  Only  those  po.sterior  to  1810, 
and  by  dead  authors,  are  incorporated  into  the  collections.  No  edition  may  be  le.«s 
than  3,000  copies,  of  which  a  large  number  is  to  be'di.stributed  gratuitou.sly  to  learned 
societies  and  libraries,  while  only  a  small  proportion  remains  for  .sale. 

The  work  on  my  table,  serving  as  an  introduction  to  the  “Biblioteea,”  forms  a 
neat  cloth-bound  octavo  volume  of  nearly  900  pages.  The  author,  Senor  Jorge 
IIuNEEus  Gana,  is  a  member  of  the  permanent  commission,  besides  having  filled 
important  official  and  diplomatic  positions  at  home  and  abroad.  As  an  author  he 
enjoys  a  well-earned  reputation  by  his  numerous  works  on  jurisprudence,  political 
economy,  history,  and  literature.  Of  particular  interest  abroad  are  his  “Estudios 
sobre  EspaHa,”  and  his  “  Coleccion  de  euentos  y  novelas  cortas.” 


albeuto  blest  gana. 


"  By  Tharles  AVarren  Currier,  Ph.  D. 
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l'\)r  years  Jie  has  been  slu(iyiii>r  ihe  iiilelleclual  activity  of  his  country,  lie  write.s: 

'I'he  more  I  ii<l\  aiu-e<l  the  more  Interesting,  copious,  ami  worthy  of  study  the  matter  appeared  to  Ire,  an(i 
I  was  surprise(i  to  liiid  no  work  giving  us  its  history  or  a  fair  triHque,  either  anaiyticaliy  or  coliectively, 
exi'epling  the  coioniai  periori,  the  ieast  interesting,  of  which  the  complete  history  has  tieen  written  by 
Jost  't\»Kiiiio  Medina. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  revolution  he  furni.shed  an  incomplete  sketch  of  Chilean 
literature  to  the  America  Literaria  of  the  Arttentine  writer,  Fuanci.sco  I.aoo.mag- 
GioRE,  and  since  then  he  has  prosecuted  his  studies  with  unswerving  fidelity,  fiivinp; 
us  their  results  in  the  presmit  beautiful  volume. 

The  first  and  smaller  ]>ortion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  colonial  literature,  education, 
poetry,  history,  theolofiy,  and  miscidlaneous  writings.  Such  jxiets  as  Ekcii.i.a,  Ona, 
Alvarez  he  Toleiio,  and  historians  like  Ovali.e,  Rosales,  and  Olivarez,  with 
theologians  like  (Iaspar  he  X'ii.laroel,  are  briefly  treated. 

The  jirincijial  merit  of  the  work,  however,  lies  in  the  history  of  the  jieriod  of  inde- 
]>endence,  by  its  collection  of  details  which  could  not  otherwise  be  found  by  the 
scholar,  except  with  jrrc'at  labor  and  difliculty.  However,  the  revolutionary  period 
I  hat,  owing:  to  the  troubled  times,  was  necessarily  barren  throu<;hout  Spanish  .\merica. 
is  not  overlooked.  Rut  it  is  the  jieriod  subsequent  to  tin*  day  of  indejiendence  which 
furnishes  an  inexhaustible  theme.  Few  countries  can  exhibit  such  a  jjalaxy  of  bril¬ 
liant  writers  a.s  Chile  can  in  proportion  to  its  size.  Xanies  like  those  of  Rello. 
Rokriguez.  Lastarria,  Eyzagiirre,  Ehrazuriz,  Rahros  Arana,  Ho.meyko, 
Ri  HST  (iana,  Rlanco  Cuartin,  Walker  Martinez,  and  a  host  of  others  are,  and 
they  will  remain,  brifrht  stars  in  the  liteiary  firmament  of  their  country,  spreading 
I  heir  light  to  the  whole  of  Sjianish  America. 

Although  necessarily  brief,  the  history  of  Senor  Huneeus  is  complete,  not  the 
least  of  its  merits  lying  in  the  synthetical  passages,  which  give  us  critical  views  of 
the  development  and  various  stage.s  of  the  literature.  The  cluqiters  on  the  "jiress,” 
••elo(|uence.’'  and  “the  stage,’’  three  great  factors  in  modern  life,  introduce  us  to 
the  center  of  the  political  an  na,  and  bring  us  into  contact  with  the  various  influences 
that  have  made  Chile  what  it  is  to-day,  and  caused  it  to  reach  a  jieriod  of  marked 
prosjierity,  through  many  and  serious  vicissitudes.  We  become  acijuainted  with 
illustrious  men  and  women,  some  of  whom  enjoy  an  international  rejuitation.  while 
others,  if  they  are  inon*  ob.sciire,  are  thus,  not  through  lack  of  mc'rit,  but  for  want  of 
a  wider  field  of  action.  The  stag(,  the  jiuljiit,  and  the  field— in  other  words,  the 
milieu — are  essential  requisites  to  the  greatness  of  actor,  jireaclu'r.  or  commander. 

The  provincial  actor  might  have  b<*en  a  Rootii  had  he  been  able  to  act  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  London,  Paris,  or  New  York,  while  many  a  country  clergyman  has  lived  and 
died  unknown  who  might  have  been  a  Lacoriiaire  had  he  commanded  the  jiulpit 
of  Notre  Dame. 

A  valuable  adjunct  to  Ihe  work  tinder  consideration,  and  cjuite  in  harmony  with 
its  title,  though  alien  to  the  field  of  literature,  is  its  last  chapter,  on  “The  Fine  Art« 
in  Chile.’’  Little  more  than  half  a  <*enlury  old,  Chilean  art  now  (K-cujdes  a  resjiect- 
able  position  in  the  lesthetic  world,  with  works  from  such  jiainters  as  Pedro  Lira, 
and  sculptors  like  Nk  anor  Pi.aza,  and  with  an  .Vcademy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

In  the  history  of  Spani.sh-.Vmerican  literature  the  novel  belongs  jjreeininently 
ami,  in  fact,  almost  exclusively  to  the  jieriod  of  indejiendence.  Senor  Huneeus 
devotes  a  chajiter  to  the  (,’hilean  novel.  This  interesting  subject,  the  outlines  of 
which  are  sketched  in  this  work,  is  more  extensively  and  ex  profem)  treated  in  that 
of  Sefior  Ignacio  Silva,  ‘'La  Norcla  en  ('hile."  This  bibliograjihical  essay,  in  a  12° 
volume  of  over  500  pages  with  jiajier  cover,  owes  its  authorshiji  to  the  director  of 
the  library  of  the  Instituto  Nacional,  the  college  in  which  students  are  jirejiared  for 
the  university,  and  which  has  counted  among  its  directors  .some  distinguished  men, 
like  Manuel  Monit,  afterwards  President  of  the  Rejiublic. 


BOOK  NOTES. 


Tlio  work  in  esssentially  hihlioirraphicul.  althousili  its  copious  aiul  critical  notes  ijivo 
to  it  a  decidedly  literary  tone,  which  render  it  of  inestiinahle  value  to  the  historian 
of  Spatiish-Ainerican  literature.  It  embraces  within  its  scope  not  only  novels  in  the 
strict  sense,  hut  also  all  manner  of  stories,  lejicnds,  traditions,  and  other  similar  writ- 
in<;s  of  an  historico-literary  character.  The  author’s  jK)sition  as  librarian  has  srreatly 
facilitated  his  labors,  in  which  he  has  been  eiifratjed  since  1!K)2,  for  the  library  of  the 
Institute  Xacional  is  rich  in  Chilean  and  American  works  generally.  Senor  Sii,\  a 
has  .succeeded  in  collectinsr  over  1:10  titles  of  different  novels  for  the  library,  and  his 
work  ^ives  us  4H!t  titles  of  various  editions.  He  has  been  fortunate  in  having  had 
the  oppctrtunity  of  consultin<;  rare  editions  and  a  number  of  b(«(ks  owned  by  indi¬ 
viduals.  His  arduous  and  constant  labor  may  be  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
l)er.sonally  read  almost  entirely  the  works  of  which  he  treats.  An  alphabetical  index 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  enhances  its  value  and  serves  to  facilitate  literary  research. 

The  authors  are  arraiifred  alphabetically,  rather  than  chronologically,  which  is 
.somewhat  of  a  di.sadvanta<je  to  the  literary  historian.  This  arraiifiement,  of  course, 
diminishes  the  value  of  the  alphabetical  index,  while  a  chronolojrical  .stHimuice 
would  have  exhibited  to  ijreater  advantafje  the  historical  evolution  of  the  Chilean 
novel.  As  it  is,  the  student  is  oblij;(*d  to  wade  throujih  much  material  in  order  to 
coordinate  his  data. 

Chilean  fiction  is  Ic.ss  than  70  years  old,  befiinniufr  in  1845  with  a  story  ba.sed  uj)on 
truth,  by  We.ncesi.ao  \'iai,  (iUzman,  who.se  "/.//<■  of  a  friend  and  a  Jirsl  lore"  was 
ja'inted  in  the  j)afres  of  El  Progreso  in  184(i.  liEitVAiiE  de  la  Mauua  followed,  in 
1848,  with  his  "Emma  g  i'arlos.''  Such  works,  however,  were  only  the  flickerint: 
of  the  dawn.  The  day  d(K*.s  not  break  until  1852  with  Manuel  Bilbao,  one  of  the 
first  novelists  of  note,  whose  historical  novel,  "  E!  Inquisidor  mayor  6  historia  de  unos 
amores,’’  made  considerable  impression  and  went  throufrh  several  editions.  It  is 
a  pen  jiicture  of  colonial  Lima;  but  the  heroine,  a  sort  of  modern  Hyuatia,  thou<:h 
attractinj;  one's  .synij)athy,  can  hardly  aj)i)eal  to  the  Christian  .sense  of  the  reader, 
typifyins  as  .she  does  the  rationalistic  spirit  of  ei^'hteenth  century  philosophy. 

The  fireatest  of  Chilean  novelists,  and  by  some  rcLmrded  as  the  foremost  in  Spanish 
.Vmerica,  is  Alhekto  Bi.est  (Jana.  Horn  in  18:11,  and  bei;inninf;  his  literary  labors 
at  the  atje  of  2(1,  he  has  jireserved  his  intellectual  vijior  from  his  first  novel,  "Enganos 
y  disenganos,”  in  18.58,  to  his  latist  j)roduction,  "El  Loro  Estero,"  in  1!H().  He  is 
tlu‘  national  novelist  of  his  country  and  the  founder  of  a  school,  drawing:  his  characters 
with  th(ir  analysis  from  the  everyday  life  that  surrounds  him.  As  an  historical 
novidist  he  has  been  comiiared  to  Waltek  Scott,  with  even  jireatei  dramatical  effect 
than  that  produi-ed  by  the  works  of  our  •'reat  Scotchman;  but  his  first  inspiration 
came  from  Halzac.  The  motives  that  have  >;uided  his  pen  are  contaiiu'd  in  the 
words  of  a  letter  addressed  to  his  friend,  Henja.min  \’icuna  Macken.na,  when  he 
writes: 

I  have  pursued  my  olyer-t  without  Ireeoininf;  iii.seourat:ed  l)y  indittereiice.  irritated  l)y  eriticLsm.  or  eiaterl 
liy  the  ap])iause  that  my  iatest  noveis  have  eiieited.  The  secret  of  my  perseverance  iies  herein,  that  I 
write  not  for  glory,  which  is  not  to  l)e  sought  In  this  country,  nor  for  the  love  of  money,  as  only  of  late  have 
my  works  begun  to  t)e  of  peramiary  benefit,  lint  from  a  certain  neressity  of  .soul,  from  irresistilile  attrac¬ 
tion,  liy  that  immaterial  something  that  drives  you  to  separate  yourself  from  the  petty  cares  of  life,  and 
raises  your  imagination  to  a  sphere  where  none  may  rob  you  of  the  delicious  fniitsof  intellertual  satisfaction. 

There  art*  (wn  nther  Hlest  (Jana.s  in  Chile,  wlm  have  attained  to  some  rejiufatioii 
as  novtd  writers,  namely,  .\lbekto’.s  brother,  the  poet,  Guiller.mo,  and  Luis  Hlest 
(Jana.  The  followers  of  Alberto  Hi.e.st  (Jana  are  too  ntimerotis  to  mention,  but 
1  may  here  allude  to  two  other  writers  who  have  attained  eminence,  Haniel  Harros 
(Jrez  and  N'icente  Grez.  The  former,  a  man  of  wonderful  versittility,  ]>hiloIof;ist, 
archseolofrist,  ethnologist,  historian,  i>oet,  mathematician,  enoineer.  and  architect, 
is  especially  known  as  a  novelist  in  the  historical  field.  Generally  sjieakin*;,  his 
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works,  ovorlfurdoni'd  with  orudilitui,  liave,  witli  oiu*  oxcoj»tiou,  not  boon  quite  suo- 
ce.ssful  from  the  standpoint  of  art.  The  exoej)tion  is  “ Pipiolos  y  Pelucones,”  which 
has  boon  ro};ardod  as  an  historical  novel  of  a  true  typo,  and  (‘(pial  to  the  best  of  Alberto 
Blest  (Jana. 

One  of  the  most  distinsiuished  of  the  disciples  of  Alberto  Bi.est  O.ana  is  Vicente 
(iREZ,  whos(‘  works  seem  worthy  of  the'inaslor  Vicente  appears  to  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  infhioncod  by  the  realism  of  the  modern 
French  scIkkiIs. 

Thouiih  not  in  harmony  with  all  opinions  expres.sed 
!)>•  the  authors  to  whom  I  have  devoted  this  .space,  I 
siticerely  welcome  their  works,  the  one  literary,  the 
other  liiographical.  as  valuable  additions  to  the  history 
of  the  literature  of  Cliile. 

The  work  of  Seiior  Silva  gives  us  a  charming  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  field  of  ('hilean  fiction.  Looking 
down  upon  it,  we  behold  writers  good,  bad,  and 
ituliffen-nt  blended  in  jiicturesque  confusion,  while 
his  critical  notes  enable  us  to  select  the  best  of  them, 
and  estimate  their  works  at  their  true  value. 

BiKiks  like  those  of  IIcneeus  and  Silva  are  paving 
the  way  for  an  elaborate  history  of  the  literature  of 
Chile.  In  fact,  the  former,  covering  as  it  does  the 
whole  field,  is  a  synoptical  history.  Should  each 
Spanish-Ainerican  Rejiublic  produce  works  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  character,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a 
comjdete  hi.story  of  Spanish-.Vmerican  literature. 


Diaz.  Master  of  Mexico.  By  James  Creelman.  \ew  York,  I).  Appleton  &  Co., 
1!)]1.  422  p.  Plates.  Size,  5J  by  8J  inches.  Price,  ^2. 

Before  taking  up  an  extended  review  of  this  most  timely  book,  we  will  quote  the 
concluding  jtaragraph  of  the  preface; 

The  object  of  this  work  is  neither  to  attack  nor  to  defend,  but  to  explain,  the  most  interrsting  man  of  the 
most  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  country  in  the  world. 

[We  have  placed  the  italics.] 

While  there  may  be  lai^e  differences  of  ojiinion  as  to  the  merit  of  the  present  gov¬ 
ernmental  policy  of  Mexico,  adverse  criticisms  being  due  in  a  large  measure  to  mis¬ 
information,  still  there  can  be  no  gainsaying  the  tremendous  interest  aroused  by  a 
study  of  the  career  of  the  man  who  personifies  the  progress  of  his  country  in  the  record 
of  his  own  achievements. 

PoRFiRio  IJiAZ  has  been  the  “man  of  the  hour”  in  Mexico  from  the  moment  he 
swung  down  the  rope  from  his  convent  prison  in  Puebla  to  the  present  period  of 
minor  disturbance.  He  has  been  called  the  greatest  man  of  the  century  by  one  who 
has  tasted  greatness,  and  if  the  making  of  a  nation  is  the  measure  of  greatness,  then 
none  other  of  this  day  has  more  claim  to  the  superlative. 

Here  is  a  significant  phrase  that  w'e  quote,  in  sjiite  of  the  danger  of  misinterpreta¬ 
tion,  for  it  contains  the  sum  of  the  problem  of  the  people  which  Diaz  the  statesman 
is  striving  to  solve,  with  an  indication  of  his  tentative  solution: 

There  can  be  no  sounder  statement  than  that  a  free  country  is  not  a  mechanism,  but  an  organism  in 
which  every  cell  is  conscious;  and  it  follows  that  until  prolonged  peace,  education,  and  industry  completely 
develop  the  intelligence  and  absorb  the  energies  of  the  mass  of  the  Mexican  people,  the  guiding  idea 
of  Mexico  should  be  found  in  President  Diaz’s  abrupt  but  practical  motto,  “  Less  politics  and  more 
administration.” 
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-Mr.  Ckkei.max  lias  us  imicli  in  the  way  of  a  history  of  Mexico,  thus  at  once 

stampiiif'  himself  as  undcrstaiuliiipr  the  coin))lex  nature  of  his  work,  for  the  story  of 
the  Ruler,  one-(iuarter  Indian  and  three-quarters  Spanish,  is  so  identified  by  heritage, 
»‘ducation,  and  environment  with  all  that  Mexico  means  that  it  would  be  but  faintly 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  true  juditment  of  what  1>iaz  has  accomplished  without  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  has  gone  before. 

The  j)resent  state  of  society,  in  whatever  country,  is  surely  a  heritage  of  the  past, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  because  the  Anglo-Saxon  often  forgets  this  that  he  so  readily 
criticises  the  civilization  of  his  neighbors,  and  the  question  of  heritage  is  nowhere  of 
more  materialness  than  in  a  consideration  of  the  civilization  of  Mexico: 

To  iinderstaiid  how  Diaz  made  a  peatefiil  and  prosperous  nation  out  ot  the  Mexican  jieople  It  is  well  to 
defer  the  story  of  his  picture.sipie  and  thrillinuly  adventurous  youth  and  know  soinethinjr  of  the  heterojjene- 
ous  human  elements  that  were  poured,  crushed,  but  unmelted  and  unassimilated, into  the  uneongeniai 
mold  of  ilemoeraey  by  an  earlier  patriotism  innocent  or  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  self-government  after 
the  fashion  of  -Anglo-.Saxon  peoiiles  is  an  inheritance  as  well  as  an  achievement. 

Not  only  are  fifty-five  native  tongues  spoken  to-day  in  the  Kepublic,  but  there  are  still  standing  t  e 
ruins  of  thousands  of  palaci's,  temples,  and  forts  who.se  histories  were  already  forgotten  when  the  discovery 
of  America  was  followed  by  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Me.xico. 

In  the  ptminsula  of  Yucatan  alone  these  often  majestic  and  richly  carved  rtiins,  built  by  the  primitive 
-Mayas,  include  more  than  ten  thousand,  and  i>ossibly  a  hundred  thousand,  hewn-stone  structures,  most  of 
them  representing  architecture  of  singular  and  noble  lieauty.  .Many  of  the  temples,  palaces,  and  forts  arc 
buildings  of  immense  size  and  massiveness.  Some  are  set  on  the  top  of  lofty  trtineated  pyramids.  Thes<‘ 
mighty  rtiins,  chi.seled  liefore  metal  tools  were  known  in  .tmerica  -at  least  no  trace  has  ever  lieen  found 
of  any  but  hard  stone  instruments— stretch  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  almost  desolate  country.  They  were 
but  the  public  structures  of  a  people  whose  dwelling  huts  ttirncd  to  dust  in  the  prehistoric  age.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  ancient  popuiation  of  the  Yucatan  Peninsula  alone  may  have  Ixim  2(»,(KK),(X)()  persons. 
To-day  it  is  less  than  400,U(K),  Including  Campeche  and  (piintana  Hoo. 

This  peninstila  is  only  a  fourteenth  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Mexican  Kepublic,  which  has  an  area  of 
707,259  square  miles  and  is  as  large  its  the  combined  soils  of  France,  .tustro-Hunghry,  England,  Ireland, 
ScotlaiKl,  Italy,  Holland,  Portugal,  and  Belgium.  Yet  the  evideiue  of  an  antique  and  highly  developed 
civilization  among  the  Mayas  is  so  vast  as  to  strike  the  beholder  into  awe.  For  strength  as  well  as  imagi' 
native  richness  these  memorials  of  vanished  .Vnierican  culture  challenge  the  stateliest  ruins  of  Egypt,  China, 
or  India.  The  wrecked  grandeur  of  Chichen-Itza  and  Uxmal  is  more  tragically  my.stcrious  than  Delhi  or 
Luxor.  It  is  dillicult  to  understand  why  this  wonderful  cotintry  has  not  drawn  the  .American  traveling 
public  in  multitudes  to  its  thriiling  scenes  of  vanished  civilization. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mayas  are  orientals.  Their  faces,  heads,  and  boiiies,  their  manners, 
habits,  and  ways  of  thinking,  alternately  suggest,  like  their  wonderful  ruins,  China,  Korea,  India,  Japan, 
Java,  ami  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

The  matehless  mins  of  Mitla,  standing  in  mute  loveliness  in  the  lonely  Oaxaca  Valley,  suggest  In  their 
dim  frescoes,  monoliths,  and  mosaic  walls  of  cut  stone  memories  of  the  architects  of  the  Nile  Valley.  The 
prehistoric  .sculptures  of  Palknqi  e  in  Chiapas;  the  monstrous  jiyramid  of  Cholula,  in  the  wide  Puebla 
Valley  where  Cortes  and  his  armed  men  saw  a  city  with  4(K)  temple  towers  and  jiromptly  slew  ti.OOO  of  its 
inhabitants;  the  immense  pyramids  of  San  Juan  Teotihuacan,  near  Mexico  City,  with  their  buried  treasures 
of  carved  green  jade,  obsidian  knives,  masks,  terra-eottaheads,  and  other  primitive  objects,  bearing  designs 
irresistibly  suggestive  of  early  Egypt— from  mountainous  Sonora,  in  the  northwest,  down  through  2,00u 
miles  to  the  very  frontiers  of  Guatemala  the  astounding  remains  of  civilization  left  by  the  Mayas,  Zapotecs, 
Toltects,  Otomies,  Chichimecs,  Totonacs,  TIaxcalans,  and  |other  (peoples  who  built  cities  with  temples 
and  palaces,  and  had  organized  governments  and  religions  many  centuries  before  the  discovery  of  America 
by  FAirope,  all  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  present  Indian  population  of  Mexico  is  descended  from  races 
and  civilizations  that  came  from  across  the  seas. 

The  tremendous  importance  ot  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  probably  80  percent  of  the  present  native  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Mexico  arc  Indians  or  part  Indians.  There  are  varying  theories  of  the  relative  proportions  of 
white  and  Indian  l>lood  in  the  country,  but  uo  reliable  figures.  President  Diaz’s  own  estimate  gives  aliout 
20  per  cent  of  juire  white  blood  to  Mexico.  .Vrchaulogists  who  have  spent  their  lives  studying  the  ancient 
ruins;  ethnologists  who  have  analyzed  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  traits  of  the  living  populations; 
statesmen  and  .scholars  who  have  searched  out  and  compared  their  political  tendencies  and  capacities;  and 
religious  leaders  who  have  tested  their  spiritual  understamlings  and  inclinations— all  these  admit  that  the 
precise  origin  of  the  Mexican  Indians  and  the  manner  of  their  journey  to  America  are  mysteries  which  only 
dreamers  or  charlatans  pretend  to  .solve.  But  practically  all  authorities  agree  that  these  Indians  are  the 
descendants  of  Orientals  who  built  the  majestic  ruins  which  are  at  once  the  wonder  and  despair  of  arch- 
lEology— the  greatest  and  most  fascinating  mystery  of  human  history. 

There  is  so  much  of  the  ailventtirous  crowdiiii;  the  early  life  of  Porfirio  Diaz  that 
the  unbiased  historian  invites  the  crilicisin  of  beinsr  euloj'i.stie,  for  in  truth  the  hazards 
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and  ritiki-  of  this  man's  early  rise  makes  thrilling  readimr;  but  it  is  not  so  much  the 
ruler  in  the  making  that  interests  the  sociologist,  rather  what  laws  he  has  evolved  for 
governing  the  land  whose  destinies  he  may  direct. 

Mr.  Creelaian  paints  this  side  of  the  picture  all  t(K)  lightly.  What  President  Diaz 
has  done  to  create  a  school  system  and  his  constant  efforts  toward  the  betterment  of 
all  educational  facilities  throughout  the  Republic  means  more  to  the  thinking  mind 
than  the  strategy  of  his  many  skirmi.shes. 

The  judgment  of  a  man  whose  work  has  been  done  in  a  ver\  vortex  of  individual 
impulses  merits  close  attention  when  dealing  with  human  nature. 

Men  are  much  the  same  all  over  the  world,  and  nations  are  like  men.  'I'hey  must  l)e  carefully  studied 
and  their  motives  un<lerstood.  A  just  government  is  nothing  more  than  the  collective  ambitions  of  a  people 
expressed  in  practical  form.  True  statecraft  is  a  study  of  the  individual  man.  It  is  the  same  everywhere. 
The  individual  always  has  a  personal  motive  in  supporting  his  government.  The  ambition  may  Ije  good 
or  otherwise,  but,  at  the  I>ottom,  it  is  personal.  The  beginning  of  real  government  is  the  discovery  of  what 
that  motive  really  is.  and  statesmanship  should  seek  not  to  defeat,  but  to  regulate  the  gratification  of 
individual  ambition.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  do  that  in  dealing  with  my  eountrymen,  who  are  a  gentle, 
atlectionate,  and  grateful  people,  following  their  hearts  oftener  than  their  heads.  I  have  tried  to  know 
what  the  individual  wants  and  expects.  Even  in  his  worship  of  ftod  a  man  looks  for  some  return,  and  how 
can  human  society  expect  to  find  anything  higher  in  its  members .  Experience  has  taught  me  that  progres¬ 
sive  government  should  try  to  gratify  individual  ambition  as  much  as  possible,  liut  that  it  must  provide  an 
extinguisher  to  lie  used  when  individual  ambition  burns  too  fiercely  for  the  general  good. 

The  tinge  of  pessimism  now  seems  Jtislified. 

Mr.  ('reelmax’s  book  is  a  fair  and  just  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  because  of  his 
exceptional  opjwrtunities  of  inve.stigation  should  stand  as  an  authoritative  work. 

The  hook  has  a  neat  siinide  binding,  is  well  ]>ritited  and  illtisiraled . 


Notes  on  Soil  and  Plant  Sanitation  on  Cacao  and  Rubber  Estates.  My  IIakolu 

Hamel  Smith.  London,  .John  Bale,  Sons  &  Daniel.sson,  Ltd.,  1911.  lii,  632  p. 

illtis.  Size  IJ  by  71  inches,  /‘rice  10  shil/iiigs,  net. 

This  work,  while  containing  the  very  latest  information  on  the  newe.«t  methods  of 
cultivating  cacao  and  rubber,  may  be  said  to  be  a  jdea  for  scientific  management  in 
the  matter  of  tropical  agriculture. 

In  the  light  of  modern  exiierience  it  is  no  longer  contended  that  “farmers’  sons 
make  the  best  farmers,”  meaning  jiractical  farm  work  as  the  only  initiation  to  agricul¬ 
tural  mysteries;  but  now  the  uji-to-date  tiller  of  soil  sends  his  offspring  to  the  most 
convenient  agricultural  college,  compelling  a  thorough  knowledge  of  theory  to  be 
supjdemented  by  practice  at  home. 

The  same  idea  is  especially  aiijilicable  to  the  study  of  plant  life  in  the  Tropics. 

An  issue  raised  in  this  book,  which  leads  thought  like  a  stream  through  the  valley 
of  con.sequences,  is  the  matter  of  plant  hygiene,  and  the  suggestion  that  plant  diseases 
be  treated  in  a  manner  similar  to  diseases  of  man  is  an  excellent  one.  Plant  pest 
infection  and  sjiread  should  be  made  as  much  a  matter  of  quarantine  ils  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  plague,  especially  in  those  countries  that  are  ojiening  vast  areas  to  cultivation. 
The  le.s.«on  of  the  boll  weevil  should  not  be  without  results. 

The  author  makes  a  strong  ca.«e  for  the  establishment  of  tropical  agricultural  col¬ 
leges,  and  his  arguments  ju.“tify  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions  in  all  l.atin- 
American  countries. 

The  author  has  much  to  say  on  the  jirai.tical  side  of  his  subject  as  well  as  the  theo¬ 
retical,  and  in  his  volume  will  be  found  many  helpful  hints  for  tillers  of  tropical 
soils. 

The  make-uj)  of  the  bwik  is  suitable. 
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The  Rubber  Country  of  the  Amazon.  A  detailed  description  of  the  great  rubber 
industry  of  the  Amazon  Valley,  which  comprises  the  Brazilian  States  of  Para,  Ama¬ 
zonas,  and  Hatto  Grosso,  the  Territory  of  the  Acre,  the  Montada  of  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
and  the  southern  portions  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  I?y  IIenky  Pe.^k.'jox. 
X(*\v  York,  The  India  Kiihhor  World.  I'HI.  228  j).  illus.  maps,  .size  tij  by  !) 
inches. 

The  heavy-calil)er  title  of  this  hook  belies  the  lis;ht  wit  and  easy  .style  of  the  author 
in  his  descriptions.  While  a  yood  deal  of  solid  information  is  found  within  tin*  covers, 
still  it  is  all  so  skillfully  woven  in  rnnnin<r  comment  on  j)eople  and  ])laces  of  the 
.\mazon  country  that  there  is  nothin';  of  the  didactic  in  the  para>;raj>hs.  Yet  one 
learns  frotn  every  patre;  for  instance: 

ttreakfiisl  is  12  o'clock  noon  in  Para,  and  while  1  was  enjoyin);  the  meal  I  took  occasion  to  chat  with  an 
-Mnerican  commercial  Iraveler  who  came  to  Brazil  once  a  year.  It  makes  me  ))roiid  to  see  evidences  of 
\merican  enler|)rise  in  foreifin  countries,  so  I  asked  him  a  tew  (|ueslions. 

Do  many  commercial  travelers  visit  this  port?’’ 
l.ols  of  them,'’  said  he. 

Ilow  many  .\merican  drummers  are  there  in  town  at  present?” 

••  I'm  the  only  one,  '  was  the  reply. 

•'  How  many  (iermatis  are  here?'’ 

Highly  ”  saiil  he. 

After  drawinj;  a  picture  of  Para  that  evolves  a  ]ileasin<;  mental  picture  of  the  worhl's 
first  rubber  port  the  author  reveals  a  whimsical  insight  into  the  psychology  of  the 
.Vmerican  abroail  in  telling  of  tlie  arrival  of  ubi(|uitous  Hamburg-Americaners. 

Every  winter  that  great  educational  Institittion,  the  Ihimbitrg- .Vmerican  Line,  gathers  together  sottte 
hundreds  of  untravcled  Americans  atid  projects  thent  upon  the  people  of  other  climes.  They  learn  tttatty 
things  in  the  voyages;  that  is,  they  have  ample  opportunity  to  do  .so. 

Sitting  at  midday  breakfast  in  the  Cafe  da  Paz  one  morning,  I  knew  that  one  of  thes«!  great  e.vi-ursioit 
steamers  had  arrived,  for  the  advam-e  guard  of  the  army  that  would  soon  overrun  the  city  began  to  trickle 
in.  They  were  a  comely,  well-dressi'd .  respectable  lot,  and  I  viewed  them  with  much  interest.  The  sr'lf- 
conscious  swagger  (we  are  all  alllicted  with  it)  that  the  men  took  oti  bec-ausc  they  felt  that  many  stratigers 
were  looking  at  thetn  in  a  foreign  tongue,  was  most  exhilarating.  The  half-pitying  glances  that  they 
cast  about  were  not  contempt,  but  simply  cml>arrassment.  They  were  wondering  in  their  innermost  re¬ 
cesses  what  the  well-dressed  foreigners  thought  of  these  fine  specimens  of  .Vmerican  manhood.  .Vnd  those 
foreigners,  sitting  erect  over  their  breakfasts,  were  probably  wottdering  what  the  wealthy  and  somewhat 
noisy  .Vmericans  thought  of  the  fine  specimetts  of  Brazilian  getitlemen  that  they  saw  for  the  first  titne 
Both  wem  self-conscious  to  the  last  degree,  only  the  .Vmericans  showed  it  and  the  Brazilians  did  not. 

Remembering  that  Manaus  is  a  thuu.sand  miles  from  the  mouth,  the  followinir  dc- 
scrijition  of  that  coming  city  of  the  Amazon  is  enlightening: 

■fhe  city  itself  is  a  counterpart  of  what  a  young,  rich.  North  American  city  woukl  be  that  had  grow  n  up 
overnight.  Not  architecturally,  of  course,  for  the  tropical  world  evolves  a  style  of  its  own,  and  gorgeous 
colorings  come  without  bidding  ami  arc  most  fitting.  The  public  buildings  were  beautiful;  particularly 
the  $2.0(X(,(KNl  theater  situated  on  an  etnitience  in  the  middle  of  the  city  dominating  all  the  rest.  Palaces, 
parks,  libraries,  hospitals  were  very  fine,  .Sandwiched  in  between  them  were  waste  places,  old-fashioned 
tile  residences,  ami  much  that  showed  the  sudden  growth  of  the  city,  bttt  all  this  was  being  rapidly  changed. 
When  one  considers  that  this  city  is  a  thousand  miles  from  the  seswoast,  in  the  heart  of  a  vast  tropicai 
jungle,  with  wild  Indians  within  a  hundred  miles  of  it,  its  presence  seems  incredible.  In  a  way  it  is  as 
modern  as  New  A'ork  or  t'hicsigo.  The  latest  Parisian  fashions  arc  there,  and  almost  anything  that  civ¬ 
ilized  man  desires  is  olttainable.  Prices  are  high,  to  1k'  sure,  iK'cause  both  lu.xuries  and  necessities  are 
imported  and  subject  to  a  duty  of  KitJ  per  cent.  But  when  something  Ix’sides  rubber  is  prodmvii  by  the 
magniticxuitly  fertile  lands  that  surround  it,  Manaos  will  tx’  one  of  the  great  and  beautiful  cities  of  the 
world  and  living  as  reasonable  as  anywhere. 

The  atithorgot  a  glimpse  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railroad  in  construction  and  theti 
juished  far  into  the  interior  of  the  wild  rubber  lands.  lie  tells  his  story  interest iitgly, 
and  while  thanking  him  for  a  few  hours’ charming  mental  travel,  we  cheerfully  rec¬ 
ommend  Mr.  Pearson’s  book  impartially  to  the  rubber  jtlanter  or  that  iitdistinct 
being,  the  “lay  reader.’’ 

The  volume  is  handsomidy  bound,  has  numerous  good  illustrations,  atid  is  printed 
on  lirst-class  pajier. 
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Vorlesungs-Verzeichnis  i  Scheme  of  Lectures  i  for  the  summer  semester,  1911,  of  the 
Municipal  Commercial  High  School  in  Cologne,  Germany. 

That  a  German  commercial  school  is  thorough,  and  theoretical  as  well  as  practical, 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  but  an  intt'ri'sting  j)roof  of  the  last  quality  is  found  in  this 
catalogue.  It  announces  le<;tures  on  jiolitical  economy,  commercial  relations,  finance, 
(•itizeiiship,  geography,  and  j)roducts.  In  addition,  however,  there  are  special 
courses  in  languages— English,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Russian,  Dutch,  Jat)a- 
uese,  Chinese,  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Pensian — all  given  with  oral  methods,  and  com¬ 
bined  with  exercises  in  commercial  correspondence  and  bookkeeping.  Many  other 
subjects  are  presented,  and  even  scientific  technical  problems  of  color,  applied  chem¬ 
istry,  and  diseases  are  discussed.  The  student  who  hopes  to  enter  the  foreign  commer¬ 
cial  field  surely  lacks  nothing  here  for  good  ])rc])aration. 


Das  Deutschtum  in  SUdamerica  The  Germans  in  South  America).  Ify  Dr.  M'.  V.^i- 
i.EXTiN.  Berlin,  liermann  Paetel,  1!)08.  Price  l.iio  marls  (fO.Sl). 

Although  a  book  of  only  n2  pages,  and  restricted  therefore  to  but  slight  description 
of  any  one  country,  it  has  great  m«*rit  in  the  clearness  with  which  the  German  emigrant 
movement  to  South  America  is  traced,  and  the  exactness  with  which  the  number  of 
German  inhabitants  is  given.  Particular  attention  to  Brazil  (north,  central,  and 
south),  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  the  Argentine  Rei)ublic  is  given.  The  author  has  no 
hesitation  iti  crediting  Sotith  Anu'rica  with  a  wonderful  futtire  in  the  ])resent  century. 


LATIN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES  /,  '/  ^ 

“The  Real  Value  of  a  Merchant  Marine,”  by  .Facoh  11.  Gallikgek,  in  “77/e 
In(lepcu<knt"  for  Marcli  2,  the  title  of  a  i>ai>er  eml)oilyin}r  .strons;  arjrnnients  in 
favor  of  mail  subvention. 

The  most  jiartisan  o])])onent  of  “  sj)ecial  pri^^le^;e  ”  can  not  but  admit  that  if  the  ])eo- 
ple  of  the  United  States  are  to  get  their  righteous  .share  of  the  benefits  to  trade  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  completion  of  the  canal  at  Panama  and  a  return  in  the  way  of  an  indir(*ct 
dividend  on  the  !?-100,0(K),tKK)  inve.sted  in  that  project,  it  is  only  fair  that  ships  flying 
the  American  flag  .should  be  entitled  to  special  toll  rates.  lUit  there  are  no  .ships  flying 
the  American  flag. 

The  decadence  of  the  American  marine  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  carrying 
trade  of  England,  with  Germany  and  France  in  a  les.ser  degree,  has  battened  on  this 
ilecadence.  The  provision  has  been  so  plentiful  and  so  easily  procured  that  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  losing  it  promotes  a  raucous  chorus  of  petulant  jirotest  from  all  interested  in 
the  subsidized  ships  of  foreign  nations. 

The  violent  outburst  of  opposition  of  the  alien  shipowner  whenever  Government  aid 
is  suggested  as  a  means  of  protecting  United  States  ships  and  shipbuilding  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  on  the  side  of  “mail  subvention.” 

Senator  GALrjNGEii,  who  drafted  a  bill  which  provided  Government  considera¬ 
tion  for  American  .ships  making  jx/rts  in  South  America  below  the  Equator,  the  bill 
unfortunately  failing  to  pass  the  Senate,  puts  the  case  in  clear  and  forceful  language: 

These  new  lines  to  South  .tmeriea  would  nm  to  what  should  be  to  the  United  States  some  of  the  most 
profitable  markets  in  the  world.  The  proRTCSsive  South  American  Republics  are  all  of  them  large  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  products  of  the  Xorth  Temperate  Zone,  but  under  pre.sent  conditions  they  draw  mo.st  of  their 
imports  from  Europe.  The  chief  European  nations  have  had  the  wisdom  to  provide  adequate  means  of 
mail,  pis.senger,  and  freight  communication.  Great  Rritain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  even  Portugal 
and  Swe/ien,  have  national  .steamship  lines  to  South  .America,  all  aided  or  encouraged  in  .some  way  by 
their  Governments.  It  is  e/isy  for  South  American  merchants  to  send  their  orders  and  receive  their  goo<ls 
from  EuroiJe.  It  is  very  dillicult,  indeed  impossible,  for  them  to  communicate  in  any  quick  and  satis- 
tictory  way  with  the  United  States. 

.Argentina,  with  luit  0,1X10,000  people,  imports  merchandise  valueii  at  $302,705,895  annually;  Uruguay, 
witli  only  1,112,(XX)  inhaliitants,  imports  $;}8,043,035;  IJrazil  imports  $179,090,125  worth.  Of  this  last  year 
tlicy  l)ought  hut  14  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Other  and  nearer  Latin-.American  countries— t he 
West  Indies  and  Mexico — with  which  we  have  good,  swift,  regular  communication  by  American  steamsiiip 
lines,  running  under  the  law  of  1891,  l/ought  last  year  substantially  50  per  cent  of  their  imports  from  the 
Unitc/l  States.  Therecan  not  be  the  slightest  question  that  an  ade/piate  .American  steamship  service  woiih  I 
soon  lift  the  Unite<l  States  into  a  similar  cominamling  position  in  the  markets  farther  south.  From  I  ho 
other  side  of  South  .America  the  story  is  the  same,  t’hile  and  Peru,  out  of  total  imports  aggregating  about 
$r25,000,IXX),  bought  only  9  percent  from  the  United  States,  because  notone  American  stcaiashlp  runs  or  has 
run  for  many  years  in  regular  service  between  our  ports  and  I  he  ports  of  I'hile  and  Peru.  For  all  our  com- 
mimication  with  these  great  purchasers  we  are  to-<lay  absolutely  ili'pendent  on  foreign  shipping. 

Incidentally  we  may  remark  that  Ai^entina  has  now  a  population  of  about  7,000,000. 
This,  however,  does  not  modify  in  any  great  degree  Senator  Galunoek’s  .statement. 

Putting  the  case  concretely,  the  author  .says  this; 

What  department  store  in  any  .American  city  engaged  in  a  shar|)  contest  for  tmsiness  would  tlreaui  of 
intrusting  to  a  rival  store  the  /lelivery  of  its  goods  to  its  customers?  Is  it  not  the  prime  instinct  of  every 
successful  merchant,  a  fundamental  principle  of  keen  competitive  business,  to  maintain  an  iictive  and 
comprehensive  delivery  service  of  his  own?  Would  any  merchant  conducting  such  a  business  sell  or  lay 
up  his  own  wagons,  even  if  hLs  competitor  ollercd  to  do  the  work  cheaper  than  he  could  do  It?  It  would 
be  a  poor  Judge  of  human  nature  who  would  consent  to  such  a  proposition.  His  fellow  merch.ants  in  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  proceedings  which  would  certainly  ensue  would  have  grave  que.stiun  of  hLs  sanity.  Yet  that  stupid 
merchant  who  woubl  turn  his  delivery  business  over  to  a  dangerous  rival  rather  than  be  bothered  with  it 
himself  hits  one  conspicuous  exemplar  in  the  person  of  the  United  .States. 


NKVV  WHAKf  AT  I'OKT  AU  PUINCK,  HAITI. 

Splendid  wlmrl  ol  reenforced  concrete  now  in  operation  at  Port  an  Prince,  considered  the  finest  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  largest  in  the  world,  w  liere  tlie  Itlpley  systein  of 
concrete  piling  has  l)een  tised.  The  cost  of  constructing  this  liarijor  iiiiprovenient  Is  given  at  J325,00(l.! 
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Mr.  Gallinoer  then  goes  on  to  give  the  reasons  for  the  decadence  of  the  American 
marine  and  shows  how  England,  a  free-trade  country,  has  made  it  a  national  policy  to 
grant  annually  to  llritish  ships  large  sums  for  mail  service,  and  in  this  way  contribute 
largely  to  the  maintenance  of  her  position  as  ’■Mi.stress  of  the  Seas.’’  He  concludes 
with  this  paragraph : 

Th<‘  I'nilocl  .Stiiti's  has  reached  the  partiiit:  of  the  ways  on  tliis  important  question.  Shall  we  move  on 
or  shall  we  rest  content  with  oiir  present  halfway  commercial  growth  anil  depend  for  such  scant  incrca.se 
as  we  may  (jet  on  the  ttrace  of  the  shipowners  of  other  and  rival  nations?  Shall  we  leave  to  oiir  competitors 
in  Eiiropi'  and  to  ambitious  and  affttressive  Japan  the  mastery  of  those  neutral  markets  from  which  in  a 
few  years  we  shall  lie  as  surely  and  finally  e.xcluded  as  if  a  wall  were  built  attamst  our  trade  around  the 
coasts  of  South  .America,  .\sia,  Africa,  and  .Australia?  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  temper  of  the  .Vmerican 
pi'ople.  I  know  that  it  is  not  the  temper  of  the  people  of  Xew  England,  or  of  .sew  York,  or  of  I’ennsylvania.or 
of  Viri’inia,orof  I  he  Carol  bias,  or  of  the  great  States  fronting  on  the  (iulf  of  .Me.xico.or  of  the  Commonwealths 
on  the  .’acific  Ocean.  .\nd  if  the  jM'ople  only  once  understand  the  question  it  could  not  be  the  temper  of 
the  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  .Middle  West,  whose  fields  and  factories  produce  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  entire  exports  and  who  must  very  soon  find  an  increasi'd  market  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  prosperity.  To  them  more  than  to  anyone  else  in  .\merica  is  the  real  value  of  a  merchant  marine. 

In  this  coiiiiectioii  it  may  be  suggested  that  nations  should  guard  their  interests 
with  the  vigilance  of  individuals.  Of  such  is  their  wealth,  development,  and  strength. 
The  extinction  of  American  .shijtjting  su|)remacy  is  naught  but  national  carelessness 


“  The  Panama  Canal,”  by  Col.  Geokc.k  \V.  Goetiiai.s.  I’nited  States  Army,  is  the 
title  of  an  article  appearing  in  the  February  number  of  "  The  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  ”  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  no  one  is  entitled  to  write  with  more 
authority  on  this  subject  than  the  Chief  Engineer  in  charge  of  the  work. 

The  lay  reader  has  a  general  idea,  rather  hazy  perhaps,  of  the  difficulties  and  dis¬ 
couragements  that  have  been  ever  at  hand  confronting  those  who  have  charge  of  the 
work  on  this  Isthmus.  As  a  problem  which  has  required  great  thought,  time,  patience, 
and  work  in  solving,  we  have  the  question  of  controlling  the  fltxxls  of  the  Chagres 
River.  The  figures  which  Col.  Goethals  gives  us  are  truly  enlightening. 

The  greatest  dilliculty  of  the  I’anama  route  is  the  control  or  disposition  of  the  Chagres  River  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries.  The  Chagres  River  rises  in  the  .San  Bias  Mountains  and  drains  a  basin  of  l,.t20  square  miles,  about 
half  of  which  is  above  the  mouth  of  the  Obispo  River.  Its  course  is  generally  parallel  to  the  Caribbean  coast 
line,  so  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Obispo,  where  it  turns  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  westward,  pursuing  this 
general  course  to  Tabernilla,  whence  it  traverses  a  tortuous  channel  in  a  general  northwesterly  direction 
and  enters  the  Caribbean  .Sea  to  the  west  of  I.imon  Bay. 

The  general  elevation  of  the  valley  is  but  little  above  sea  level  to  Bohio,  where  the  low-water  surface  o 
the  Chagres  is  1  foot  above  mean  tide.  .Vt  the  mouth  of  the  Obispo,  111  miles  from  Bohio,  the  low-water 
•surface  is  48  feet  above,  and  at  .\lhajuela,  11  miles  farther,  it  isitofeet  above  the  same  datum.  .Above  Bohio 
the  Chagres  Valley  is  undulating,  the  hills  becoming  higher  and  steeper  as  the  river  is  ascended,  causing 
very  rapid  run-otl  of  the  rains,  amounting  to  100  inches  and  over  in  8  or  9  months,  the  average  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  wet  sca.son. 

The  maximum  observed  rainfall  is  5.80  inches  in  1  hour;  the  greatest  recorded  change  in  the  river  at 
Gamboa  is  a  rise  of  25.0  feet  in  24  hours.  Its  discharge  at  the  beginning  of  the  rise  was  8,200  cubic  feet  per 
.se<-ond,  increasing  to  90,(K)0  cubic  feet  per  .sec-ond  at  the  peak  of  the  flood.  The  excessive  rainfall  and  pre¬ 
cipitous  character  of  the  hills  inclosing  the  valley  make  it  a  torrential  stream.  The  bars  formed  during 
floods  differ  materially,  and  are  of  sand,  gravel,  pebbles,  and  rounded  stones  3  inches  to  0  inches  in  diameter. 
The  sand  and  clay  de[K>sits  are  useful  in  giving  suitable  material  for  the  impervious  portion  of  the  dams, 
while  the  gravel  beds  furnish  ballast  for  tbe  railroad  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chagres  Itiver  has  20  tributaries  between  Bas  Obispo  and  Gatun,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Gatun 
and  Trinidad  Rivers,  the  fonner  entering  from  the  east  with  a  drainage  basin  of  about  UiO  square  miles 
and  the  latter  from  the  west,  draining  an  area  of  almut  390  square  miles.  Each  rises  in  the  same  character 
of  country  as  the  Chagres,  and  though  with  smaller  drainage  areas,  they  are  of  the  same  torrential  char¬ 
acter  and  must  be  reckoned  with  in  the  general  question  of  the  control  of  the  Chagres  and  its  tributaries. 

\  arious  methods  for  the  disposition  or  control  of  the  Chagres  have  receivetl  consideration.  The  first 
French  comitany,  in  its  attempt  to  cut  a  sea-level  canal,  found  it  necessary  to  provide  diversion  channels 
to  care  for  the  water  of  the  rivers.  The  new  Panama  Canal  Co.  adopted  the  plan  of  a  dam  across 
the  river  valley  at  Bohio.  creating  a  lake  above  this  point  and  di.schurging  the  floo<l  waters  to  the  level 
below  by  means  of  a  spillway  in  the  adjacent  hills.  The  canal  which  the  President  was  authorize*!  to 
construct  by  the  provisions  of  the  Spooner  Act  was  the  lock  type  recommende<i  by  the  first  Isthmian 
Canal  Commi.ssion  in  its  report  submitte*!  November  16,  1901.  This  plan  also  provided  a  lake  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  Chagres  by  a  dam  at  Bohio,  following  along  the  plans  of  the  new  Panama  Canal  Co., 
thereby  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  work  already  accomplished. 
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As  Ls  known,  (he  present  plan  for  a  look  canal  is  the  one  advocated  by  the  minority 
of  the  board  of  consultin<;  engineers  convened  by  the  President  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  level.  Two  of  the  given  rea.sons  for  accepting  the  conclusions  of  (he  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  was  the  saving  in  time  and  the  saving  in  money  in  the  construction 
of  a  lock  canal.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  choice  of  a  lock  canal  was  a 
wise  one,  and  even  the  most  skeptical  have  at  last  been  convinced.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  (k)l.  (toeth.vi.h  .says: 

.\n  Knt:lish  .scientist,  who  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  work  since  the  .\mericans  took  chartte.  and 
who  at  first  was  skeptical  as  to  the  <iat  an  1  )am.  said,  after  a  recent  visit .  that  he  was  converted  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  pian  hecaiise  it  is  not  a  dam  at  all  that  is  huildintt.  I)nt  a  veritable  hill.  He  also  thouttht  that  the  ex¬ 
pressed  opinion  of  the  Intard  of  consnltini;  enttineers.  with  reference  to  the  (iatun  Dam.  namely,  “That 
no  .such  vast  and  doubtful  experiment  should  he  indulged  in."  was  now  a|)plical)le  to  ('nlet)ra  (Tit.  There 
are  probably  some  who  still  believe  a  wronit  choice  was  made,  but  a  visit  to  the  Isthmus  is  a  sure  cure  for 
such  cases.  provide<l  always  that  they  are  open  to  conviction. 

A  mental  picture  of  the  main  feature.s  of  thi.s  waterway  is  given  in  the  following 
paragraph,  which  tells  the  ambitious  traveler  of  the  experience.s  he  may  expect 
when  using  this  .short  cut  to  the  western  sea. 

The  canal  which  is  now  building  consists  of  a  sea-lcvei  entrance  channel  from  the  sea  through  Limon 
Bay  to  Gatun,  aljout  7  miles  long,  .KM)  feet  bottom  width,  and  41  feet  deep  at  mean  tide.  .Vt  Gatun  the 
So-foot  lake  level  is  obtained  by  a  dam  iwross  the  valley.  The  lake  is  confined  on  the  Pacific  side  by  a 
dam  between  the  hilts  at  Pedro  Miguel,  32  milea  away.  The  lake  thus  formed  will  have  an  area  of  104 
square  miles  and  a  channel  depth  of  not  less  than  4.5  feet  at  nonnal  stage. 

At  Gatun  ships  will  pass  from  the  .sea  to  the  lake  level,  and  vice  irrsa,  by  three  locks  in  flight.  On  the 
Pacific  side  there  will  be  one  lift  of :«)  feet  at  Peclro  .Miguel  to  a  small  lake  held  at  .55  feet  above  sea  level 
by  dams  at  Miraflores,  where  two  lifts  overcome  the  dilference  of  levei  to  the  sea.  The  channel  between 
the  locks  on  the  I'acific  side  will  be  5(M)  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  45  feet  deep,  and  below  the  Miraflores 
locks  the  sea-level  st'Ction,  about  S  miles  in  length,  will  be  .500  feet  wlile  at  the  bottom  and  45  feet  deep  at 
mean  tide.  Through  the  lake  the  Iwttom  widths  are  not  loss  than  1,000  feet  for  about  10  miles,  SOO  feet 
for  about  4  miles,  500  feet  for  alrout  3  miles,  and  through  the  Continental  Divide,  from  B;»s  Obispo  to 
Pedro  Miguel,  a  distance  of  about  9  miles,  the  bottom  width  is  :kK)  feet. 

The  total  length  of  the  canal  from  deep  water  in  the  Caribbean,  41-foot  depth  at  mean  tide,  to  deep 
water  in  the  Pacific,  4.5-foot  ilepth  at  mean  ti<lc,  is  pra<'tically  50  miles,  1.5  miles  of  which  are  at  sea  level. 
The  variation  in  ti<le  on  the  .Vtlantic  side  is  2.5  feet  as  a  maximum,  and  on  the  Pacific  it  Is  21.1  feet  as  a 
maximum. 

Provisions  are  made  to  amply  proti'ct  the  entrances  of  the  canal.  During  the  winter  months  occasional 
storms  oi-cur  on  the  .ttlantic  side  of  such  violence  that  ve.ssels  can  not  lie  with  safety  in  Colon  Harbor, 
and  during  the  i)rogres.s  of  such  stonns  entrance  and  egress  from  the  canal  would  be  unsafe.  To  overcome 
this  condition,  a  breakwater  will  exten<l  out  about  2  miles  from  Toro  Point  In  a  northeasterly  dlrwtlon, 
which  will  not  only  protect  the  entrance  but  will  provide  a  safe  harljor.  Whether  protection  on  the  east 
side  will  Ih;  ultimately  necessary  Is  still  an  open  question. 

The  Pacific  entrance  requires  no  protection  from  storms,  but  the  set  of  the  silt-bearing  current  from  the 
cast  is  at  right  angles  to  the  channel  and  the  silting  maile  constant  dreilging  necessary.  To  prevent  this 
shoaling  a  dike  is  being  constructed  from  the  mainlan  l  at  Balboa  to  Mao.t  Island,  a  distance  of  about  4 
miles.  The  benefits  derived  from  it  are  already  very  marked. 

The  projected  lakes  will  submerge  the  tracks  of  the  Panama  Railroad  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length, 
and  as  this  road  is  necessary  for  construction  purposes,  and  ultimately  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  canal,  it  is  Ijeing  rixtonstructed  throughout,  with  the  e.xception  of  a  few  miles  at  either  end.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  pass  the  new  railroad  through  Culebra  Cut  on  a  berm,  10  feet  above  the  water  surface, 
to  be  left  for  this  puriiose  iluring  the  excavation  of  the  channel  through  the  cut,  but  the  slides  and  the 
absolute  ms-essity  for  ki-eping  open  railroad  communication  between  the  two  ends  of  the  line  necessitated 
a  change  in  the  location,  and  a  new  line  to  the  east  of  the  cut  has  been  selected. 

In  order  to  hold  its  ixmcession  the  French  company  continued  work  on  the  canal  up  to  the  time  that 
the  United  .States  assumed  control,  and  after  the  transfer  of  rights  and  property  was  formally  made  the 
exisivation  was  carried  on  by  the  United  States  with  the  various  tools  ami  appliances  then  in  us?. 

So  much  has  already  bemn  written  in  reference  to  the  wonderful  sanitary  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  Isthmus  that  it  i.s  not  iiece.ssary  to  go  into  this  further. 

The  author  takes  up  the  question  of  “slides”  and  “breaks,”  concluding  that  no 
danger  need  be  anticipated  from  this  type  of  disaster  when  the  canal  is  once  com¬ 
pleted.  Most  elaborate  tests  have  been  made  and  every  prc'caution  taken. 

Referring  to  the  most  interesting  question  as  to  when  the  canal  will  be  completed, 
the  chief  engineer  says  (hat  undoubtedly  the  official  opening  will  be  held  .Tanuary  1, 
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1915,  but  tlu*  expectation  is  tliat  the  locks  will  be  completed  June  I,  1913.  It  i.s 
only  a  question  as  to  when  the  work  oti  the  Culebra  Cut  will  be  done. 

In  conclusion,  Col.  Goethals  .-^ays: 

Mufh  has  been  said  and  predicted  as  to  the  commercial  value  of  tlie  canal  to  the  United  States.  In  this 
connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  t»mmercial  shipping  of  this  («untry  never  required  the  canal. 
The  trip  of  the  Oregon  in  1S98  settled  the  ({uestion  of  the  advisability  of  constructing  an  Isthmian  Canal, 
and  had  the  canal  been  built  at  that  time,  thereby  saving  that  trip  around  the  Horn,  there  is  no  question 
that  it  would  have  twen  agreed  generally  tliat  the  canal,  even  at  an  expenditiure  of  $:i7.5,0()0,000,  was  worth 
while. 

In  whatever  light  the  Panama  Canal  is  viewed,  it  will  have  paid  for  itself  if  in  time  of  war  or  threatened 
warja  concentration  of  the  lleet  is  effected  without  that  long  tedious  uncertain  route  followed  by  the  Oregon. 

It  will  practically  double  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet,  and,  uotwitlistanding  the  tact  that  we  are  a  peaceful 
nation,  our  outlying  possessions  make  the  Panama  Canal  a  military  necessity,  and  it  must  be  so  reeognizeii. 
From  this  |X)int  of  view  the  debt  should  lie  charged  to  the  account  w'hich  necessitated  its  construction, 
and  whatever  revenues  are  derived  from  other  sources  are  so  much  to  the  good.  The  traffic  that  will 
utilize  the  canal  deijends  upon  the  tolls  that  will  be  charged,  and  the  President  has  asked  the  Congress  for 
legislation  which  will  enable  the  establishment  of  rates. 

There  is  another  itolicy  which  if  adopted  will  have  a  material  Itearing  on  the  revenues  of  the  enterprise. 
Through  the  Panama  Railroad  a  large  expenditure  of  money  has  Iteen  made  for  providing  the  present 
working  forces  with  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Though  the  railroad  has  been  reimbursed  for  this  plant,  through 
fixed  charges  on  sales,  it  should  not  l)e  abandoned,  but  utilized  for  furnishing  shipping  with  its  needed 
supplies.  Suitable  coaling  plants  should  \ie  erected  for  the  sale  of  coal  to  vessels  touching  at  or  passing 
through  the  canal.  In  addition,  since  oil  is  now  used  on  a  number  of  ships  plying  in  the  Pacific,  such  fuel 
should  also  be  on  hand  for  sale  by  the  canal  authorities. 

The  extensive  machine  shops  now  iocated  at  Corgona  must  be  moved  Iteforc  the  completion  of  the 
canal,  and  they  should  l>e  established  in  connection  with  a  dry  dock  that  will  l)e  needed  lor  commercial 
puriKJses,  and  utilized  as  a  revenue  producer  fur  the  canal.  This  policy  also  needs  congressional  a'dion. 

With  pro|)erly  regulated  tolls,  and  with  facilities  for  fully  equipping,  supplying,  and  repairing  ships, 
the  Panama  route  would  offer  many  advantages  and  bring  to  it  a  sufficiently  remumerative  return  to 
pay  not  only  for  the  operating  exiienses,  but  to  gradually  absorb  the  debt  which  the  United  States  has 
incurred  by  its  construction. 

“  The  Panama  Canal  and  Latin  America,”  in  ‘'The  South  American  Journal”  for 
Foitruary  25,  1911,  treal.s  of  the  pos-sihle  chaneps  in  trade  eurrent.-j  eoineident  with 
the  completion  of  the  canal,  al.so  the  effect  on  the  profire.-cs  and  development  of  I.atin 
American  countries. 

The  "eneral  conolu.siou.s  are  that  thost*  States  iti  the  immediate  iieishhorhood  of  the 
cut  will  receive  a  tremendous  impetus  in  commercial  and  affricultural  development, 
hut  undoubtedly  it  is  the  countries  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  where  the 
"reatest  chan;re  is  to  be  expected.  These  countries  are  ffenerally  spoken  of  as  the  mast 
backward  of  the  Latin  republics,  and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  facilities  of  trans¬ 
portation  will  do  much  toward  their  advancement. 


In  “The  1‘an  American  Magazine.”  for  March  the  Peruvian  Minister  to  Panama, 
Hon.  Federico  Alfon.so  Pezet,  under  the  title  of  ”  The  Year  1916,”  makes  a 
sufTpestion  that  .should  be  acted  upon  and  carried  out  in  its  main  features,  because  it 
is  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  j)Ut  forward  in  the  matter  of  a  fitting;  celebration  for  the 
oiieninp;  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Pezet’s  .scheme  includes  three  celebrations  at  the  three  ports  that  rival  each 
other  in  the  benefits  they  wdll  receive  with  the  cuttiiif;  of  the  canal — New  Orleans, 
Panama,  and  San  Francisco.  The  idea  is  this: 

Following  out  my  line  of  thought  I  sugge.sted  the  gathering  of  repre.sentative  lleet.s  from  the  nation.s  of  the 
world  in  .Vmerican  waters,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  (Joveniment  of  the  United  States.  The 
eombined  fleets  should  proceed  together  to  New  Orleans,  where  a  great  welcome  would  l)e  accorded  them: 
festivities  in  the  Crescent  City  would  occupy  10  or  1.5  da.vs  when  the  navies  would  steam  out,  accompanied 
by  another  lleet  of  pleasure  craft,  filled  with  visitors  and  sight-seers.  They  would  pror'eed  to  Colon,  where 
they  would  lie  greeted  by  the  representatives  of  I’an  .Vmerica,  gathere<l  in  the  city  of  Fanama..  to  ohhl  the 
Fifth  Fan  .Vmerican  Conference. 
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Then  the_stream  of  lieautiful  ships  ihl  pass  through  the  canal,  and,  passing  out  at  the  I'itcific  entrance 
at  Balboa,  a  royal  salute  would  lie  fired  by  each  vessel,  each  Iteing  decorated  for  the  occasion  with  the  Hags 
of  all  nations  and  flying  from  each  topmast  the  white  flag  of  universal  peace. 

After  staying  here  a  week  or  10  days  and  attemiing  the  festivities  provided  for  them,  the  fleets  and  accom¬ 
panying  craft  would  proceed  to  San  Francisco,  where  all  would  attend  the  great  peace  festival  to  celebrate 
the  "opening  of  the  canal  and  the  World’s  Fair,  or  International  E.xposition,  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
peace,  goo<l  will,  and  the  higherdevelopment  of  the  tuunan  race  through  commerce,  industry,  and  facilitated 
intercourse. 

The  Peruvian  Minister  to  Panama  further  .su}>:t;ests  that  the  next  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ference  “  the  fifth—  be  held  in  the  city  of  Panama,  in  1915,  a  date  already  agreed  upon. 
He  advances  as  an  argument  for  the  holding  of  the  ('onference  there  the  fact  that  two 
Pan  American  Conferences  have  been  held  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  two  others 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  therefore  he  thinks  that  the  geographical  situation 
of  Panama  gives  it  a  claim  to  the  next  meeting  place. 

Mr.  Pezkt  even  goes  further  in  his  article  and  advocates  peace  among  all  nations, 
with  the  erection  of  a  “universal  peace  j)alace”  in  Panama. 

He  concludes  with  the  advice  that  the  best  time  for  the  celebration  would  be  in  the 
month  of  February. 

Without  doubt  some  such  j)lan  as  above  outlined  should  be  arranged,  so  that  the 
opening  of  this  wonderful  waterway  will  be  appropriately  celebrated  in  a  distinctive 
manner  worthy  of  the  world  change  which  it  inaugurates. 


“  Panama  Canal — the  End  in  Sight,”  by  Fieldin'c,  Provost,  appears  in  “  The 
Pun  American  Magazine"  for  March. 

In  this  article  the  author  gives  a  resume  of  the  work  done  from  the  inception  of  this 
remarkable  undertaking. 

In  “  The  Slaying  of  the  Dragon,”  in  the  same  magazine,  the  different  stages  of  the 
successful  fight  against  yellow  fever  are  described  in  detail. 

The  author  begins  with  Lavauen,  a  French  army  surgeon,  who  made  many  inter¬ 
esting  investigations  in  the  blood  study  of  fever  patients,  and  concludes  with  the 
work  done  by  the  American  surgeons  in  Havana.  As  one  of  the  by-products  of  the 
canal  construction,  we  have  an  increased  knowledge  of  prophylaxis,  an  inestimable 
benefit  to  humanity,  which  in  itself  justifies  the  vast  coat  of  the  work. 


“  A  Harvest  of  Tares,”  in  '‘LippincotVs”  for  April,  is  an  article  by  Forbes  Lindsay, 
the  well-known  author  and  expert  on  Panama,  in  which  he  pictures  in  fiction  the 
])o88ibility  of  carrying  yellow  fever  to  the  Orient  when  the  trade  routes  through  the 
canal  are  opened. 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  discussed  extensively  by  the  medical  science  at  large, 
and  unquestionably  the  necessary  quarantine  regulations  will  betaken  to  prevent  any 
such  direful  calamity  as  Mr.  Lindsay  foretells  in  his  short  article. 


It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union  and 
those  who  are  associated  wdth  him  in  his  work  to  read  the  accounts  of  the  Pan  Amerii-an 
Commercial  Conference  appearing  in  the  current  numbers  of  the  different  trade  pajK'rs. 
The  editors  of  these  jieriodicalsare  men  entirely  conversant  with  commercial  conditions 
and  therefore  praise  from  them  is  the  highest  appreciation  jKKssible  in  any  movement 
that  had  to  <lo  with  trade. 

The  "Exporters  and  Importers  Journal"  for  March  18  devotes  several  pages  to  a 
brief  resume  of  the  work  done  at  the  Conference,  while  "  (.’ommercial  America,”  the 
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(illic'ial  orjjan  of  tlio  Philadelphia  Coiiiiiiereial  Mus(‘iiin.  of  which  Doctor  Wilson  is  the 
able  head,  contains  an  article  very  <;enerous  in  ])raise  of  the  ;j:(M)d  accomplished  by  this 
Conference.  “  Aiiurican  TtuItiMries’'  also  .speaks  very  hiirhly  of  the  Conference,  sayins; 
that  it  was  an  event  of  international  iinjiortance  and  one  which  it  is  fair  to  assume  will 
have  a  direct  atid  lasting  inlliience  on  the  future  commercial  relations  of  the  United 
States  witli  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

The  appreciation  of  our  friends  of  our  work  in  the  promotion  of  commerce  and  comity 
among  the  Latin  .\merican  countries  will  unge  the  personnel  of  the  Pan  .\merican 
I’nion  to  greater  efforts  in  the  jmrsuit  of  the  ■•ideal  of  all  .\merica.” 


In  this  same  mag-aziiie  will  be  found  a  getieral  review  of  trade  conditions  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Central  and  South  America  that  is  worth  the  carefid  study  of  any  one  contem- 
jilating  entering  the  Latin  American  commercial  held.  The  material  has  been  com¬ 
piled  under  the  directioti  of  the  Xational  .\ssociation  of  Manufacturers,  which  is  a 
sufficient  guaranty  of  its  aci'uracy. 


“  Ten  Years  of  Argentine  Trade,”  an  editorial  appearing  in  “  The  South  Amerirtiii 
Journal”  for  March  IH,  discusses  the  wonderful  growthof  tin*  River  Plate  country  since 
1!)01,  and  as  straight  ligures  are  universidly  considered  to  be  the  best  gauge  of  a  coun¬ 
try’s  prosperity,  we  reprint  the  table  included  in  this  article. 


Year.  Exports.  Imports.  't’otal.  Balance. 


1901  .  £;{3,543.'2-20  £'2'.>.791.tH9  £.7(1,  H;r>.  ITO  £10,751.271 

1902  .  3.5.897,345  20.007.851  .50,  .505, 190  15.289,494 

1903  .  44,190,905  20.-241.32()  70.438.2'25  17,9.55,.58.5 

1904  .  .52.831, .505  37.401.194  90,292,099  15,370.311 

1905  .  04,50)8,708  41,0:«),844  105,599,052  23,537.884 

1900 .  .58.4,50,70)0  .53,994.104  112.444,870  4,450,0)02 

1907  .  59.240,874  .57,172,130  110.413,010  2.00)8.738 

1908  .  73.'201,008  54,.594,547  127,79.5.0)15  18, 0)00).  ,521 

1909  .  78.683,272  ,59,9,51.701  i;t8.0)34.973  18.731. ,571 

1910  .  73. 787. 3.37  0)9. 0«7,. 55.5  143.444.892  4,1'29.7S2 

Total .  1,017.904.301  130,897.819 


“Cruising  With  the  Yahgans,”  Ijy  Cii.^iti.Ks  Weli,ix(jton’  Flmilono,  appears  in 

The  Outing  Magazine”  for  April,  Iftll. 

The  atmosphere  of  romance  ever  envelopes  that  perilous  pas.-^ageway  discovered  to 
the  world  by  the  mariner,  Magellan,  thus  giving  him  hrst  claim  to  that  coveted 
title,  “circumnavigator,  ”  and  we  still  rc*call  our  childish  shudders  at  tales  of  the  wild 
men  of  the  Laml  of  Fire.  This  isolatt'd  tailpiece  of  the  world,  seeming  to  be  the  last 
connecting  link  between  the  prehistoric  and  the  prestmt,  has  ever  been  the  mecca  of 
scientists.  The  oftreferred  to  voyage  of  the  Reagle,  with  (’hakles  Dakwin  as  one  of 
the  expedition,  left  a  broad  trail  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  and  Reagle  Uhannel  is  t 

now  found  on  all  of  the  charts. 

Mr.  Furlong ’s  exfiedition  in  this  wild  country  was  everything  that  can  be  (pialitied 
as  sporting,  and  as  he  was  in  search  of  ethnical  data,  it  can  be  also  truthfully  called 
.•scientific.  We  hope  the  itiformation  gained  was  commensurate  with  the  risks  taken, 
for  a  10  days’  voyage  in  an  open  boat  with  one  jiositive  and  three  potential  murderers  * 

implies  a  nervous  strain  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  in  the  comfortable  confines  of 
civilization. 

Mr.  Furlong  spent  .•iome  time  in  L^slmwaia,  the  “jumping  off  place”  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  making  this  his  headfpiarters.  In  addition  to  the  dangers  he  ran  from  his 


SCKNE,  ISLAND  OF  TIEKKA  DEL  FFEGO,  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Though  in  '>5°  soiitli  latitude,  a  portion  of  the  island  abounds  in  thick  forests.  In  the  more  oiten 
country  the  sheep  industry  prospers. 
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C(nni)aiiionti,  nature  als^o  threatened  him  with  her  perils,  as  ean  he  readily  fiat  hered 
from  the  followiiifi  parafiraidis; 

From  the  nortli  another  danger  threatened.  Sweeping  liere  and  there  eross  eliannel  were  fitful,  dreaded 
williwaws,  those  swirlinK  minatiire  whirlwinds  wliieh  suddenly  drop  down  over  the  mountains  with 
eyclonie  foree  and  sweep  terrifiealiy  over  the  water,  piekint;  it  np  in  aerial  whirlpools  and  si)innin(;  the 
revolvint;  spray  along  in  their  courses.  So  tremendous  is  their  foree  that  they  will  cause  an  anchored 
steamer  to  surge  at  her  chains  or  capsize  an  anchored  sailboat  under  bare  poles.  I  (rui.se<l  latir  cii  a  small 
vessel  in  bast  Hope  Inlet,  whose  pinnace  was  iifted  bodily  from  the  water  by  a  williwaw.  spun  around  a 
few  sei'onds  on  its  painter,  like  a  top  on  a  string,  then  shot  below  the  water  and  sunk. 

Often  the  only  warning  one  has  of  the  appro.ich  of  these,  when  near  shore,  is  by  seeing  whole  areas  o 
trees  falling  on  the  mountainside  like  ninepins,  so  fiercely  does  the  williwaw  strew  its  path.  We  dodged 
these  williwaws,  and  just  before  the  gale  rai'od  down  on  us,  standing  up  and  steadying  the  tiller  iK'twccn 
my  knees,  I  obtained  a  photo.graph  of  that  inimitable  scene,  not  forgetting,  however,  when  I  turned  my 
back  on  the  Fudgians,  to  keep  cognizant  of  their  movements.  .V  blow  with  a  heavy  ore  or  a  shove  of  a 
powerfui  arm  would  send  me  forever  into  the  icy  waters. 

Kush-h-h!  and  the  gale  struck  us.  1  headed  the  iroat  l)efore  it,  then  brought  her  up  a  little,  for  to  make 
Tierra  del  Fiiego  it  was  necessiry  to  (piarter.  Her  sail,  Iteing  stepped  too  far  forward,  coupled  with  her 
great  length  and  narrow  lieam,  made  her  fail  to  respond  ((iiickly  to  her  tiller  and  caused  her  to  head  too 
much  into  the  wicked,  short  sea.  The  sudden  changing  of  the  wind-opposing  current,  when  it  first  struck, 
stirred  things  into  a  veritable  maelstrom. 

Never  have  I  experienced  a  wilder  sight.  The  four  >'ahgans  fai-ing  me  were  the  eery  epitome  of  stoicism 
and  grim  courage.  They  sat  firmly  holding  their  places,  clinching  thwart  and  gunwale,  their  black  hair 
blown  and  whifted  by  the  wind.  Their  jetty,  in'ady  eyes,  lit  with  the  eternal  fire  of  self-control,  watched 
the  dangerous  .seas  lioiling  down  on  our  (ptarter  from  tiehind.  Occasionally  their  eyes  would  shift  to  me. 
Once  Yahgaashagan’s  lips  parteil  and  a  short-i-ut  grunt  issued  through  his  glistening  white  teeth,  warning 
me  that  an  extra  bad  eomlier  was  liearing  down  upon  us. 

Twice  they  visibly  olincheii  their  holds  more  tightly  to  keep  from  lieing  thrown  out  and  fixed  their  gaze 
more  intently  upon  me.  How  could  any  white  man  qualm  tiefore  such  splendid  nerve  and  fortitude? 
The  vicious  wave  bore  down,  struck,  turned,  and  twisted  us,  seemingly  lioth  ways  at  once,  then,  in  a  last 
spasm,  threw  the  boat  on  her  Ijoam  ends.  Those  were  anxious  moment-s,  when  things  hung  in  the  balance. 
r.ess  than  a  minute  determined  whether  the  pivssing  wall  of  water  wouhl  leave  us  mere  specks,  struggling 
for  a  few  minutes  until  numlwred  stiff  in  the  hitter,  icy  sea.  With  the  greatest  ditlii-ulty  I  held  my  posi¬ 
tion  and  handled  the  tiller.  How  we  ever  righted  is  a  marvel,  and,  ha<l  I  failed  to  have  wedged  the  tiller 
he.ad  before  starting,  this  account  would  not  have  been  written. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  storm  we  eventually  made  out  the  gloom  of  great  mountains  aiiove  us,  and  shot 
thankfully  in  under  their  lee.  It  was  after  midnight  when  we  landed  in  the  little  bay  at  Remolino,  the 
Lawrence’s  ranch,  where  I  had  previously  made  my  home.  The  whole  lot  of  shepherd  dogs  rushed  like 
a  wolf  pack  down  u|K)n  us  as  we  landed,  growled ,  snarled ,  and  yelped  at  the  Fti^gians,  but  leaped  aboutfme 
and  licked  my  hands  in  friendly  retognition.  I  saw  the  Yahgans  comfortably  housed  in  a  log  rancho,  and 
in  half  an  hour  was  sleeping  .soundly  in  one  of  the  most  hospitable  homes  in  the,  world. 

We  sinceroly  coiijiratiilate  Mr.  Ft  ri.ono  on  his  safe  return. 


“  Privateers  and  Pirates  of  the  West  Indies,”  Ity  Violet  liAKBOfu,  appears  in 
“  Thf  American  Historical  licricir”  for  April. 

This  paper  is  ati  effort  to  lix  the  responsibility  for  the  prevalence  of  piracy  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  author  makes  out  a  strong  case  apiiust  the  {ireater  nations  of 
Europe  who  encourajied  the  .sea  rovers  in  the  seventeenth  century.  England  was  the 
most  persistent  offender  in  this  matter,  with  France,  Holland,  anti  Portugal  ably 
seconding  her  efforts. 

The  difference  between  privateering  and  piracy  was  simitly  the  matter  of  a  com¬ 
mission  more  or  less  legal  (letters  of  marque,  and  reprisal).  The  effect  on  the  worhl 
trade  was  the  same.  Htnvever,  nice  distinctions  were  tjuite  apparent  to  the  legal 
mind,  and  it  is  recorded  that  Sir  Henry  Moro.xn,  whom  we  htok  upon  as  the  arch 
pirate  of  this  peritMl.  sued  John  E.sqi  emelinc,  the  author  of  “  Ihicaniers  of  .\merica,” 
or  at  letist  the  printer  of  the  English  edition  of  this  book,  for  calling  him  a  “pirate,” 
whereas  he  was  a  “privateer,”  recovering  damages  to  the  sum  of  £;I0(I  or  ,£400.  He 
seems  not  to  have  questioned  anything  else  stiid  about  him  in  the  book,  and  the 
record  of  his  deeds  was  black  enough.  The  story  of  the  life  of  this  son  of  a  Welsh 
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fanner,  althiMii;h  descrihod  many  times,  is  wortliy  of  another  resume,  so  we  quote  the 
follo\vin>;: 

In  IfiOS  Moro.\n'  received  a  commission  from  ('lovornor  MouYFORn  "to  draw  toi'ethcr  the  English 
|iri  vatcers  and  lake  prisoners  of  t  he  Spanish  nal  ion. ' '  I  he  pretext  being  I  he  ever-cnrrent  rnmorsof  an  intended 
invasion  of  Jamaica  by  the  Spaniards,  .\ccording  to  Moro.\.\'s  own  report  of  his  adventure,  drawn  up 
afterwards  at  Mouykoru's  request,  he  and  his  fleet  of  10  sail  and  'lOO  men  were  driven  by  storms  upon  the 
south  keys  of  C-iiba,  and.  being  near  starvation,  landed  to  buy  provisions.  Meeting  some  French  in  like 
ca.se.  the  English  privateers  joined  them  in  a  march  across  the  island  after  the  frightened  inhabitants,  who 
seem  to  have  expected  the  des.’eni .  Ke.iching  the  north  coivst.  the  buccaneers  attacked  I’uerto  I’rincipe. 
and.  after  an  unusually  spirited  defense  by  the  Spanish,  took  the  town.  -Morg.yn's  account  emphttsizes 
the  preparations  he  found  in  progress  there  for  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  and  merely  mentions  that  on  the 
Spaniards’  entreaty  they  forebore  to  Tire  the  town  or  bring  away  prisoners,  but  on  delivery  of  I.OIK)  beeves 
released  all.  EsgPEMKi.iNG.  however,  described  the  way  in  which  the  captives  were  tormented  to  force 
them  to  reveal  the  whereabouts  of  the  wealth  of  the  town,  and  places  the  value  of  the  booty  at  oO.tKlu 
pieces  of  S,  which  he  adds.  Wiis  too  small  a  sum  to  pay  the  buccaneers’  debts  at  Jamaica,  and  therefore 
they  were  forced  to  attempt  I’orto  Hello. 

I'orto  Hello  was,  next  to  Panama  and  t’arthagena.  the  most  important  town  in  Spanish  .Vmerica,  being 
the  great  market  where  European  goorls  brought  over  by  the  fleet  were  exchangerl  for  the  products  of  the 
colonies.  For  the  fortnight  of  the  fair  it  was  a  great  city,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  it  was  almost  de¬ 
serted.  the  climate  making  it  not  a  desirable  place  of  residence.  In  size  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  village; 
however,  the  warehou.ses  where  the  colonial  oflicisils  and  merchants  storetl  their  goods  made  the  town  rich 
prize  at  any  time,  and  its  seizure  would  be  an  insult  that  Spain  could  not  overlook  as  she  had  the  imperti¬ 
nences  of  the  privateers  at  sea. 

The  French  buccaneers  refused  to  be  party  to  the  new  enterprise,  so  the  fleet  that  saileil  for  the  Isthmus 
was  entirely  English.  Landing  under  cover  of  darkness  they  surprised  the  town  at  3  o’clor  k  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  June  21).  KiOS,  and,  as  Morgan  explains:  “Seeing  that  they  could  not  refresh  themselves  In  quiet." 
they  stormed  and  took  two  of  the  castles  that  guarderl  the  entrance  to  the  i)ort.  and  the  third  surrendered. 
This  left  the  town  at  the  mercy  of  the  buccaneers,  and  they  remained  in  it,  plundering  and  carousing,  tmtil 
early  in  August.  The  president  of  Panama  .sent  a  force  against  them,  but  the  buccaneers  were  not  too 
ilemoralized  to  beat  back  the  Spaniards,  and  wrung  from  the  wretched  citizens  the  full  ransom  of  lOD.uoo 
pieces  of  8,  which  they  demanded  for  the  town  and  prisoners  before  setting  sail.  Then,  according  to  F^s- 
guEMELiNo,  occurred  an  incident  that  calls  to  mind  some  of  the  adventures  of  Francis  Drake: 

“The  President  of  Panama,  by  these  transactions,  was  brought  into  an  extreme  atimiration,  considering 
that  400  men  had  l>een  able  to  take  such  a  great  city,  with  so  many  strong  castles  ♦  *  *.  Thisastonish- 

ment  was  so  great  that  it  occasioned  him  for  to  lie  .satisfied  herein  tosendamessengerunlo  t’aptain  Morgan, 
desiring  him  to  send  him  some  small  pattern  of  those  arms  wherewith  he  had  taken  with  such  violence  so 
great  a  city.  Captain  Morgan  received  this  messenger  very  kindly,  and  treated  him  with  great  civility. 
AVhichlieing  done,  he  gave  him  api.stol  and  a  few  small  bullets  of  lead,  to  carry  hack  unto  the  President,  his 
master,  telling  him|withal.  he  desired  him  to  accept  that  slender  pattern  of  the  aiir  s  wherewith  he  had  taken 
Puerto  Vclo,  and  keep  them  for  a  twelvemonth ;  after  which  time  he  promised  to  come  to  Panama  and  fetch 
them  away.  I’hc  governour  of  Panama  relumed  the  present  very  soon  unto  Captain  Morgan,  giving  him 
thanks  for  the  favour  of  lending  him  such  weapons  as  he  needed  not,  and  withal  sent  him  a  ring  of  gold,  with 
this  message,  ‘  that  he  desired  him  not  to  give  himself  the  labour  of  coming  to  Panama,  as  he  had  done  to 
Puerto  Velo;  for  he  did  cerlifie  unto  him,  he  should  not  speed  so  well  as  he  had  done  there.’  ” 

In  coin  alone  the  spoil  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  2(10.CC0  pieces  of  8,  w  hie  h  was  divided  among  the  free¬ 
booters  and  squandered  promptly  on  the  fleet ’s  return  to  Jamaic  a  about  the  middle  of  August,  li:i  .s. 

After  this  followed  the  .second  expedition,  the  details  of  which  are  so  very  well 
known.  The  famous  buccaneer,  however,  threatened  to  embarrass  the  statesmen  of 
Flngland  by  his  uncontrollable  energy,  and  he  was  ordered  to  I.ondon  to  explain  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  doings. 

Henry  Morgan  was  al.so  dispatched  to  England  to  defend  his  raids  on  the  .Spanish  toevns,  but  his  com¬ 
mission  from  Modyforp  proved  suflicicnl  justification  for  c'vcrything  that  he  had  done.  He  was  hand¬ 
somely  lionized  in  London  as  the  hero  on  whom  Drake’s  mantle  had  fallen  and  amused  his  entertainers 
with  stories  of  Spani.sh  treasure  and  English  adventure.  At  court  hecaught  momentarily  the  fancy  of  the 

ing,  who  made  a  knight  of  him.  In  Ko.'i  he  retunied  to  Jamaica  as  lieutenant  governor  of  the  island  and 
commander  in  chief  of  its  forces,  and  until  the  cmcl  of  his  life  figured  turbulently  in  local  politics. 


Hearing  on  this  sitme  subject,  that  most  interesting  b(K>k.  “  The  Buccaneers  in  the 
West  Indies  in  the  XVII  Century,”  by  II.  Haring,  was  extensively  reviewed  in 
the  “Bulletin''  for  March. 
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“  What  One  Practician  Has  Accomplished  in  Mexico,”  l>y  Houkrt  Guay.  M.  D., 
i’ichucalco,  Chiai>as,  Mexico,  appearing  in  The  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Med¬ 
icine,"  for  .Marcti.  tells  of  some  of  the  difficulties  physicians  find  in  establishing  them¬ 
selves  in  Mexico. 

”  Alkaloidal  Practice  in  Guatemala,”  hy  ('auu)s  I-’.  8kcouu,  M.  1)..  “  A  Doctor’s 
Life  in  Spanish  Honduras,”  hy  John'  Abbott,  M.  D.,  and  “  Conditions  and  Medical 
Practice  in  Bolivia,”  all  deal  with  the  life  of  the  medical  profession  in  these  different 
countries,  as  their  titles  indicate.  We  can  recommend  them  for  the  jiertisal  of  the 
ambitions  medical  student  who  is  tnrninir  his  eyes  to  the  horizon  of  Latin  .Vmerica. 


“  The  Monetary  System  of  Honduras,”  hy  Sami  ei.  McCi.intock.  in  ■  The  Hanker 
Magazine”  for  April,  is  a  history  of  the  financial  system  of  this  Central  American 
State,  with  the  conchtsions  of  the  commission  which  was  ajipointed  to  report  tipon 
the  monetary  system  of  Honduras,  to  the  First  Central  American  Conference.  As 
these  gentlemen  made  a  long  and  thorough  study  of  conditions,  what  they  have  to 
report  is  of  great  value,  and  therefore  we  quote  it  in  full: 

1.  That  the  national  silver  dollar  hiis  disappeared  from  eireulation  almost  entirely. 

2.  That  the  national  fractional  money,  both  silver  and  copper,  Is  so  scarce  as  to  necessitate  money  from 
elsewhere  and  even  token  money  from  individuals  as  a  substitute. 

3.  That  the  acceptation  Ijy  the  State  of  the  silver  dollar  of  other  eoutUries,  inferior  in  some  of  its  require¬ 
ments,  to  the  national  money,  restilts  in  elitninatin);  the  latter  with  .serious  prejudice  to  the  general  interests. 

4.  That  the  acceptalioti  of  fractional  tnoney  from  other  i-ountries  is  even  more  prejudicial  since,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  requiretnetits  being  likewise  inferior  to  the  dollar,  it  is  almost  always  true  that,  outside  of  the 
country  of  its  emis.«ion.  no  other  will  accept  il. 

The  commission  made  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  gold  standard  be  adopted  as  soon  as  possible^  as  it  will  facilitate  commerce,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  and  make  less  noticeable  the  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  exchange. 

2.  In  case  it  should  l;e  impossible  to  get  the  five  Itepublics  to  agree  to  establish  the  gold  standard,  there 
should  be  established,  as  one  of  the  means  to  secure  that  desiral>le  end,  a  unity  in  the  coinage  of  the.  silver 
dollars  of  all  the  Central  .Vmerican  Republics,  with  the  stamj>  of  the  old  Republic  of  Central  .America, 

sing  the  Mexican  dollar  model  with  regard  to  weight,  fineness,  and  other  conditions,  ami  neither  coining 
nor  receiving  silver  dollars  of  any  other  cla.ss. 

3.  That  each  of  the  States  be  at  liberty  to  coin  fractional  money,  at  least  the  2,’>-centavo  piece,  which  its 
internal  trade  demands,  with  the  weight,  fineness,  and  other  retiuirements  which  it  deems  convenient, 
the  other  States  being  e.\emi)t  from  the  necessity  of  receiving  it. 

4.  That  it  be  agreed,  as  a  fixed  jioint  in  the  monetary  system  of  Central  .Vmerica,  never  to  introduce 
paper  money  which  the  Honduran  people  have  not  beeti  disi)Osed  to  iu-cejit  in  any  case. 

That  a  monetary  convention  be  entered  into  bet  ween  the  Republics  of  Central  Vmerica  and  the  other 
f.atiti-.Vmerican  States  to  fix  tlie  value  of  silver  of  each  with  reference  to  gold. 

The  first  t.Viilral  .\mcricau  ('oulVreuco  tmd  iti  Togttcigalpa,  llotuluras,  .lanuary, 
l!)09,  and  jtassed  the  fullowiiig  resoltiliuns  willt  regard  to  the  timnelary  sy.stem: 

1.  The  basis  of  the  future  monetary  system  in  Central  Vmerica  shall  be  the  gold  and  silver  dollar  at 
parity. 

2.  The  succeeditig  conference  shall  fix  the  date  when  the  resi)eclive  (iovernments  shall  proceed  to  change 
their  respective  monetary  systems. 

3.  So  foreign  silver  tnoney  shall  be  legal  tender  in  Central  .Vmerica  after  the  date  fixed  by  eacdi  of  the 
(ioverntnents,  and  after  there,  shall  exist  a  national  money. 

4.  Each  Goveriunent  shall  prescribe  the  conditions  for  the  recoinage  or  exiairtatioti  of  the  silver  money, 
not  national,  shall  fix  the  limit  of  coitiage,  and  shall  arratige  for  the  settlement  of  the  obligations  contracted 
before  the  conversion  of  the  sy.stem. 

5.  The  money  of  Central  America  created  by  this  Conference  shall  be  composed  of  the  following  denoini- 
tiations:  Gold  pieces  of  120,  $10,  $5,  and  $1:  silver  of  1.00,  0.50,  0.25,  0.10  cents;  nickel  of  0.05,  0.01  cent. 

In  fineness,  weight,  and  size  these  moneys  shall  be  like  those  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  bear  on 
the  face  “  Republica  de  ♦  *  on  the  reverse,  the  shield  of  the  Federation  of  Central  .America,  with  the 
legend,  “15  de  septiembre  de  1821,”  and  liclow  this  the  denomination. 
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“  Presidents  of  the  Americas,”  by  Mitchell  Maxnering,  short  historical  r^sum^s 
of  all  the  American  countries,  with  references  to  the  present  rulers,  appears  in  the 
April  number  of  the  “  National  Magazine.”  ' 


“  American  Investments  in  Mexico,”  by  John  D.  Long,  in  “American  Industries 
for  April,”  while  giving  a  timely  summary  of  industrial  conditions,  hardly  goes  into 
the  question  of  Ameri('an  investments  as  extensively  as  we  could  wish. 


”  Conditions  Which  Govern  the  Type  of  Car  for  City  Service— Mexico  City,”  in 
The  Brill  Magazine”  for  March,  describes  the  difficulties  to  be  met  and  overcome  in 
the  starting  of  the  street-car  system  in  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 


“The  Use  of  Lime  in  the  West  Indies,”  in  the  March  issue  of  “Tropical  Life,”  is  a 
new  theory  on  the  fertilization  of  the  soils  of  Cuba. 


“Brazil  Diamond-Bearing  Deposits — Minas  Geraes,  Bagagem,  Agua  Suja,”  in 
“Mining  and  Scientific  Press”  for  April  1,  is  a  short  description  of  the  diamond  country 
of  the  Brazilian  Republic  and  of  the  geological  analogies  of  the  soil  of  Agua  Suja  with 
the  Kimberly  district  in  South  Africa. 


“  Peru  To-day.  A  Geographical  Sketch,”  by  C.  W.  Sutton,  C.  E.,  appearing  in 
the  March  number  of  the  magazine  of  the  same  title,  contains  general  descriptive  data 
on  this  progressive  Republic. 


“  The  Ecuador-Pern  Boundary  Question  ”  is  the  leading  article  of  the  South 
American  supplement  of  “The  Times"  for  February  28.  Other  special  articles  are: 
“  Bio  de  Janeiro,”  by  Roberto  de  Mesquita,  “  La  Paz  Museum,”  “  British  Gui¬ 
ana,”  “  Ancient  Peruvians,”  “  Village  of  the  Jungle,”  ”  Venezuela  and  Its  Future: 
n.,”  “  Paraguay,”  and  “  Progress  of  South  America:  From  Buenos  Aires  to  Val¬ 
paraiso  by  the  Trans-Andine.” 
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.J5UBJECT  MATTER, or  CONSULAR  REPORT! 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  APRIL  1,  1911. 


TlUe. 

Date.  1 

1  -Author. 

ARGENTINA. 

Third  mimicipa)  census  of  Rosario.  Data  illustrative  of  the 

1910. 
Dec.  24 

H.  P.  Coffin,  consul,  Rosario. 

city’s  rapid  development. 

Foreign  Commerce  of  .Argentina  for  1910:  Transmitting  copies  of 

1911. 
Jan.  2 

R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul 

newspapers  of  Buenos  Aires  of  Jan.  1, 1911. 

.Argentine  Industrial  Census:  Transmitting  No.  12,  for  the  Prov- 

Jan.  3 

general,  Buenos  .Aires. 

Do. 

inces  of  Mendoza  and  Jupuy. 

New  municipal  ordinance  aflk'ting  theaters  and  other  places  of 

Jan.  4 

i  Do. 

amusement. 

Trade  Notes;  More  than  1,266  miles  were  added  to  the  railway 

Jan.  7 

systems  of  .Argentina  during  the  year  1910,  not  including  Gov¬ 
ernment  Unes  under  construction.  New  line  from  Rosario  to 

j  Do. 

Puerto  Belgrano,  Bahia  Blanca,  has  been  opened,  and  other 
lines  in  I’rovince  of  Buenos  Aires  will  be  opened  this  year. 
These  lines  will  facilitate  greatly  the  transportation  of  the 
products  of  the  country  to  the  ports  of  the  Republic.  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  “  Pay-as-you-enter”  car  has  been  on  exhibition  at  the 
Railway  and  Transport  Exposition  at  Buenos  Aires.  Time 
for  presenting  models  of  automatic  couplings  to  be  used  on  the 
railways  of  Argentina  has  been  extended  by  the  Government 
to  Mar.  31, 1911.  Argentine  Congress  approved  bill  authorizing 
the  Government  to  spend  $19,300,000  United  States  gold  on  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  State  railways.  Railway  and 
Land  Transport  Exhibition  was  closed  on  Jan.  2.  Work  on 
new  railway  from  port  of  San  Bias  to  Patagones  and  Choele- 
Choele  will  be  begun  some  time  in  January,  1911.  Report  of 
the  Director  General  of  Railway's.  Bill  limiting  the  amount 


Plata  on  Oct.  31,  1910,  was  97,051.  .Argentine  Government 
has  decided  to  work  the  petroleum  deposits  in  the  far  south. 
100  acres  of  land  in  the  Department  of  25  de  Mayo  was  donated 
on  condition  that  a  practical  school  of  agriculture  be  estab¬ 
lished  thereon. 

-Argentine  exports.  1910 . 

Sugar  importations,  decree  lowering  duties  on . 

Argentine  crops,  1910-11;  Official  publication  regarding . 

Opening  of  new  hotel  for  immigrants  in  Buenos  Aires . 

Statistics  regarding  exports  of  wool,  1909-10 . 

Trade  Notes:  Arrangements  made  for  line  of  steamers  between 
Norway  and  Argentina.  Amount  of  grain  exported  from  .Ar¬ 
gentina  last  year.  Board  of  Hydraulic  AA'orks  has  signed 
contract  for  the  construction  of  commercial  port  at  Mar  del 
Plata.  Public  works  department  of  the  Rosario  municipality 
granted  2,092  building  permits.  Port  of  Santa  Fe  opened. 
Revenue  of  the  mimicipality  of  Buenos  Aires.  New  law 
courts.  Aviation  meet  arranged  by  “  La  Nacion.”  Returns 
of  the  civil  renter  of  Buenos  .Aires. 

Conditions  of  lalmr  in  Buenos  Aires . 

fyocusts,  etc . 

.New  publications  in  Buenos  Aires . 

Trade  Notes:  Municipal  authorities  have  issued  volume  showing 
results  of  the  Third  Census  in  Rosario,  taken  in  .April,  1910. 
Statistics  regarding  population.  Number  of  persons  visiting 
theaters.  Property  owners.  V’alue  of  exports  in  Argentine 
gold.  Rosario  to  have  a  first-class  casino.  New  port  works 
of  Santa  Fe.  Public  lands  in  the  Province  of  Cordoba. 

Trade  Notes:  .Argentine  consul  in  Canada  reports  that  steamship 
.service  is  to  be  inaugurated  Iretween  Canada  and  .Argentina. 
National  market  for  live  stock  at  Buenos  Aires.  Committee 
for  the  inspection  of  petroleum  deposits  in  the  Comodoro  Riva- 
davia.  Surveys  by  Division  of  Hydraulic  AA'orks  at  port  of 
Comodoro  Rivadavia.  .Arrangements  made  with  Department 
of  Immigration  to  have  steamers  touch  at  Bahia  Blanca  in 
order  that  immigrants  may  land.  Opening  of  the  Japanese 
Gardens  of  Buenos  .Aires. 

BRAZIL. 

Report  on  lieer . 


Ship  repair  yard  for  Rio  de  Janeiro.. . 


..do . 

Jan.  9 
Jan.  16 
Jan.  IS 
Jan.  20 
Jan.  26 


Jan.  28 
Jan.  30 
Jan.  31 
Feb.  5 


Jan.  6 
...do _ 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

H.  Coffin,  consul,  Rosario. 


R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul 
general,  Buenos  Aires. 


P.  M.  Griffith,  consul,  Per¬ 
nambuco. 

J.  J.  Slechta,  vice  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  APRIL  1,  1911— Continued. 


BR  AHL— lont  iDued . 

Market  for  aiitomo>>iles . . 

I'roduction  of  fertilizers . . 

Market  for  railway  material . . 

Brazilian  railroads  opened  to  traffic . . 


Iron  industry  in  Brazil . 

The  Brazilian  Exchange  Bureau . 

Brazilian  foreign  trade— January  to  October,  1910 . 

Declared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  I'nltefl  States  in  1911 

Municipal  taxes  in  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Workingmen’s  houses  in  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Brazilian  foreign  trade  in  1910 . 

Horseshoeing  in  foreign  coimtries . 

Catalogues . 

Changes  in  steamship  service  to  Brazil . 


Market  for  motor  cars. 


1911. 
Jan.  6 
Jan.  9 

...do . 

Jan.  11 


. .  .do . 

Jan.  12 

...do . 

Jan.  15 
Jan.  21 
Jan.  23 
Jan.  2(i 
Feb.  tt 

...do . 

Feb.  14 


1910. 
Dec.  26 


.\utomobiles . i  Jaa.  7 

Opening  for  water-work  supplies . • .  Jan.  16 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas  In  Chile . . .  .do . 

Conditions  in  Chile  at  beginning  of  1911 .  . .  .do . 

Saltpeter  mines  not  subject  to  embargo . ,  Feb.  1 

Coal  consumption  in  Chile . '  Feb.  3 

Conditions  in  Santiago,  Chile .  Feb.  4 

Ctm^teint  about  defective  American  portable  engines  sold  in  j  Feb.  6 

Extensive  navy  yards  and  harbor  improvements  to  be  made  by 
Chilean  Government. 

Visit  to  nurseiy  “Santa  Ines” . 1.  ..do. 

Conditions  at  Valdivia  since  great  fire . ■. . ...do. 

Barbed  wire  in  Chile . .  ..do _ 

Trade  and  Industrial  Notes:  Incorporation  of  stock  companies.  i...do _ 

Number  of  Immigrants  to  Chile,  prlnc^llv  from  Spain  and 
Italy.  Vineyards  of  Chile.  Deaths  in  Santiago.  Exports  tor 
the  first  ten  months  of  1910.  Contracts  for  schoolhouses.  Coal 
for  use  on  the  Government  railroads.  Price  of  nitrate.  Chilean 
customs  receipts. 

Railroad  from  Lebu  to  Sauces . 

Appropriations  made  by  Chilean  Congress  for  1911 . 

Coal  imported  during  1910 . 

Railroaas  under  construction . 

Borax  industry . 

Comparative  statement  of  declared  exports . 

Increase  in  passenger  and  freight  rates  on  Chilean  railways . 

Electric-lamp  trade . .' . 

Trade  in  ribbons . 

Cost  of  gasoline,  electric  light,  and  gas . L .  .do _ 

Fire-brick  trade . I  Feb.  21 


COLOMBIA. 


J.  White,  consul,  Santos. 

Do. 

Do. 

J.  J.  Sleehta,  vice  consul 
general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

G.C.  Pickerell,  consul,  Para. 
J.  White,  consul,  Santos. 

J.  J.  Sleehta,  tdee  consul 
general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Rea  Hanna,  consul,  Iquique. 


A.  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

C.  11.  Baker,  vice  and  deputy 
consul,  Valparaiso. 

Do. 

A.  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Feb.  7 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

Feb.  13 

Do. 

. .  .do . 

Do. 

Feb.  14 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

Feb.  16 

Do. 

Feb.  18 

Do. 

Rea  Hanna,  consul,  Iqnique. 
A.  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Val¬ 
paraiso. 


Supplementary  report  on  prices  of  beer  in  Colombia. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Sale  of  optical  goods  abroad . 


CUBA. 


Jan.  28 


Chas.  H.  Small,  vice  and  dep¬ 
uty  consul  general,  Bogota. 


Feb.  5 


F.  P.  Scott,  vice  consul  pro 
tern,  San  Jose. 


Railway  construction  In  Cuba .  Feb.  10 

Cuban  National  Exposition  of  .\griculture,  Industry,  -Arts  and  Feb.  11 
Work  of  Women.  | 

.Awarding  of  contract  for  4  gunboats . '  Feb.  16 


nOMIXICAV  REl'UBLIC. 


John  B.  Jackson,  American 
minister,  Havana. 

James  L.  Rodgers,  consul 
general.  Havana. 

John  B.  Jackson,  .American 
minister,  Havana. 


Market  for  pharmaceutical  supplies, 


Jan.  20 


Dairy  farming  in  the  Dominican  Ryniblic . 

Cost  of  traveling  in  the  Dominican  Republic . 

Report  showing,  respectively,  the  barometer,  thermometer,  and 
higrometer  readings  and  rainfall  in  Puerto  Plata. 

Street  building  in  Puerto  Plata . 

Table  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  showing  resources  of  muni¬ 
cipal  revenue  of  Puerto  Plata  tor  the  year  1910. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

. .  .(lo. 


31 

10 

20 


P.  E.  Holland, consul,  Puerto 
Plata. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Title. 


ECUADOR. 

Automobiles  in  Ecuador . 

Best  selling  goods  in  Ecuador . 

Climate  of  Guayaquil . 

Municipal  improvements  in  Ecuador . 

Concession  granted  by  Government  of  Ecuador  to  re&ne  crude 
petroleimi. 

Concession  granted  by  Government  of  Eicuador  for  the  exclusive 
right  to  fish  for  mother.or-pearl  in  territorial  seas  and  rivers  of 
the  Provinces  of  Guayas,  Manabi,  and  Esmeraldas  for  six  years. 
Concession  granted  by  Government  for  the  exclusive  right  to 
manufacture  iron  and  metal  beds  in  the  Province  of  Guayas 
for  five  vears. 

Why  market  for  spool  silk  and  silk  threail  was  lost  to  .tiiierican 
manufacturers. 

GUATEMAL.V. 

How  to  get  ‘'Iluipil” . 

Market  for  grinding  mills . 

Market  for  cement . 

Sources  of  information  on  coffee . 

List  of  agents . 

Market  for  steam  rollers . •. . . . 

Market  for  machinery . 

Market  for  candle  machinery . 

Opening  for  civil  engineer . 

Market  lor  refrigerating  machinery . 

Caning  lor  a  bank . 

Mining  in  Guatemala . 

Market  for  cement . 

Market  for  carpet  sweepers . 

Market  for  rebuilt  typewriters . 

Mail-order  trade . 

Sheet-metal  building  material . 

Oil  engines,  pumps,  grinding  mills,  etc . 

Plantation  machinery . 

Filing  and  other  cabinets . 

Mosaic  and  floor  tile . 

Fireless  cookers . 

Plows,  plantation  and  sugar-mill  machinery . 

Obstacles  to  .\merican  exports  to  Guatemala . 

Plantation  machinery . 

Filters  and  stoneware . 

Disinfectants . 

Sheet-metal  building  material . 

Coin-operated  machines . 

Pens,  paper  chips,  and  toothpicks . 

Metal  doors . 

Bank  notes,  bonds,  etc . 

Squids  in  oil . 

Firearms . 

Telephone  and  electric  developments . 


1 

Date. 

1 

j  Author. 

1911. 

Jan.  2 

H.  K.  Dietrich. consul. 

Jan.  6 

aqml. 

Jan.  14 

Do. 

Jan.  PI 

Do. 

Jan.  20 

Do. 

..  .do _ 

Do. 

. .  .do _ 

Do. 

Feb.  23 

Do. 

Jan.  5 

Geo.  A.  Bucklin,  jr., 

. .  .do _ 

Jan.  6 

. .  .do _ 

. .  .do _ 

Jan.  9 
Jan.  tu 

, .  .do _ 

Jan.  12 


■  do. 


. .  .do _ 

. . .do _ 

Jan.  17 
Jan.  20 

, . .do _ 

Jan.  25 
Jan.  30 

. . .do _ 

...do _ 

Jan.  31 
Feb.  1 
Feb.  3 
Feb.  4 

. . .do _ 

.  .do _ 

Feb.  8 

...do . 

Feb.  15 
Feb.  17 
Feb.  21 
Fel).  24 
Feb.  25 
Feb.  28 
Mar.  6 
Mar.  8 


general.  Guatemala  City. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

M.  F.  Friely,  consul,  Cham- 
periso. 

Geo.  A.  Biicklin,  jr.,  consul 
general,  Guatemala  Citv. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Geo.  A.  Buckliu,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Guatemala  City. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


HONDURAS. 


Catalogue  of  the  .\gricultural  School  at  Tegucigalpa 
MEXICO. 


Jan.  19 


.t.T.  Haelierle. consul. Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 


Railway  positions  open . j  Jan.  4 

Supply  of  Guay ule . 1  Jan.  7 

Market  for  cheese-cutting  machines  in  Mexico . . do . 

Market  for  musical  instruments . 1 . .  .do . 

Market  for  buoys  and  Ixiats .  Jan.  11 

Market  for  pianos— plan  for  selling .  Jan.  13 

Salt  production .  Jan.  16 

Pianos . Jan.  17 

Mexican  colonization  law . i  Jan.  18 

General  data  about  Matamoros . . .  .do . 

Publisher  of  directory . do . 


.Vlexander  V.  Dye,  consul, 
Nogales. 

T.  W.  Voetter,  consul,  Sal¬ 
tillo. 

Do. 

Do. 

L.  W.  Haskell,  consul,  Sali- 
na  Cruz. 

Geo.  B.  Schmucker,  consul, 
Einsenada. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul,  Tam¬ 
pico. 

L.  W.  Haskell,  consul,  Sali- 
na  Cruz. 

A.  J.  Lespinasse,  consul, 
Frontera. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata¬ 
moros. 

P.  C.  Hanna,  consul  general, 
Monterey. 
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MEXICO— continued. 


1911. 

Comparative  statement  of  mereliandise  declared  for  exportation 
to  United  States,  calendar  years  1909  and  1910. 

Market  lor  fireworks . ’. . 

Water-right  concession  in  San  Luis  I’otosi . i  Jan.  24  | 

I 

Market  for  bluing . ! . .  .do . I 

•‘Comiteca,”  name  given  to  a  spirituous  li(|uor  manufactured  in  ]  Jan.  27  ; 
Comitan.  ‘ 

Guatemalan  silver  money  in  Chiapas . | . .  .do . j 

Population  of  the  State  of  Chiapi^ . | . .  .do . ' 

Pan  American  Railwav  notes:  The  increase  in  general  business  (a)  ' 

of  the  Pan  American  Railway  for  1910  over  the  year  1909  ranges 
from  15  per  cent  to  75  percent  per  month, as  compared  with  :  ' 

the  same  periods  of  the  year  of  1909,  both  passenger  and  freight 
traffic  having  lieen  much  heavier  and  better  paying.  Anum- 
l>er  of  steel  bridges  have  been  put  in  during  1910,  and  more  will 
lie  placed  during  the  present  year.  The  whole  line  will  be 
practically  re-tied.  During  1910  the  Pan  American  handled  j 

8,500  tons  of  coffee,  which  was  shipped  to  Europe,  United 
States,  and  Mexican  points.  Rubber  industry  is  increasing. 

Comparative  statement  of  merchandise  declared  for  exportation  Jan.  28  j 
to  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  years  1909  ana  1910,  at 
Salina  Crui.  '  1 


omiua  v.-ruz. 

Cyanide  treatment  of  ores  at  Parral,  Chihuahua . |. .  .do . 

.\nnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  the  .southern  dis-  ...do . 

trict  of  Lower  California  for  year  1910. 

Market  for  musical  instruments . j . . .  do . 

Market  tor  toilet  specialties . 1. .  .do . 

Market  for  fireworks . j. .  .do . 

Market  for  electric  appliances . do . 

Market  for  vehicles . L .  .do . 


Jan.  20 
Jan.  23 


Chauncey  Canada,  consular 
agent,  Puerto  Mexico. 

Wm.  Canada,  consul,  Vera¬ 
cruz. 

Williert  L.  Bonney,  consul, 
San  Luis  Potosi. 

V.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 

A.  W.  Bnckwood,  jr.,  con¬ 
sul.  Tapachiila. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


L.  W.  Haskell,  consul,  Salina 
Cruz. 

C.  M.  Leonard,  vice  consul  in 
charge.  Chihuahua. 

L.  A.  Sullivan,  consul.  La 
Paz. 

A.  J.  Lesplnasse,  consul, 
Frontera. 

Do. 

S.  E.  Magill,  consul,  Guada¬ 
lajara. 

Do. 

Wm.  Canada,  consul,  Vera- 


R6sum6  of  imports  through  the  Soconusco  custom  house .  Jan.  31 

Yucatan  mules . j...do . 

Market  for  automobiles . ; . .  .do . 

Mexican  exports  through  Tampico . '  Feb.  1  j 

Minerals  in  Yucatan . . ...do . ! 

Market  lor  metal  ceilings . ;. .  .do . 

Market  for  marine  boilers . '...do . 

Chiapas  mineral  resources _ ; . ...do . 

Market  for  automobiles .  Feb.  3 


cruz. 

A.  W.  Brickwood,  jr.,  con¬ 
sul,  Tapacbula. 

G.  B.  McGoogan,  consul, 
Progreso. 

A.  B.  Garrett,  consul,  Nuevo 
Laredo. 

P.  C.  Hanna,  consul  general, 
Monterev. 

G.  B.  McGoogan,  consul, 
Progreso. 

M.  Letcher,  consul,  .\ca- 
pulco. 

Do. 

A.  W.  Brickwood,  jr.,  con¬ 
sul,  Tapacbula. 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Oax- 


New  steamship  line  to  Mexico... 

Importation  of  coal . 

European  fruit  trees  for  Mexico. 

Telephone  directory  of  Durango. 

Market  for  roofing . 

Imports  of  gloves-  tariff . 


..do. 

Feb. 

..do. 

Feb. 

...do. 

Feb. 


4  ' 


ti 


Increase  in  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico . . 

Monthly  bulletin  of  Consular  Trade  Reports  to  be  published  by 
the  Mexican  Government. 

Extension  of  trade  in  northern  Mexico . 

Fireworks . 

Cheese  cutters . 

Candelilla  shrub  in  San  Luis  Potosi . 


Quicksilver  mines  in  San  Luis  Potosi . 

Salina  Cruz  Shipping  Notes:  Salina  Cruz  not  made  a  port  of  call 
by  certain  steam^ip  lines.  English  steamer  making  three 
trips  a  month  from  Salina  Cruz  to  Acajutla,  Salvador,  and  a 
Japanese  line  represents  the  entire  service  for  freight  and  pas¬ 
sengers  south  of  this  port. 


Geo.  B.  Schmucker,  consul, 
Ensenada. 

C.  A .  Miller,  consular  agent , 
Tampico. 

Wm.  Canada,  consul.  Vera¬ 
cruz. 

Charles  M.  Freeman,  consul, 
Durango.* 

,\.  V.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 

.\mold  Shanklin,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Mexico. 

A.  B.  Garrett,  consul,  Nuevo 
Laredo. 

Do. 

Charles  M.  Freeman,  consul, 
Durango. 

A.  J.  I.espinasse,  consul 
Frontera. 

Do. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi.' 

Do. 

L.  W.  Haskell,  consul,  Salina 
Cruz. 


Undated. 
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11  Exico— continued . 

Coaling  station  of  Japanese  steamship  line . 

Industrial  and  Trade  Notes;  I’reparations  being  made  looking 
toward  an  early  start  in  the  construction  of  the  projected  rail¬ 
road  from  Camacho,  Zacatecas,  eastward  to  Mazapil.  At  the 
present  time  a  tram  line  of  24-inch  gauge  is  being  constructed 
from  La  Paz  station  on  the  Coahuiia  and  PaciOc  division  of  the 
National  Lines,  about  11  miles,  to  a  tract  of  timber  from  which 
ties  to  be  used  by  the  new  railroad  will  be  obtained.  There 
was  sent  by  dispatch  No.  129  of  Jan.  27,  a  small  sack  made  from 
Lechuguilla  fiber,  containing  some  date  seeds.  Because  of 
short  crop  of  almonds  in  Spain  last  year,  opportunities  of 
introducing  almonds  from  California  are  better  than  formerly. 
Most  of  the  vinegar  used  is  made  from  wine  and  comes  from 
France.  American  layer  raisins  are  being  sold  this  year  by  the 
same  stores  which  foniierly  sold  Spanish  ones. 

Market  lor  phone  appliances . 

New  hotel  needed . 

Rublter  and  henequen  lands . 

Market  for  marine  paints . 

Packing  of  American  goods  for  export . 

Comparative  statement  showing  total  exports  from  port  of 
Mazatlan,  Sinaloa,  to  all  countries  during  calendar  years  190S, 
1909,  1910. 

Census  of  the  State  of  Sinaloa . 

Exports  from  Ciudad  Porflrio  Diaz  District  to  United  States  for 
year  ending  Dec.  31 1910. 

Motor  boats . 

Duty  on  scented  soaps . 

Development  of  Western  Mexico . 

Pianos.  Where  to  get  phone  directory . 

Sale  of  optical  goods  abroad . 

Paraffin  wax— no  candle  manufacturers  in  district . 

Blank  books  and  stationary . 

Sheet-metal  building  material . 

Mail-order  trade . 

Comparative  statement,  with  table,  of  the  value  of  merchandise 
declared  for  exportation  to  the  United  States,  from  Aguas- 
calientes  and  Zacatecas,  in  the  years  1909  and  1910. 

Difficulties  in  use  of  loose-leaf  devices  in  Mexico . 

Motor  boats . 

Gowns,  cotton,  silk,  and  other  dry  goods . 

Sulphur  deposits  of  Lower  California . 

Placer  sampling  oil  and  artesian  well-drilling  machinery . 

How  to  sell  goods  in  Mexico — hints  regarding  catalogues . 

NICARAGUA. 

Route  to  western  Nicaragua . 

Strike  in  Corinto . 

PANAMA. 

Raising  import  duties . 

Decree  regarding  tariff  on  imports . 

Raising  import  duties . 

Foreigners  securing  land  (law  of  1907) . , 

Trade  Opportunities:  Only  one  electric-light  company  in  Colon. 

PAR.AGUAY. 

Timber  in  Paraguay . 

Methods  of  introducing  goods . 


Lighting  systems  and  electric  power.  Building  contractors . 

Brazilian  railroad  interests  in  Paraguay . 

Report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Paraguay  for  1910. ... 


Date.  Author. 


1911. 

Feb.  10  R.  M.  Stadden,  vice  consul. 
Manzanillo. 

...do....  T.  W.  Voetter,  consul,  Sal¬ 
tillo. 


Feb.  11  1,.  W.  Haskell,  consul,  Salina 

Cruz. 

Feb.  14  G.  B.  Schmucker,  consul, 

Ensenada. 

Feb.  15  G.  B.  McGoogan,  consul, 

I'rogreso. 

Feb.  17  Do. 

Feb.  18  Wm.  Canada,  consul,  Vera¬ 
cruz. 

..do....  Wm.  -Mger,  consul,  Mazat¬ 
lan. 

Feb.  22  Do. 

Feb.  23  L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul. 

Ciudad  Porflrio  Diaz. 

..do....  A.  V.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 

..do....  Do. 

Feb.  24  S.  E.  Magill.  consul,  Guada- 
Imara. 

.  .do. . . .  P.  C.  Hanna,  consul  general. 
Monterey. 

Feb.  25  Arnold  Shanklin,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Mexico  City. 

Feb.  27  L.  W.  Haskell, consul,  Salina 
Cruz. 

Feb.  28  J.  Les|)inasse,  consul. 

Frontera. 

..do....  Do. 

..do....  Do. 

Mar.  1  A.  Smith,  consul.  Aguas- 

calientes. 

Mar.  6  A.  V.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 

...do....  Do. 

Mar.  10  S.  E.  Magill,  consul,  Guada¬ 
lajara. 

Mar.  11  Geo.  B.  Schmucker,  consul 
Ensenada. 

...do....  Wilber  L.  Bonney,  consul, 
San  Luis  Potosi. 

Mar.  10  P.  C.  Hanna,  consul  general, 
Monterey. 


Jan.  26  Jose  de  Olivares,  consul. 
Managua. 

Feb.  13  James  W.  Johnson,  consul, 
Corinto. 

Jan.  21  G.  Snyder,  consul  general, 
Panama. 

Jan.  24  C.  Campbell,  jr.,  secretary  of 
legation,  Panama. 

Jan.  27  G.  Snyder,  consul  gerh?ral, 
Panama. 

Feb.  8  C.  Camptjell.  jr.,  secretary  of 
legation,  Panama. 

Mar.  6  J.  C.  Kellogg,  consul.  Colon. 

1910. 

Dec.  23  C.  Ferris,  consul,  Asuncion. 


..  .do. 

Do. 

1911. 

Jan. 

13 

Do. 

Jan. 

30 

Do. 

Feb. 

4 

Do. 
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Title. 


Date. 


I  PABAOUAY— continued. 

I  1911. 

Asuncion  as  a  future  coal  depot . |  Feb.  6 

Railway  supplies . !  Feb.  11 


Prices  of  beer  in  Peru. 


PERU. 


Jan.  28 


SALVADOR. 


Customs  tariff  system  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador . |  Jan.  17 

Hemoria  de  Hacienda  y  Crddito  Pdblico . '  Feb.  6 

Mining  industry  of  Salvador . ‘  Feb.  12 


URUGUAY. 

Report  on  sale  of  optical  goods  in  Uruguay. 


1910. 
Dec.  28 


I  1911. 

Foreign  commerce  of  Uruguay . i  Jan.  13 

Montevideo  municipal  statistics,  1909 . ’  Jan.  16 

New  bridges  and  dimnage  works  in  Uruguay . ;  Jan.  17 


Customs  revenue  of  Uruguay .  Jan.  23  | 

Awarding  of  asphalt-paving  contracts  in  Mont(<  video . I  Jan.  31  i 

Bill  for  more  asphalt  paving  in  Montevideo .  Feb.  8  | 


Author. 


C.  Ferris,  Consul,  Asuncion. 
Do. 


W.  H.  Roliertson,  consul 
general,  Callao. 


T.  E.  Dabney,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  San  Salvador. 

Do. 

Do. 


F.  London  Coding,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Montevideo. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


VENEZUELA. 


Change  in  Venezuelan  tariff . 

Change  of  sailing  days  from  Saturday  to  Wednesday  by  certain 
steamship  line. 

Fish  industry  of  Lake  Maracaibo . 

Classification  of  various  articles  for  customs  purposes . 

Law  for  paying  debts . 


Jan.  14  !  Isaac  A.  Manning,  consul.  La 
Guaira. 

Jan.  20  I  Sheldon  Whitehouse.  charge 
!  d’ Affaires,  Caracas. 

Jan.  27  I  R.  J.  Totten,  consul,  Mara- 
I  caibo. 

Feb.  10  ]  A.  Leefmans,  vice  consul.  La 
Guaira. 

Feb.  17  I  Herbert  R.  Wright,  consul, 

I  Puerto  Cabello. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


COPYRIGHT  REGULATION. 


The  United  States  Consul  General  at  Buenos  Aires,  K.  M.  Bartle- 
MAN,  reports  that  on  February  4,  1911,  a  decree  aifecting  article  7  of 
the  copyright  law  of  September  10,  1910,  was  issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education.  The  decree  directs  that  there  be  created  in  the 
national  library  a  section  known  as  the  “Legal  Deposit,”  in  which 
will  be  registered  the  title  of  every  work  deposited,  the  name  of  its 
author,  and  the  date  of  registration.  A  receipt,  without  charge,  will 
be  given  to  the  depositor,  and  a  list  of  the  works  deposited  will  be 
published  from  time  to  time.  In  the  case  of  dramatic  or  musical 
works  not  printed  the  copy  of  the  manuscript,  signed  by  the  author, 
will  be  suflicient  for  purpose  of  registration. 
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The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  issued  a  decree  <lirecting  Argen¬ 
tine  consular  officers  to  give,  at  least  twice  a  year,  in  their  respective 
ilistricts,  lectures  on  the  resources  and  general  progress  of  Argentina 
and  the  advantages  offered  to  capitalists,  as  well  as  to  immigrants 
and  colonists. 

POPULATION  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  United  States  Consul  General  at  Buenos  Aires  reports  that  the 
population  of  that  city  on  January  31,  1911,  was  1,319,747. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  IN  1010. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  there  were  published  the  estimated 
figures  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Argentina  for  the  year  1910.  The 
official  statistics  are  now  at  hand  and  reveal  totals  which  exceed  by 
many  millions  the  estimated  amounts,  marking  the  year  just  passed 
a  banner  one  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  Republic. 

The  total  foreign  commerce  amounted  to  $724,396,711,  as  against 
$700,106,623  for  the  year  1909 — an  increase  of  $24,290,088. 

The  exports  and  imports,  by  countries,  were  distributed  as  follows: 


Kxports  1 

lin  ports 

Countries. 

(.\rgentine  | 

(.\rgcntine 

gold).  I 

gold).  i' 

Great  Rritain . 

$tO,7‘j;),4«5 

i|10!),377,3m  ; 

liormanv . 1 

45,054,817 

1)1,128,888  ' 

France . 

.•»7, 701, 712 

33,ti50,040  : 

Delgium . 

30,480,743 

19,598,082  , 

1  nitetl  States . 

25,323,5(>1 

48,418,892  ij 

Hrazil . 

17,542,020 

9,103,594  ’ 

Italy . 

10,474,8ti2 

.32,770,115 

Netherlands . 

4,300,508 

2,.517, 189  ii 

Spain . 

2,870,077 

10.910,910  : 

chile . 

2,700,500 

481,, 549  1 

Countries. 


Austria-Hungary . 

Cniguay . . 

lioiivia . 

Africa . 

Paraguay . 

Other  countries . 

Other  countries  (orders) 


Kxports 

Imports 

(.\rgentine 

(Argentine 

gold). 

gold). 

$l,8ti7,703 

Cl, 400, 115 

1,53.3.9.57 

2,202,394 

.578,478 

138,335 

337,254 

04,390 

143.250 

1,554,777 

7,07.3,821 

‘  17,320,480 

103,783,235 

Total. 


372.ti2(i,055  3S1,770,(16« 
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The  imports  in  1910  by  classes  of  products  were  as  follows: 


Textiles  and  manufactures  thereof . 

Iron  and  manufactures  thereof . 

Wagons,  vehicles,  etc . 

Stone,  earthen  and  glass  ware . 

Building  material . 

Agricultural  products . 

Beverages . 

Fixed  oils,  mineral  and  medicinal 

waters,  etc . 

Other  metals  and  their  manufactures. . 
Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  pro<l- 

ucts . 

Lumber  and  manufactures  thereof . 

Cacao,  coffee,  tea,  yerba  mat^,  etc . 


Imports 

(Argentine 

gold). 


Imports 

(Argentine 

gold). 


$68,365,167 

43,119,488 

35,095,183 

30,925,510 

29,237,334 

18,921,823 

14,951,151 


13,892,439 

12,870,455 

12,289,907 

8,670,726 

8,603,691 


Paper  and  manufactures  thereof. 
Tobacco  and  tobacco  products. . 
Electric  apparatus  and  supplies. 

Spices,  etc. . . 

Animm  food  sul>stances . 

Legumes  and  cereals . 

Leather  and  leather  products . . . 

Paints  and  dyes . 

Vegetable  food  substances . 

Flour,  starch,  and  like  products. 

Live  stock . 

Miscellaneous  articles . 


$8,307,701 

6,081,719 

5,741,530 

5,606,643 

5,046,871 

4,819,925 

3,075,615 

2,305,042 

1,914,448 

1,149,681 

964,442 

9,814,165 


Total, 


351,770,656 


The  accompanying  table  of  exports  and  imports  of  Argentina,  for 
the  decade  1901-1910,  is  of  particular  interest  as  it  shows  a  steady, 
unbroken  development  in  the  volume  of  the  exchange  trade  of  the 
country : 


Years. 

Exports 

(Argentine 

gold).<> 

Imports 

(.\rgentine 

gold).o 

Total 

(.\rgentine 

gold).<> 

1901 . 

$167,716,102 

$113,959, 749 

$281,675,851 

282,525,983 

1902 . 

179,486,727 

103,039,256 

220.984.524 

264.157.525 

131,206,600 

352,191,124 

1904 . 

187,305,969 

451,4tS,494 

1905 . 

322,843,841 

205,154,420 

527,998,261 

1900 . 

292,253,829 

296,204,369 

366,005,341 

397,350,528 

372,626,055 

269,970,521 

5(>2,224,350 

1907 . 

285,860,683 

272,972,730 

582,065,052 

1908 . 

638,978,080 

1909 . 

302,756,095 

351,770,656 

700, 106,623 
724,396,711 

1910 . 

a  .Ml  values  are  expressed  in  the  Argentine  gold  peso,  equivalent  to  $0,965  l'nite<l  States  gold. 


INDUSTRIAL  CENSUS  IN  1910. 

The  Bureau  of  ('ommerce  and  Industry  of  Argentina  has  recently 
issued  the  industrial  census  of  the  nation  for  1910,  showing  that  there 
are  in  operation  in  Argentina  31,988  industrial  establishments,  5,750 
of  which  belong  to  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  remainder 
to  foreigners.  The  capital  represented  by  these  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  throughout  the  entire  Republic  amounts  to  $727,591,135,  while 
the  annual  value  of  their  combined  production  is  $1 ,227,549,196.  The 
raw  material  used  by  these  industries  in  the  processes  of  manu¬ 
facture  during  1910  represented  a  total  value  for  domestic  materials 
of  $532,560,339  and  of  foreign  raw  material  $179,607,454.  The  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  these  industries  in  1910  numbered  329,490. 

These  statistics  further  show  that  there  are  10,427  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  Federal  District,  1,347  of  which  belong  to 
-Argentinians  and  the  remainder  to  foreigners.  The  aggregate 
capital  of  the  industrial  establishments  of  the  Federal  District  is 
$266,460,218,  and  their  sales  in  1910  totaled  $.534,739,589.  The 
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value  of  domestic  raw  material  utilized  in  the  Federal  District  by 
the  establishments  referred  to  was  $168,845,864,  and  that  of  foreign 
raw  material  $117,860,717,  and  the  number  of  people  employed  in 
them  aggregated  118,435. 

SOAP  FACTORIES  IN  ARGENTINA. 

According  to  a  consular  report  from  Buenos  Aires,  there  are  200 
soap  factories  in  operation  in  Argentina,  with  a  capital  of  $1,096,070 
United  States  currency,  and  selling  annually  products  valued  at 
$3,014,304.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  these  factories  are  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  city  and  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  while  the  remainder 
are  distributed  chiefly  among  the  Provinces  of  the  north. 

COAL  AND  OIL  IMPORTS. 

The  imports  of  coal  into  Argentina  during  1910  amounted  to 
3,326,355  tons,  valued  at  $22,469,531  United  States  currency.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  imports  of  the  preceding  year,  tliis  represents  an 
increase  of  1,138,725  tons.  In  1910  there  were  imported  into  the 
country  71,305,506  liters  of  kerosene  valued  at  $2,064,295,  and 
39,478  tons  of  impure  naphtha  valued  at  $3,809,683. 

REAL  ESTATE  TRANSFERS  IN  1910. 

Realty  transfers  in  Argentina  during  1910  aggregated  54,082  trans¬ 
actions,  representing  a  value  of  902,853,940.61  pesos  ($397,255,734). 
Of  this  amount  50,437  transactions  were  negotiated  in  Buenos  Aires 
at  a  valuation  of  811,672,304.66  pesos  ($357,135,814),  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  transfers  were  consummated  in  the  Territories  of  the  Republic. 
During  1909  the  total  valuation  of  transfers  in  the  Republic  was 
606,621,384.80  pesos  ($266,913,409),  covering  41,054  transactions- 
Of  these  totals  38,622  transfers,  valued  at  528,768,397.84  pesos 
($232,658,094),  were  made  at  Buenos  Aires. 

EXPORTS  OF  CEREALS  IN  1910. 

In  1910  the  exports  of  cereals  from  Argentina  consisted  of 
1,900,000  tons  of  wheat,  6,600,000  tons  of  com,  650,000  tons  of 
linseed,  and  370,000  tons  of  oats,  or  a  total  of  9,520,000  tons.  The 
estimated  value  of  these  shipments  per  ton  is  as  follows:  Wheat,  60 
pesos  ($26.40);  com,  45  pesos  ($19.80);  linseed,  145  pesos  ($63.80), 
and  oats,  45  pesos  ($19.80). 

COMPETITIVE  FLAXSEED  EXHIBITION. 

The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  has  been  authorized  by  the  Argentine 
Government  to  organize  a  competitive  flaxseed  exhibition.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  of  flax. is  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  industries  of  the 
Republic,  the  exports  of  linseed  alone  in  1910  totaling  654,000  tons. 
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AGRICULTURAL  STATIONS  IN  CENTRAL  PAMPA. 

With  the  object  of  improving  agricultural  and  stock-raising  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Painpa  Central  Territory  of  Argentina,  the  Government 
proposes  to  establish  agricultural  stations  throughout  the  entire 
district,  commencing  with  Villa  Iris,  Bemasconi,  Epuvel,  Quehuc, 
Macachin,  and  Guatrache. 

PROPOSED  PISCICULTURAL  STATION. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  a  central  piscicultural  station  in  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  proposed  to  cultivate  and  develop 
the  propagation  of  trout  and  other  desirable  fresh-water  fish  in  the 
streams  of  the  Republic. 

NEW  AMUSEMENT  RESORT. 

The  Japanese  Gardens  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  have  been  in  process 
of  construction  for  some  time,  were  opened  last  February.  These 
gardens  are  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Plate  and  promise  to 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  outdoor  amusement  resorts  of  the  city. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CONSULAR  NOTES. 

Work  will  soon  be  commenced  on  the  new  freezing  plant  at  the 
port  of  La  Plata  in  accordance  with  the  concession  of  the  Argentine 
Government  to  a  United  States  concern. 

A  national  live-stock  market  has  been  proposed  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture.  This  market  would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  have  a  capacity  for  receiving  up  to  30,000  animals  daily,  wdiere 
they  could  be  kept  in  alfalfa  fields,  with  water  trouglis  and  bathing 
places,  until  sold.  The  owners  of  the  live  stock  would  be  charged  a 
small  sum  per  day  for  the  keep  of  the  animals. 

OIL  FIELDS  OF  COMODORO  RIVADAVIA. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  petroleum  deposits  of 
Comodoro  Rivadavia  is  that  their  discovery  several  years  ago  was  a 
happy  accident.  A  well  was  being  drilled  in  search  of  water,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  but  instead  of  water  oil 
was  found.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  neither  the  quality  of  oil 
discovered  nor  the  extent  of  the  deposits  was  known  at  that  time, 
nevertheless  great  excitement  prevailed  in  the  district  and  attem])ts 
to  claim  adjacent  lands  became  numerous.  The  Government,  how¬ 
ever,  in  order  to  protect  and  conserve  to  the  State  these  valuable  oil 
deposits,  exercising  her  right  of  eminent  domain,  acquired  5,000 
hectares  of  the  land  contiguous  to  the  oil  wells. 

Other  borings  were  then  made  and  the  de])osits  w’ere  found  to  be 
extensive  and  abundant.  The  oil  extracted,  even  in  its  natural  state. 
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jiroved  to  bo  an  excollont  fuel  with  50  per  cent  more  caloric  power 
than  the  best  imported  coal.  It  was  at  once  substituted  for  coal  on 
the  engines  running  from  Port  San  Antonio  to  Buenos  Aires  Lake, 
and  was  found  to  be  most  satisfactory  under  all  conditions. 

Petroleum  tleposits  also  exist  at  San  Rafael  and  (’acheuta,  Province 
of  Mendoza,  as  well  as  in  the  Provinces  of  Jujuy  and  Salta;  and  a 
substance  su])posed  to  be  petrified  petroleum  has  been  found  about 
40  miles  south  of  Lake  Argentina.  With  the  development  of  her 
coal  and  oil  fields,  and  the  commercial  utilization  of  these  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  her  other  natural  resources,  the  Argentine  Republic  is  des¬ 
tined  to  enter  u])on  a  still  greater  period  of  prosperity  and  progress 
than  ever  before. 

CORDOBA  SALT  DEPOSITS. 

A  fact  not  generally  known  is  the  existence  in  the  Province  of  Cor- 
iloba  of  extensive  salt  deposits.  Experts  who  have  investigated  and 
studied  the  products  of  these  mines  proclaim  them  to  be  superior  in 
many  respects  to  the  imported  grades  of  salt.  U])  to  the  present 
period  there  has  been  no  systematic  exploitation  of  these  deposits, 
but  the  ])ress  of  Cordoba  has  recently  agitated  this  question,  and  is 
now  urging  a  scientific  development  of  this  mineral  wealth.  Properly 
exploited,  the  Province  of  Cordoba  will  find  in  these  deposits  a  sub¬ 
stantial  source  of  revenue  besides  affording  permanent  and  profitable 
emplo3"ment  to  a  large  number  of  its  population. 

ARGENTINA  AT  THE  TURIN  EXPOSITION. 

One  of  the  pavilions  which  is  bound  to  attract  a  large  number  of 
visitors  at  the  Turin  Exposition,  April  30-October  .31,  1911,  is  that 
of  Argentina.  The  Government  has  provided  a  handsome  edifice 
for  this  purpose,  and  in  this  building  there  will  be  offered  a 
most  ■  interesting  and  comprehensive  display  of  the  agricultural, 
mineral,  and  industrial  wealth  of  the  nation.  Among  the  special 
features  which  Argentina  will  present  is  an  exhibit  of  the  products 
of  the  country,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  another  notable  display  will  consist  of  a 
complete  set  of  samples  of  the  oil  extracted  from  the  newly  exploited 
oil  fields  of  Comodoro  Rivadavia,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic. 
The  Industrial  School  at  Buenos  Aires  proposes  to  send  a  motor  and 
several  models  made  by  the  pupils  of  that  institution,  while  the 
National  Board  of  Education  will  exhibit  a  large  collection  from  its 
museum,  including  relief  maps  of  irrigation  schemes,  port  works,  and 
other  public  improvements.  During  the  progress  of  the  exposition 
numerous  illustrated  lectures  on  the  agricultural,  stock  raising,  and 
general  industries  of  the.Republic’will  be  given;  it  is  also  proposed  to 
set  forth  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  opportunities  offeretl  to 
immigrants  and  capitalists,  while  considerable  literature  bearing  on 
these  subjects  will  be  freely  distributed. 
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SCIENTIFIC  EXPEDITION  TO  PATAGONIA. 

A  scientific  commission  consisting  of  Prof.  Lewis  and  two  stu¬ 
dents  is  to  be  sent  by  Amherst  College,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  during 
July,  1911,  to  collect  fossils  and  make  a  biological  study  of  Pata¬ 
gonia.  Investigations  will  be  confined  principally  to  the  territory 
between  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Deseado  Rivers. 

SCIENTIFIC  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  ANDES. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  arranged  with  Dr.  Franz 
Kuhn,  a  German  scientist,  to  make  a  journey  into  the  Argentinian 
cordillera  of  the  Andes  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  unexploretl 
regions  of  the  Andean  range.  The  investigations  will  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  magnetic  declination,  geology,  morphology,  orography, 
hydrography,  and  meteorology  of  the  unexplored  districts  penetrated. 
A  collection  of  minerals  will  be  made,  and  the  possibilities  for  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  regions  visited  will  also  be  studieil. 

DONATION  OF  LAND  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Fernando  Bercelo  has  donated  for  a  period  of  10  years 
250  hectares  of  land  in  Bahia  Blanca,  Argentina,  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  industrial  agricultural  school. 

EI^CTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  PLANT  AT  SORRENTO. 

An  electric  light  and  power  plant  at  Sorrento,  near  the  thriving 
city  of  Rosario,  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  Argentina,  is  now  in  course 
of  erection.  The  installation  is  to  be  provided  with  turbines  capable 
of  generating  .‘10,000  horsepower,  and  will  probably  be  ready  for 
operation  early  in  1912.  The  Rosario  electric  tramways  will  be 
furnished  with  power  from  this  plant,  and  the  old  installation  at 
Avenida  Pelligrini,  in  the  city  of  Rosario,  will  be  closed.  Fables  of 
a  length  sufficient  to  extend  over  100  kilometers  of  streets  will  begin 
to  arrive  at  Rosario  in  May  next,  and  will  be  used  at  difl’erent  points 
in  that  city  for  the  transmission  of  current.  The  complete  installa¬ 
tion  represents  an  expenditure  of  £200,000,  and  when  completed 
and  put  into  o])eration  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and  best-equipped 
electric  light  and  power  plants  in  the  Republic. 

RETAIL  SHOPS  IN  ROSARIO. 

The  census  of  conunerce  and  industry  shows  the  following  results: 
2,417  stores  supply  the  city  with  food;  426  stores  deal  in  furniture 
and  building  supplies;  1,119  establislunents  handle  clothing  and  toilet 
articles;  486  ship  agencies  and  commission  houses;  292  stores  deal 
in  metals;  348  sell  personal  ornaments  anti  athletic  goods;  86  handle 
writing  materials;  there  are  120  sanitary  shops;  100  stores  selling 
cotton  goods,  and  214  general  merchandise  stores,  making  the  total 
number  of  commercial  houses  in  Rosario  5,068. 
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ROSARIO  AND  CONSULAR  DISTRICT  NOTES. 

Henry  P.  Coffin,  the  United  States  Consul  at  Rosario,  reports 
that  the  municipal  authorities  have  recently  issued  the  results  of  the 
third  census  taken  in  April,  1910.  An  interesting  fact  noted  in  this 
report  is  that  the  site  to-day  occupied  by  the  city  was  first  occupied 
in  1689.  In  1743  a  census  was  taken  for  the  whole  Province,  which 
assigned  to  Rosario  1,240  inhabitants,  not  counting  the  Indians. 
The  census  of  April,  1910,  gives  Rosario  a  population  of  192,278 
inhabitants. 

A  steel  shot  tower,  200  feet  high,  has  just  been  erected  in  Rosario. 
The  work  was  done  by  the  Cooper  Construction  Co.,  a  United  States 
firm. 

Rosario  is  to  have  a  first-class  casino.  Ground  has  been  purchased 
for  the  site  and  the  building  will  be  completed  within  a  year  at  a  cost 
of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  new  port  works  of  Santa  Fe  have  been  opened  and  an  added 
stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  business  of  this  port. 

AN  AMERICAN  CONTRACT. 

The  Government  has  accepted  the  tender  of  the  Harlan  &  Hollings¬ 
worth  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  the  construction  of  6  first-class,  6 
second-class,  and  6  mixed  passenger  cars,  4  brake  vans,  and  spares, 
for  use  on  the  railway  line  from  San  Antonio  to  Mahuel  Iluapi. 

NEW  ISSUE  OF  RAILWAY  BONDS. 

The  Central  Railway  of  Cordoba,  Argentina,  has  issued  debenture 
bonds  to  the  value  of  £500,000,  and  the  Northwestern  Argentine 
Railway  has  also  authorized  a  bond  issue  to  the  nominal  value  of 
£lj000,000.  These  bonds  bear  4^  per  cent  interest  per  annum,  and 
the  proceeds  of  their  sale  will  be  used  in  the  extension  of  the  railway 
lines  as  well  as  in  new  construction  work. 

LA  PLATA  TO  BUENOS  AIRES  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY. 

Construction  work  on  the  electric  railway  from  La  Plata  to  Buenos 
.\ires,  the  concession  for  which  was  granted  to  Otto  Franke  &  Co., 
on  April  20,  1910,  is  to  begin  at  once. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RAILWAY  NOTES. 

On  March  20,  the  first  section  of  the  port  constructed  by  the 
Rosario-Belgrano  Railway  Co.  at  Puerto  Militar  was  opened  to 
traffic. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  approved  the  plans  and  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  first  section  of  the  State  railway  between  Diamante  and 
Curuzu-Cuatia.  The  opening  of  the  railway  from  Mazan  to  Tino- 
gasta  (Andalgala)  has  also  been  authorized. 
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RAILWAY  EXTENSIONS. 

The  Argentine  Government,  through  its  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
has  authorized  the  following  lines  to  be  opened  to  public  service : 

BUENOS  AIRES  TO  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

Branches  from  Ramales  de  Maza  to  Tres  Lomas,  and  westward  for 
34  kilometers;  Mendoza  to  La  Cumbre,  in  the  part  between  Las 
Cuevas  and  the  Tunnel;  Rawson  to  Arribeflos,  62.15  kilometers,  from 
July  1, 1911. 

CENTRAL  ARGENTINE  RAILWAY. 

From  Las  Rosas  to  Monte  Grande,  31.4  kilometers;  Canada  de 
Gomez  southwestward,  30  kilometers;  Carmen  northwestwardly, 
29.2  kilometers. 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

From  Alvear  to  Olavarria,  103.4  kilometers,  and  branch  from  same 
between  kilometer  5,  the  south  shore  of  the  Riachuelo  and  the  central 
produce  market;  from  Mar  del  Plata  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  3.1  kilo¬ 
meters,  and  Florencio  Varela  to  Ezpeletea,  6.8  kilometers. 

On  the  31st  of  July  next,  from  Pringles  to  Corhue,  147.9  kilometers; 
Cooper  to  Cristiano  Muerto,  72  kilometers;  from  the  20th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  next,  Alvear  to  Pigue,  110  kilometers,  and  between  Alvear  and 
Recargo,  68.6  kilometers;  from  31st  of  December  next;  between  Con- 
stitucion  and  kilometer  5,  and  on  the  30th  of  April,  1912,  the  Mar  del 
Plata  station. 

For  immediate  service,  Buenos  Aires  to  Rosario,  376.7  kilometers; 
from  Salliquelo,  135.3  kilometers;  to  Asturias  of  the  line  to  La  Plata, 
90.6  kilometers;  branch  toLudefla,  14.2  kilometers;  branch  to  Mata- 
deros,  21.2  kilometers;  branch  from  Pergamino  to  Vedia,  120 
kilometers. 

CENTRAL  CORDOBA. 

PTom  July  31  next,  the  branch  to  Rio  Ceballos. 

NORTHERN  ARGENTINE  RAILWAY. 

From  Santo  Tome  to  Posadas,  90.5  kilometers. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  LOAN  FOR  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 


The  Federal  Congress  has  authorized  the  President  of  Bolivia  to 
negotiate  a  domestic  loan  of  1,500,000  bolivianos  ($750,000)  at  the 
rate  of  7  per  cent  interest  annually  and  1  per  cent  sinking  fund,  in 
order  to  obtain  money  for  the  sewering  of  La  Paz  and  the  procuring 
of  a  water  supply  for  the  towns  of  Oruro,  Tarija,  Cochabamba,  and 
Santa  Cruz. 
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REPAIB  OF  JAILS  AND  COURTHOUSES. 

The  Congress  of  Bolivia  has  authorized  the  President  of  the  Ke*j)ub- 
lic  to  borrow  100,000  bolivianos  (S40,000)  for  use  in  the  repair  of 
jails  and  courthouses,  and  in  providing  new  furniture  for  the  courts 
of  the  Republic. 

VALUE  OF  STAMPED  PAPER  INCREASED. 

A  Federal  law  effective  March  1,  1911,  doubles  the  value  of  all 
stamped  paper  excepting  that  used  for  university  and  ])rofessional 
degrees.  The  value  of  stamped  paper  used  on  legal  documents  is  in¬ 
creased  30  per  cent  over  the  year  1910. 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  BOLIVIA,  FEBRUARY  TO  MARCH, 

1911. 

Tlirough  the  courtesy  of  the  Bolivian  Minister  at  Washington. 
Senor  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  the  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  of  the 
following  table  of  exports  from  New  York  to  Bolivia  for  the  months 
of  February  and  March,  1911: 

FEBULAKY. 


Number  of 

Articles  exported.  i  packages, 

bundles, etc. 

Weight  in 

kilograms.  "ise*” 

03,923  $;U,045.38 

33,305  8,482.32 

12,079  2,476.90 

8,579  2,386.40 

57,000  1,562.00 

28,430  1,23:1.00 

70,000  24,188.41 

Foodstuffs .  255 

Hardware . i  103 

Kerosene . ]  2,000 

Railroad  supidies .  703 

Miscellaneous .  1,482 

Total .  0.228 

274,570  71,974.5:! 

MARCH. 

Cotton  goods .  1,983 

Flour .  4,800 

Railroad  supplies .  34  ' 

Machinery .  470  ; 

Kerosene .  0,850 

Hardware .  0.31  ' 

Foodstuffs .  409 

Powder .  2,400 

Licorice .  14 

Miscellaneous .  1,429 

92,827  $45,502. 2:1 

219,  .300  12,232.00 

02,  i:i0  11, 283. 00 

19,424  7,386.92 

220, 450  0, 178.  (It) 

30,849  0,054.50 

17,35:!  2,840.00 

24,912  2,520.00 

1.055  24:!.  00 

70,220  24,700.31 

Total . . -. .  19.020 

770,532  118,9:19. 90 

SHOE  FACTORY  AT  ORURO. 

A  new  shoe  factory,  equipped  with  adequate  machinery  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  an  excellent  quality  of  footwear,  has  been  established  at 
Oruro,  Bolivia.  Much  of  the  leather  used  in  the  establishment  will 
be  supplied  from  domestic  hides,  some  of  which  are  high  gratle  and 
especially  noted  for  their  softness,  durability,  and  finish. 

COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS  IN  COCHABAMBA. 

The  Commercial  College  for  Girls  in  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  had  an 
enrollment  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  of  about  300  pupils. 
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It  was  unable  to  accommodate  all  applicants  because  of  inadequate 
accommodations  and  equipment.  A  small  amount  of  money  is  avail¬ 
able  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  and  the  friends  of  the  college 
are  making  an  effort  to  secure  from  the  Bolivian  Congress  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  building,  or  the  enlargement  of  the 
old  one,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  this  import¬ 
ant  and  flourishing  educational  institution. 

GERMAN  MILITARY  INSTRUCTORS. 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  has  engaged  three  German  military 
officers  to  teach  in  the  Bolivian  Army. 

MINERALOGICAL  MUSEUM  AT  LA  PAZ. 

The  Minister  of  Industry  of  the  Federal  Government  has  issued  a 
circular  to  the  prefects  of  the  departments  requesting  that  they  for¬ 
ward  to  the  Department  of  Industry  samples  of  ores,  together  with 
other  data,  on  the  production  of  mines  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  mineralogical  museum  at  La  Paz. 

IRRIGATION  FOR  CONCEPCION. 

The  Budget  for  1911  contains  an  appropriation  for  tapping 
Camacho  River  at  Saladillo  and  extending  an  irrigation  ditch  to 
the  city  of  Concepcion,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Aviles.  This  will 
supply  water  for  irrigation  purposes  to  a  large  section  of  surround¬ 
ing  country  and  should  be  of  great  value  in  developing  the 
soil.  The  work  is  to  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
Executive. 

HIGHWAY  FROM  BANDERANI  TO  HUAILLAS. 

When  the  present  repairs  and  improvements  on  the  liighway 
from  Banderani  to  Iluaillas  are  completed,  there  will  be  placed  into 
easy  communication  two  important  points  adjacent  to  the  active 
trading  centers  of  Oruro. 

BOND  ISSUE  FOB  WIRELESS  STATIONS. 

The  Federal  Congress  has  authorized  the  President  of  Bolivia  to 
issue  State  bonds  to  the  amount  of  600,000  bolivianos  ($240,000), 
the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  used  in  establishing  wireless  telegraph 
stations  at  La  Paz,  Riberaalta,  or  Villa  Bella,  Cobija,  Trinidad, 
Santa  Cruz,  Puerto  Suarez,  and  Gran  Chaco.  The  bonds  are  to 
bear  an  annual  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent,  and  pro¬ 
vision  is  to  be  made  for  a  3  per  cent  accumulative  sinking  fund. 
The  sum  of  66,000  bolivianos  ($26,400)  is  to  be  appropriated  annually 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  sinking 
fund  until  the  bonds  are  redeemed.  The  Federal  revenues  are 
pledged  to  the  redemption  of  the  loan. 

84124— Bull.  4-11 - 11 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT  AT  POOPO. 

An  electric  light  plant  has  been  installed  and  opened  to  public 
service  in  the  progressive  town  of  Poopo,  Department  of  Oruro. 
The  town  of  Poopo  is  situated  near  the  beautiful  Lake  Poopo  in  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  important  agricultural  sections  of 
Bolivia. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  SERVICE  AT  UNCIA. 

The  town  of  Uncia,  situated  in  the  Province  of  Bustillo,  Bolivia, 
has  recently  been  supplied  with  an  electric  light  service  by  the 
Salvadora  Electric  Light  Co.  at  Miraflores.  A  motor  powerful 
enough  to  operate  two  large  dynamos  is  used  for  generating  the 
electricity. 

TELEGRAPH  LINE  FROM  UYUNI  TO  TUPIZA. 

The  bid  of  Carlos  Mayer  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph  line 
from  Uyuni  to  Tupiza  has  been  accepted  by  the  Federal  Government. 

TELEGRAPHIC  SERVICE  BETWEEN  CLIZA  AND  VILLA  ANZALDO. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  ordered  the  extension  of  the 
Federal  telegraph  line  from  Cliza  to  Villa  Anzaldo,  in  the  Province  of 
Tarata.  Funds  defraying  the  expenses  of  construction  are  provided 
for  in  the  budget  of  1911. 

•  INTEREST  GUARANTY  ON  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY. 

An  Executive  decree  of  January  24,  1911,  guarantees  6  per  cent 
interest  annually  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  construction  of  an 
electric  tramway  from  San  Jorge  to  Araca,  via  Obrajes  and  Calcoto. 
The  President  of  Bolivia  will  accept  bids  for  the  construction  of  this 
line,  selecting  from  those  submitted  the  one  most  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  the  nation. 

MULATOS  TO  POTOSI  RAILWAY. 

Eighty  kilometers  of  the  River  Mulatos  to  Potosi  Railway  were 
opened  to  public  service  on  the  1st  of  March  of  the  present  year. 

NEW  RAILWAY  FROM  VIACHA  TO  LA  PAZ. 

A  proposition  for  the  construction  of  a  1-meter  gauge  railway  from 
Viacha  to  La  Paz,  without  a  State  guaranty  of  any  kind,  has  been 
made  by  the  Antofagasta  Railway  Co.  to  the  Bolivian  Government 
and  accepted  by  the  Federal  Congress  and  approved  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic.  The  term  of  the  concession  is  ninety-nine 
years,  after  which  period  the  railway,  together  with  its  appurte¬ 
nances,  will  become  the  property  of  the  State. 

The  Government  will  enjoy  a  reduction  of  60  per  cent  on  the 
freight,  passenger,  and  telegraph  rates  of  the  railway  company.  The 
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company,  on  tlie  other  hand,  may  import  free  of  duty,  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years,  the  material  and  equipment  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
struction,  maintenance,  and  development  of  the  railway,  and  is  like¬ 
wise  exempt  during  this  period  from  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
taxes.  The  company  is  also  granted  the  right  to  run  its  freight  and 
passenger  cars  over  the  line  of  the  Viacha  to  La  Paz  Railway,  now  in 
operation,  and  at  present  owned  by  the  Bolivia  Railway  Co.  (Ltd.). 

POTOSI  TO  SUCRE  RAILWAY. 

Mr.  Jacobo  Backu,  representative  of  the  Bolivia  Railway  Co., 
has,  through  the  Department  of  Promotion  (Fomento),  made  a 
proposal  for  the  final  survey  of  the  railway  from  Potosi  to  Sucre. 
Under  the  arrangement  referred  to,  the  Bolivia  Railway  Co.  agrees 
to  make  a  definite  survey  and  to  submit  it  to  the  Government 
for  approval  |within  one  year  from  the  date  of  its  acceptance  of  this 
proposal.  For  these  plans  the  Government  agrees  to  pay  the  rail¬ 
way  company  £15,000,  which  is  the  estimated  minimum  cost  of  the 
survey,  and,  all  things  being  equal,  to  give  the  Bolivian  Railway 
Co.  the  preference  in  the  construction  of  the  said  railway. 

The  law  of  Xovember  27,  1906,  provides  that  the  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  the  Guaqui  to  La  Paz  Railway  shall  be  applied  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Potosi  to  Sucre  Railway.  The  commercial  interests 
of  Bolivia,  and  especially  of  the  city  of  La  Paz,  are  urging  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  railway,  which  will  penetrate  one  of  the  richest,  most 
populous,  and  progressive  sections  of  the  Republic.  It  will  open  up 
to  development  and  exploitation  an  immense  territory  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which  has  hitherto  been  both  expensive  to  reach  and  difficult  of 
access.  It  is  believed  that  few  railway  projects  in  Bolivia  offer 
greater  prospects  of  success  or  a  richer  return  on  the  capital  invested 
than  does  the  proposed  line  from  Potosi  to  Sucre. 


INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

According  to  figures  appearing  in  “O  Paiz”  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
there  are  now  3,258  manufacturing  establishments  in  Brazil,  having 
a  total  capitalization  of  665,676,000  milreis,®  and  an  annual  output 
valued  at  741,536,000  milreis.  The  total  number  of  operatives 
employed  is  estimated  at  151,841. 


The  milreis  paper  has  an  approximate  value  of  33J  cents  United  States  gold. 
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Of  these,  the  cotton  mills  represent  the  largest  investment,  or  40.32 
per  cent  of  the  total  capital  invested  in  the  manufacturing  industry- 
There  are  194  cotton  mills,  having  a  total  capital  of  268,370,000 
milreis,  employing  51,992  mill  hands,  and  turning  out  annually  goods 
valued  at  171,110,000  milreis.  The  annual  output  of  manufactured 
cotton  is  estimated  at  234,984,587  metei-s. 

The  State  of  Minas  Geraes  has  the  largest  number  of  mills,  36,  fol- 
loweil  by  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  with  23.  Next  in  order  comes  the 
State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  19,  and  the  Federal  District,  with  15. 

The  jute  mills  represent  an  investment  of  15,800,000  milreis,  with  a 
total  production  valued  at  22,390,000  milreis. 

The  woolen  industry  occupies  thinl  place  in  textile  manufactures, 
w’ith  a  total  capital  of  14,848,000  milreis.  The  annual  production  is 
worth  11,375,000  milreis,  and  the  number  of  employees  is  1,957. 

The  total  amount  investetl  in  the  silk  industry  is  estimated  at 
965,000  milreis,  and  the  annual  output  at  1,042,000  milreis,  while 
there  are  244  pemons  employed  in  this  industiy. 

The  total  amount  invested  in  the  linen  industry  is  estimated  at 
1,230,000  milreis,  while  in  the  manufacture  of  aramina,  1,500,000 
milreis  are  invested. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  FLOUR. 

Southard  P.  Warner,  the  United  States  Consul  at  Bahia,  Brazil, 
submits  the  following  table  showing  the  total  imports  of  wheat  flour 
into  Brazil  during  the  five  years  1905  to  1909,  and  the  quantities 
imported  from  the  United  States: 


United  States. 


Total 


import.s. 

Tons.o 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

1905 . 

140,464  ‘ 

20.000 

14.2 

1906 . 

153,946 

24.526 

15.9 

1907 . 

170,253 

29,543 

17.4 

151,076 

•25,712 

17.0 

1909 . . 1 

146,305  : 

26.5-25 

18.1 

Total . 

762,044 

l'2li.30«i 

16.6 

I 


a  Metric  ton,  2,204.6  pounds. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Pernambuco  advises  that  Brazil  should 
afford  a  lucrative  market  for  canned  goods  of  United  States  manu¬ 
facture. 

Catalogues  on  typewritei-s,  refrigerators,  pianos,  scales,  windmills, 
school  and  office  furniture,  photographic  appliances,  clocks  and 
watches,  paints  and  varnishes,  and  flour  would  find  interested  readers 
at  Santos,  Brazil. 
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SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  LANDS  IN  THE  STATE 

OF  parA. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Para  offers  special  inducements  for 
the  sale  of  lands  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  especially  in  Bra¬ 
zilian  Guiana.  Lands  s^iitable  for  cultivation  or  cattle  breeding, 
situated  along  navigable  rivers  or  railways,  can  be  purchased  at  the 
ridiculously  low  price  of  1  milreis  per  hectare  to  the  number  of  100 
hectares;  from  100  to  1,000  hectares  may  be  purchased  at  the  price 
of  1  milreis  100  reis  per  hectare;  from  1,000  to  2,000  hectares,  at  1 
milreis  200  reis  per  hectare,  the  price  increasing  100  reis  for  each 
additional  1,000  hectares. 

Agricultural  and  grazing  lands  which  are  more  than  6  kilometers 
distant  from  rivers  and  railways,  will  be  sold  at  a  50  per  cent  reduction 
on  these  prices.  Lands  suitable  for  rubber  culture  are  valued  at  100 
per  cent  above  the  foregoing  prices,  while  those  situated  in  unex¬ 
plored  sections  of  the  State  will  be  sold  at  one-half  the  above  prices. 
Many  of  these  lands  are  covered  with  hardwood  trees,  especially  the 
rosew'ood. 

REPRESENTATION  AT  THE  CONGRESS  OF  RACES. 

Dr.  JoAO  Baptista  de  Lacerda,  Director  of  the  National  Museum 
at  Kio  de  eTaneiro,  has  been  invited  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  mixed 
races  of  Brazil  for  the  Congress  of  Races  which  meets  at  Tx>ndon  next 
December. 

PROPOSED  AGRICULTURAL  CONGRESS 

The  Agricultural  Association  of  the  State  of  Minas  is  making 
arrangements  for  an  agricultural  congress  at  Bello  Horizonte,  in  that 
State,  some  time  during  the  current  year,  in  which  all  agricultural 
associations  of  the  country  will  be  invited  to  take  part.  Dr. 
Ix)rREN9o  Baeta  Neves,  the  Brazilian  delegate  to  the  Irrigation 
Congress  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  and  to  the  Dry-Farming  Con¬ 
gress  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  is  one  of  the  active  organizers  of  the 
Congress. 

REPRESENTATION  AT  THE  RUBBER  EXHIBITION  IN  LONDON. 

The  Brazilian  Government  will  be  represented  at  the  Second  Inter¬ 
national  Rubber  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition,  which  will  be  held  at 
Ijondon,  June  24  to  July  1 1,  and  has  reserved  a  space  of  8,000  square 
feet. 

SHIP  REPAIR  YARD  FOR  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

A  consular  report  from  the  Vice  Consul  General  at  Rio  indicates 
that  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  has  recently  closed  a  contract  with  a  United 
States  firm  for  machinery  and  other  equipment  for  a  ship  repair  yard 
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at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  contract  represents  a  $.500,000  transaction, 
and  explicitly  states  that  all  of  the  macliinerv  and  materials  shall  be 
of  American  manufacture.  The  plant  is  to  be  fully  equipped  and 
ready  for  operation  within  one  year.  When  the  plant  has  been  placed 
in  good  working  order  and  the  workmen  have  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  oi>eration  of  the  machinery,  a  complete  shipbuihling 
yard  will  be  installed.  The  repair  yards  which  the  present  contract 
provides  for  will  probably  be  the  most  important  in  South  America. 

BIDS  FOR  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  BETWEEN  BELEM  AND  MANAOS. 

The  Department  of  Communications  and  Public  Works  has  called 
for  bids  for  the  navigation  service  between  Belem  and  Manaos. 
The  contract  with  the  Amazon  Steamship  Navigation  Co.  has 
expired. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

The  “Jornal  do  Commercio”  states  that  Mr.  Eugenio  Dahne 
and  Dr.  Gastao  Xetto  dos  Reis,  an  official  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  Brazil,  left  early  in  March  for  the  I’nited  States  to 
represent  their  Government  at  the  inauguration  of  the  steamship 
line  between  New  Orleans  and  Rio,  in  connection  with  “The  Brazilian 
Colonization  and  Development  Co.,”  of  St.  Louis,  as  announced  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Mr.  Sidney  Story,  vice  president 
of  “The  Mississippi  Valley  and  South  American  Steamship  Co.,” 
has  been  in  Brazil  since  early  in  the  year,  making  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  new  service. 

Mr.  Dahne  will  be  remembered  as  the  commissioner  sent  by  the 
Brazilian  Government  to  this  country  last  year  to  make  a  special 
study  of  agriculture  and  immigration. 

NEW  COASTWISE  SERVICE. 

The  Pernambuco  Navigation  Co.  has  been  awarded  the  contract 
for  the  establishment  of  a  steamship  service  between  Recife  (Pernam¬ 
buco)  and  Amarracao,  Recife  and  Aracaju,  and  Recife  and  Fernando 
de  Noronha  and  Roccas. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  company  will  establish 
three  distinct  services,  namely: 

Northern  line:  Two  round  trips  per  month  from  Recife  to  Ama¬ 
rracao,  making  calls  at  Cabedello,  Natal,  Macao,  Mossoro  Aracaty, 
Fortaleza,  and  Camocim. 

Southern  line:  Two  round  trips  monthly  between  Recife  and 
Aracaju,  with  stops  at  Jaragua,  Villa  Nova,  and  Penedo. 

Central  line:  Vessels  will  make  one  round  trip  jier  month  between 
Recife  and  Fernando  de  Noronha  and  Roccas. 

With  the  consent  of  the  company,  the  Government  may  make 
changes  in  the  itinerary  of  the  northern  and  southern  lines. 
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Five  steamships  will  be  employed  in  this  service,  having  a  speed  of 
10  miles  per  hour,  and  with  accommodations  for  30  fii-st-class  pas¬ 
sengers  and  50  third-class  passengers  and  200  metric  tons  of  freight. 
The  service  must  be  inaugurated  within  twelve  months  from  the  date 
of  the  contract. 

The  company  will  receive  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  Government 
of  99,995  railreis  (approximately  $30,000). 

PRECIOUS  STONES. 

Mr.  E.  Bohrer  Booges,  representing  a  prominent  lapidary  firm 
of  Germany,  has  been  making  an  extensive  visit  in  Brazil  with  the 
view  of  acquiring  tourmalines,  beryls,  and  other  precious  stones. 
During  the  past  two  years  he  has  shipped  to  his  country  some  500 
kilos  of  these  products.  It  is  stated  that  he  recently  forwarded  to 
Germany  a  block  of  beryl  weighing  115  kilos  and  valued  at  58  contos 
of  reis  (about  $17,000).  This  was  found  in  a  place  called  Marambaya, 
in  Arassuahy,  Minas  Geraes.  Its  dimensions  are  said  to  be  80  by 
24  by  23. 

IRON-ORE  DEPOSITS. 

According  to  “The  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,’'  an  English 
syndicate  has  secured  large  iron-ore  deposits  in  Brazil  and  is  making 
arrangements  for  their  mining  and  shipment  to  that  country  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  stated  that  the  deposits  are  capable  of  supplying 
a  very  high  class  of  hematite  iron  ore  for  many  years. 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE. 

The  “Diario  Official,”  of  February  8,  1911,  contains  the  regulations 
governing  the  wireless  telegraph  service  in  Brazil. 

REPORT  OF  LEOPOLDINA  RAILWAY,  1910. 

The  year  1910  was  a  very  j)rofitable  one  for  the  “Leopoldina  Rail¬ 
way  Co.,”  the  receipts  exceeding  those  of  any  previous  year.  The 
increase  in  operating  revenue  over  the  preceding  year  was  £100,000, 
or  8.3  per  cent,  the  gross  revenues  amounting  to  £1,316,000.  It  is 
expected  that  the  company  will  be  able  to  pay  a  dividend  of  3J  per 
cent,  or  an  increase  of  one-half  per  cent. 

The  total  length  of  the  company’s  lines  in  operation  is  1,580  miles. 
The  company  has  w’ithin  the  last  few'  years  contracted  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  570  kilometers  of  new  lines  at  a  cost  of  £2,000,000. 

PROGRESS  ON  THE  GOYAZ  RAILWAY. 

The  total  length  of  the  main  line  of  the  Goyaz  Railway  and  its 
branches  is  1,400  kilometers.  The  surveys  for  both  trunk  and 
branches  are  now  completed.  It  is  stated  that  about  1,500  men  are 
now  employed  on  the  different  sections.  Rails  have  been  laid  for  a 
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distance  <»f  138  kilometers  from  Formiga,  and  the  line  will  soon  be 
open  to  traffic  as  far  as  kilometer  130.  The  roadbed  is  now  com¬ 
pleted  for  a  distance  of  143  kilometers. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  Government  has  approved  the  definite  surveys  and  estimates 
of  the  branch  of  the  Mogyana  Kailway,  extending  from  !Mogy-Mirim 
to  Santos. 

BRAZILIAN  RAILROADS  OPENED  TO  TRAFFIC  IN  1010. 

The  railway  construction  in  Brazil  during  the  j’ear  1910  repiosents 
the  most  notable  progress  of  the  past  decade,  according  to  J.  J. 
Slechta,  the  United  States  Vice  Consul  General  at  Rio,  and  points 
to  a  rapid  development  of  the  interior  districts  by  placing  tliem  in 
better  communication  with  consuming  markets,  as  well  as  by  opening 
them  to  the  outside  world  as  markets  for  foreign  goods. 

The  total  mileage  added  to  the  railroads  already  in  traffic  exceeds 
the  gain  in  any  previous  year,  and  is  characterized  by  a  greater  dis¬ 
tribution  throughout  the  country  and  by  a  marked  tendency  to  unify 
the  several  systems  in  the  Republic.  The  railroads,  extensions,  and 
branches  opened  to  traffic  during  1910  were  as  follows: 

UNDER  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 


Central  Ilrar.il  Railway:  Miles. 

l.a.ssanee  to  Pirapora  (Minas  Geraes) .  87 

( 'aethe  to  Rancho  Novo  (Mina.s  Geraes) .  14 

Santa  Cruz  to  Itacurussa  (Federal  District  and  Rio) .  18 

West  of  Minas  Railroad: 

Bello  Horizante  to  Capella  Nova  (Minas  Geraes) .  2.5 

Rio  Claro  to  Alto  da  Serra  (Rio  de  Janeiro) .  17 

Cruz  Alta  to  Ijuhy  Railway: 

Cruz  Alta  to  Fachinal  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul) .  19 
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Madeira-Marmore  Railway: 

Porto  Velho  to  Kilometer  152  (M.  Gro.sso': .  95 

Baturite  Railway: 

Miguel  Calmon  to  Iguatu  (Ceara  i .  49 

Sobral  Railway: 

Ipu  to  Novas  Russas  (Ceara) .  38 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte  Central  Railway 

Taipu  to  Baixa  Verde  (Rio  Grande  do  Norte) .  17 

Great  Western  Railway  Company: 

Pesqueira  to  Barra  (Pernambuco) .  8 

Tamatahy  to  Grassas  (Parahyba  1 .  6 

Timbo  to  Propria  Railway: 

EJsplanada  to  Apora  (Bahial .  12 


Total 


Grand  total 
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BIDS  FOB  VALPARAISO  AND  SAN  ANTONIO  PORT  WORKS. 

The  Chilean  Tjegation  in  Washington,  in  accordance  with  instruc¬ 
tions  from  its  Government,  has  issued  a  call  for  bids  for  the  carrying 
out  of  extensive  maritime  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  ports  of 


Of  this  total  given  for  mileage  opened  to  traffic  probably  about  one-half  was  actually 
built  during  the  year  1910. 
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Leopoldina  Railway: 

Muniz  Freire  to  Mathilde  (Espirito  Santo) . 

Northwestern  of  Brazil  Railway: 

Anhangahy  to  Itapura  (Sao  Paulo) . 

Itapura  to  Jupia  (Sao  Paulo) . 

V'ictoria  and  Minas  Railway: 

Derrubadinha  to  Baguary  (Minas  Geraes) . 

Curralinho  to  Santo  Hyppolito  (Minas  Geraes) . 

Brazil  Federal  Railway: 

Baependy  to  Fazendinha  (Minas  Geraes) . 

Alfenas  Branch  (Minas  Geraes) . 

Goyaz  Railway: 

Franklin  Sampaio  to  Bambuhy  (Minas  Geraes) . 

Paulista  Railway: 

Bauru  to  Pederneiras  (Sao  Paulo) . 

Sao  Paulo-Rio  Grande  Railway: 

Affonso  Penna  to  Uruguay  River  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul) . 

Sao  Francisco  to  Hanaa  (Santa  Catharina) . 

Compagnie  Auxiliaire  des  Chemins  de  Fer: 

Pa.sso  Fundo  to  Rio  Uruguay  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul) . 

Rosario  a  Santa  Anna  de  Livramento  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul) 

Montenegro  to  Ligacao  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul) . 

Santa  Luiza  to  Caxias  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul) . 
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STATE  CONTROLLED. 

Uourado  Railway: 

Trabiju  to  Sao  Joao  da  Bocaina  (Sao  Paulo) . 

Sao  Joao  das  Tree  Barras  to  Ibatinga  (Sao  Paulo) 
Sao  Paulo-Goyaz  Railway: 

Bebedouro  to  Monte  Azul  (Sao  Paulo) . 

Araraquara  Railway: 

Santa  Adelia  to  Santa  Isabel  (Sao  Paulo) . 

Brazil  Federal  Railway: 

Piranguinho  to  Villa  Braz  (Minas  Geraes) . 
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Valparaiso  and  San  Antonio.  The  amounts  allowed  for  these  works 
are  as  follows: 


Port  of  Valparaiso .  £2,  222,  (XM) 

Port  of  San  Antonio .  .  783, 000 

Total .  3,00o,(K)0 


The  bids  will  he  opened  in  Santiago  on  July  22,  1911.  All  informa 
tion  concerning  the  same  may  he  obtained  from  the  Chilean  Legation, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  cost  of  these  important  works  will  he  covered  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  £4,905,000  loan  issued  in  London  on  January  24,  191 1 . 

BIDS  FOR  RAILWAY  TIES. 

The  Government  railways  have  asked  for  bids  for  furnishing  290,000 
ties  for  immediate  use  in  the  railway  construction  of  the  country. 
These  ties  are  to  be  delivered  between  April  1  and  July  1  of  the  present 
year. 

BIDS  FOB  WATERWORKS  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Director  General  of  Public  Works,  Santiago,  Chile,  has  asked 
for  bids  for  the  construction  of  waterworks  at  Oi-sono  and  Casablanca 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $30,209  and  $6,918,  respectively.  There  is  a 
general  demand  for  waterworks  supplies,  according  to  the  United 
States  Consul  at  Valparaiso,  as  the  Government  is  pushing  the  matter 
for  furnishing  a  better  water  supply  for  the  towns  and  cities  in  the 
Republic. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  CHILE,  1910. 

A  most  interesting  and  comprehensive  report,  covering  the  social, 
political,  commercial,  and  industrial  development  of  Chile  for  the 
year  1910,  has  just  been  prepared  and  submitted  by  Alfred  A. 
Winslow,  the  United  States  Consul  at  Valparaiso.  He  states  in 
this  report  that  the  general  interests  of  C'hile  enjoyed  a  better  year 
during  1910  than  in  1909,  and  that  the  prospects  are  extremely  bright 
for  an  even  more  prosperous  period  iluring  the  current  year.  The 
report  is  illuminated  by  numerous  comparative  tables  covering  the 
export  and  import  trade  of  the  country  for  several  years  back,  and  a 
general  r6sum6  of  the  various  activities  of  the  Government  is  included. 

The  total  value  of  imports  for  1910  amounted  to  $108,627,188,  as 
compared  with  $95,355,640  for  1909  and  .$97,202,960  for  1908.  The 
total  exports  for  1910  are  given  as  $115,792,811,  as  compared  with 
$106,636,013  for  1909  and  $114,571,027  for  1908.  All  values  are 
here  given  in  United  States  gold.  • 

The  following  are  the  detailed  statements  of  the  imports,  by  coun¬ 
tries  or  origin  as  well  as  by  products,  for  the  years  1908,  1909,  and 
1910. 


DETAIL  OF  IMPORTATION,  1908. 


DETAIL  OF  IMPORTATION,  KKO-Contlnued. 
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Herewith  is  an  interesting  comparative  trade  statement  covering 
imports  into  Chile  for  the  past  six  years  from  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  the  United  States. 

COMPARATIVE  TRADE  .STATEMENT. 


Subjects. 

Year. 

England. 

Germany. 

United 

States. 

France. 

.\nimal  products . ' 

1905 

1574,566  ' 

$646,876 

$305,870 

$550,182 

1906 

552,557 

605,483 

466.738 

577,785 

1 

1907 

1,071,745  ' 

997,142 

919,159  , 

822,335 

1908 

741,848  ' 

685,020 

545,312  ! 

489,184 

1909 

678,632  ' 

738,960 

431,261 

776,459 

1910 

753,683  . 

689,618 

568,771 

943,142 

Vegetable  products  (includiug  fruits,  grains. 

lumber,  tobacco,  etc.) . . 

1905 

748,926  1 

906,060 

1,203,227 

226,406 

1906 

1,814,476 

1,546,462 

1,660.440 

281,477 

1907 

654,475 

1,570,225 

2,212,894  . 

302,939 

1908 

1,098,521 

1,603,315 

1,284,957  1 

414,115 

1909 

1,493,931 

1,704,323 

1,-299,001  , 

402,963 

1910 

1.676,703 

1,911,614 

1,318,763  1 

449,857 

Mineral  products  (including  iron  and  steel  bars, 

1905 

719,734 

plates,  rods,  cement,  building  hardware,  etc. ). 

5,798,039 

4,857,506 

992,282 

1906 

6,501,204 

6,111, -267 
7,926,572 

883,640 

1,067,710 

1907 

9,006,858 

1,455, 746 

798,960 

1908 

6,456,157 

6,396,493 

822,594 

556,179 

1909 

6,185,639 

6,365,454 

1,495,919 

780,878 

1910 

5,962, 177 

7,507,750 

2,431,407 

872,036 

Textiles .  . 

1905 

8, 827,  no 

4,826,275 

705,002  1 

2,808,087 

1906 

9,278,112 

4,551,909 

552,973 

2,151,756 

1907 

12,147,909 

6,515,336 

711,074  1 

2,098,324 

1908 

8,208,927 

5,739,650 

531,273 

1,607,694 

1909 

10,412,753 

5,512,716 

744,498 

2,214,088 

1910 

12, 156,918 

7,486,407 

817,003 

2,637,177 

Oils,  coal,  etc .  . 

1905 

6,163,537 

648,368 

1,17-2,874 

65.842 

1906 

6,059,228 

740,517 

1,-289,869 

44.917 

1907 

8,826,542 

1,128,4-25 

1,383,235 

51,369 

1908 

5,449,173 

1,013,519 

1,961,43-2 

48.795 

1909 

7,365,206 

864,816 

3,332,720 

34,837 

1910 

8,691,660 

1,0.37,557 

4, 147,655 

78,243 

Paper,  etc . 

1905 

154,053 

600.292 

370,428 

82,599 

1906 

266,318 

1,051,788 

370, 154 

105,0-28 

1907 

332,730 

1,313,291 

500,366 

139,291 

1908 

349,563 

1,275,474 

796,036 

110,307 

1909 

311,778 

1,352,571 

485,079 

769,4)72 

118,615 

1910 

407,458 

1,745,651 

118,991 

Wines  and  liquors. .  . 

1905 

266,885 

101,050 

10,592 

232,122 

1906 

374,315 

147,463 

15,298 

316,721 

1907 

558,521 

332,637 

24,300 

641,602 

1908 

467,781 

265,279 

13,185 

540.985 

1909 

466,306 

234,964 

8,236 

613,728 

1910 

596,567 

348,751 

18,222 

772,756 

Chemicals,  perfumery,  etc . 

1905 

265,210 

442, 125 

115,340 

263.625 

1906 

273,246 

521,907 

193,523 

294.048 

1907 

484.385 

850,050 

235,801 

426, 139 

1908 

420,964 

887,206 

207,722 

358,547 

1909 

479,511 

817,347 

232,282 

353,295 

1910 

613,639 

847,966 

298,628 

394,625 

Machinery . 

1905 

2,971,047 

-3,866,989 

1,961,692 

204,299 

1906 

6,653,400 

4,550,063 

2,229,237 

326,066 

1907 

7,351,153 

5,467,176 

3,101,783 

395,531 

1908 

6,014,590 

9,068,898 

2,502,349 

283,234 

1909 

3,987,823 

4,122,729 

1,396,477 

19t>,098 

1910 

2,739,225 

3,266,020 

2,724,965 

310,967 

Arms,  etc . 

1905 

134,073 

350,957 

38,712 

10,172 

1906 

66,796 

350,282 

76,743 

20,941 

1907 

380,617 

642,817 

103,843 

23,885 

1908 

226,818 

-285,081 

62,408 

13,212 

1909 

292,488 

352,253 

96,104 

10,685 

1910 

504,800 

762,941 

1  215,470 

27,021 

Various . 

1905 

55,703 

123,360 

1  11,781 

39,354 

1  1906 

!  53,659 

127,839 

1  36,299 

38,985 

1  1907 

:  169,488 

256,431 

39,716 

72,391 

1908 

140,513 

368,490 

1  45,084 

144,771 

1909 

168,679 

369,899 

1  79,507 

161,849 

1910 

237,735 

691,787 

1  59,818 

406,114 

Totals . 

'  1905 

25,950,809 

17,370,467 

6,886,800 

5,192,422 

.  1906 

30,893,311 

20,304,980 

8,774,914 

5.245,604 

i  1907 

41,428,460 

27,123,091 

11,360,400 

5,884,151 

i  1908 

30,630,809 

27,555,784 

8,607,289 

6,286,614 

1909 

31,842,746 

-22,436.041 

9,601,084 

6,617,054 

1910 

34,340,573 

26,-296.071 

13,369,774 

7.010,929 

Totals. 
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Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  steady  increase  in  the 
imports  from  the  United  States.  Though  the  year  1907  represented 
an  abnormal  growth,  including  heavy  importations  of  building  mate¬ 
rial  and  lumber  for  rebuilding  the  damaged  city  of  Valparaiso,  the 
year  1910  is  positively  normal  and  represents  a  revival  of  the  natural 
industrial  advancement  of  the  country.  It  will  be  noted  that  for 
the  period  named  the  imports  from  the  Ignited  States  have  increased 
very  nearly  100  per  cent. 

As  has  already  been  noted,  the  exports  for  the  year  1910  exceeded 
those  of  1909  by  S9, 156,798.  The  following  tables  show  the  detailed 
distribution  of  exports  for  the  past  three  years: 


DETAIL  OF  EXPORTATION,  1908. 


Country  of  destination. 

.\nimal 

products. 

Vegetable 

products. 

$3,631,225 
1,525,492 
73.473 
595, 178 
108,733 
16,934 

30.830 

16.831 

$5,371,171 

1,091,718 

111,684 

79.402 

943.678 

32,905 

50.750 

90.773 

73a 

548,481 

139.672 

4,060 

129,519 

176,443 

15,181 

25,701 

623 

3,456 

4.318 

1,219 

146 

50,315 

10,022 

15,188 

0,057,610 

8,846,617 

Mineral 

products. 


^,384,2f.l 

21,728,037 

15,858.588 

6,244,076 

127,454 

511,725 

3,077,166 

2,497,077 

699,478 

412.991 

1,315 

1,340,859 

2.207 

6.204 

484.431 

218 


783,740 


Wine 

and 

liquors. 

Cash. 

$.354 

$1.3,687 

■Hwai 

3,212 

44 

l>8 

365 

KiilKOlB 

43 

1,034 


37.085 

13.445 


2.230 

241 


5.452 

242 


Varias. 


S16.234 

311,3t'>5 

6,326 

57,870 

35,243 

588 

1,269 

1,024 

657 

3,509 

26,60(i 


7,563 

577 


4,177 

675 

508 


67,818  53,764  474,191  114,571,027 


»54, 424, 9.32 
24,678.004 
16,050,387 
6,976.959 
1,252,642 
562,198 
3,160,015 
2.606,305 
700,869 
1,017,347 
208,739 
1,244,919 
142, 142 
186,921 
484,431 
64,480 
11,916 
799,824 


DETAIL  OF  EXPORTATION,  1909. 


Great  Britain... 

German  V . 

United  States... 

France . 

Holland . 

Belgium . 

Peru . 

.'Vrgentina . 

Italy . 

C ar«  Colony _ 

Bolivia . 

Spain . 

Poland . 

Japan . 

Canada . 

-Austria . 

Uruguay . 

Brazil . 

.\ustralia . 

Sweden . 

Egypt . 

Panama . 

Ecuador . 

Other  countries. 


15,331,180 

1,574,184 

194,253 

945,633 

4,863 

109,349 

109,272 

8,407 

.35 


Total. 


17,248,424 

1,084,937 

13,711 

87,950 

26,912 

103,398 

764,298 

726,923 

2,767 


33,963 

no 


22,535 

4,969 

1,754 


609,633 

850 


175,623 

119,779 


90,330 

57,757 

30.485 

23,820 

3,871 


f.32,341,806 

21,154,027 

19,441,743 

4,133,935 

3,324,031 

2,675,473 

154.920 

10,072 

996,450 

757,926 

523 

525,399 

398,499 

394,462 

305,052 

217,579 


10 

527 

25,856 


$358 

634 


582 

40,260 

101 


7,618 

'  ’ii 


1,229 

131 


4,895 

620 


8,340,730  11,171,568  86.949,963  56,5.32  1,095  1118.536  106,636,013 


$6,657 
28,159 
1,764 
49,096 
164 
220 
2, 745 
7,518 
788 


9,347 

1,825 


9,369 

203 


$44,928,425 
23,841,981 
19,649,707 
5,216,909 
3.355,970 
2,888,440 
1,030,818 
793,180 
1,000,141 
757,926 
661,084 
528,184 
398,499 
394,516 
305,352 
217.579 
187,396 
120, 113 
91,673 
90,  .330 
57.757 
53.019 
,34.258 
32,748 
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DETAIL  OF  EXPORTATION.  1910. 


Country  of  destination. 

Animal 

products. 

Vegetable 

products. 

Mineral 

products. 

Wine  ' 
and 

liquors.: 

Cash. 

Varias. 

Total. 

$5. 

287,  TM 
1,783,225 
l,171,8ti8 
141,317 
12,814 

»3,950,lti5 
124,028 
807,318 
59.  KiO 
59, 259 

1  40, 742 

$37,200,507 
24,204,299 
20,479,097 
3,947,551 
3,230,880 
2,391,287 
1,987,458 
1,448,107 
1,347 
10, 291 
20,028 
730,215 
538,718 
510,255 
4.39, 404 
.34.3,823 
258,500 

1277  ! 
88  i 
018 
598  ! 
88 

I 

$0,515 
4,108 
72,049 
58, 109 
943 

$40,  ,386, 858 
24,080,878 
23,142,907 
5,237,286 
3,4.38,487 
2,450,843 
1,990,202 
1,448, 167 
1,280,014 
1,048,774 
909,881 
7.30,241 
538,718 
510, 255 
443,408 
34.3,823 
258,506 
225,909 
213, 709 
125,202 
86,534 
85,885 
46,521 
93,783 

i  1,400 

1 

1,398 

. i 

07,447 

72,935 

100,800 

859,350 
849, 401 
824,508 

19.297  i . 

338,573 

77,503 

10,903 

38,fi44  ’ 
1,45(>  i 

20  1 

795 

2,204 

19 

980 

1,993 

301 

209,  .577 
203. 197 

2,029 

60 

11,710 

10,085 

125,202 

86,534 

85,885 

.3,280 

9,054 

42,948 

34,600 

79 

096 

214 

2,157 

46,676 

Total . 

8,823,644 

8,074,523 

98,234,  35 

64,581 

585,828 

115,792.811 

From  the  foregoing  export  tables  it  will  be  noted  that  the  United 
States  rose  from  third  to  second  place, ^  during  the  three  years 
1908-1910,  in  the  value  of  exports  received  from  Chile. 

The  accompanying  figures  show  the  declared  exports  to  the  United 
States  for  this  period: 

CHILEAN  DECLARED  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Articles. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

$301,050 

$325,906 

53,685 

$iii35 

35,266 

8,098 

M,i88 

1,821 

209,434 

50,170 

2,716,293 

4,198 

2,510,288 

15,201 

3,3ii,M9 

3,470 

6.083 

26,839 

2,827 

1,634 

718,100 

1,021 

18,769,236 

3,642 

12,428 

19,64.5 

19,289 

1,167,859 

15,163 

1.095 

5,585 

893,667 

1,718 

22,866,660 

5,095 

16,914 

35,692 

15,217 

1,107,744 

1,175 

72,716 

3,114 

28.743 

5,771 

255,803 

14,76.5.250 

8,866 

10,667 

6,216 

1,321,2,59 

77,048 

90.927 

4,422 

15,193 

Wool . 

49,010 
5,902 
1.5.  .308 

19,142.238 

24,  .501, 707  28,429,984 

While  most  of  the  other  exports  amounted  to  about  the  same  in 
1910  as  in  1909,  the  quantity  of  nitrate  received  by  the  United  States 
increased  nearly  25  per  cent. 
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THE  NITRATE  INDUSTRY  FOR  1910. 

The  production  of  nitrate  during;  calendar  year  of  1910  broke  tlie 
highest  record  ajiain,  and  reached  the  high-water  mark  of  .50,781,3.31 
quintals,"  against  46, .579,656  quintals  for  the  calendar  year  of  1909. 
The  consumption  for  the  nitrate  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  was 
51,981,561  quintals,  against  40,263,282  quintals  for  the  nitrate  year 
ending  June  30,  1909.  The  increased  consumption  was  largely  due 
to  the  work  of  the  “nitrate  propaganda,”  backed  by  a  working  fund 
of  .S601,070,  of  which  the  Chilean  Government  paid  .8194,640.  The 
following  table  gives  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  “nitrate  propaganda” 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  during  the  last  eight  years  and  at  what 
cost  to  the  nitrate  producers  and  the  Chilean  Government: 


Year. 

Nitrate 

pro¬ 

ducers. 

Oovem- 
ment  ap¬ 
propria¬ 
tion. 

World 

consump¬ 

tion. 

1903 . 

160,594 
175, 194 
173,093 
172,760 
329,462 
364,987 
426,782 
411,218 

Tom. 

1,429,000 

1,421,000 

1,543,000 

1,639,000 

1,647,000 

1,733,000 

1,922,000 

2,251,000 

1904 . 

1905 . 

1906 . 

1907 . 

S145,995 

170,327 

194,600 

194,660 

1908 . 

1909 . 

1910 . : 

It  is  proposed  to  expend  more  for  the  work  of  the  propaganda 
during  1911  than  was  spent  during  1910.  The  United  States  con¬ 
sumed  12,672,262  quintals  during  1910,  against  7,988,121  quintals 
for  1909. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount,  in  quintals,  of  nitrate 
shipped  to  the  leading  countries  during  1908,  1909,  and  1910: 


Destination.  | 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Quintals.  . 
1,389,374 
90,200 

Quintals. 

1,787,786 

64,240 

Quintals. 

2, 126,628 
97,822 

British  Columbia . 

France . 

2,904,967 

10,916,232 

17,503,565 

1,838,526 

1,810,993 

12,471,858 

15,525,423 

10,653,573 

19,010,443 

Holland . 

1,840,399 

1,842,809 

1,220,576 

;  1,102,458 

1,049,396 

1,154,569 

i  113,374 

141,350 

369,600 

Saiidwich  Islands . 

1  239,547 

318,024 

425,412 

United  States . 

7,216,484 

10,113,798 

1 

12,591,272 

During  the  year  considerable  United  States  capital  was  invested 
in  the  nitrate  fields  of  northern  Chile,  and  several  negotiations  are 
under  consideration  at  present  for  additional  nitrate  properties.  The 
outlook  for  1911  promises  well  for  American  interests  in  this  industry. 

The  price  of  nitrate  increased  during  the  year  8  cents  per  quintal, 
when  it  reached  $1.78  per  quintal,  while  the  average  price  of  nitrate 
for  1909  was  about  $1.76. 


The  quintal  is  equivalent  to  220.46  pounds. 
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The  outlook  in  tliis  industry  seems  good  for  1911,  since  the  exports 
for  the  first  forty-five  days  of  1911  exceeded  those  for  the  same 
period  of  1910  by  2,507,648  quintals. 

COPPER  PRODUCTION  IN  1910. 

During  the  year  1910  the  production  of  copper  amounted  to  17,987 
tons,  of  which  9,271  tons  were  shipped  in  the  form  of  copper  bars, 
and  the  balance  as  regulas  and  ores,  as  per  the  following  table,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  United  States  Consul  at  Valparaiso.  The  totals  are 
given  in  tons: 


Countries. 

Bar  copper. 

Regulas. 

1  Ores. 

1910 

j  1909 

1910 

1906 

1910 

1909 

England . 

Ton*. 

1  130,488 
14,772 
17,529 
1,270 
21,359 

Ton*. 
142, 189 
24,288 

Ton*. 

21,925 

Ton*. 

17,329 

Ton*. 

451,679 

105 

Ton*. 

498,673 

6.615 

698 

United  States . 

%,44i 

62.484 

63.952 

241,875 

182,070 

The  follomng  table  gives  the  number  of  quintals  of  fine  copper 
exported  to  the  respective  countries  during  1907,  1908,  1909,  and 
1910: 


Countries. 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Quintal*. 
181,837 
10,678 
1, 175 
746  1 

Quintal*. 

294,204 

Quintal*. 

244,008 

25,611 

Quintal*. 

228,833 

14,791 

31,770 

699 

147 

17,529 

510 

1,270 

95,544 

76.687 

62,101 

1 

Note. — The  figures  quoted  in  above  tables  cover  the  exports  of  copper  from  Bolivia  and  Chile,  since  all 
copper  exported  from  Bolivia  passes  through  the  Chilean  custom  houses.  , 

CUSTOMS  REVENUES  IN  1910. 


The  customs  revenues  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  in  1910  were  128,- 
315,000  Chilean  gold  pesos  of  the  value  of  18d.,  or  an  equivalent  of 
159,600,000  pesos  paper  (about  $3,192,000).  This  represents  an 
increase  over  the  amount  estimated  in  the  last  budget  of  3,100,000 
pesos.  The  customs  revenues  of  Chile  for  the  last  five  years  are  as 
follows : 

Chilean  paper. 


1906  . 

1907  . .‘. 

1908..  .y.... 

1909  . 

1910  . A. 


$103, 965, 000 
119, 978,000 
143, 158, 000 
141,435,000 
159,  600, 000 


This  notable  increase  is  due  to  the  growing  commerce  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  indicates  that  the  commercial  side  of  the  Republic  continues 
to  develop  with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Chilean  people. 
84124— Bull.  4—11 - 12 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Various  consular  advices  indicate  that  there  is  a  market  in  Chile 
for  the  following  goods:  School  and  office  furniture,  better  grade  of 
shoes,  incandescent  electric  lamps,  fire  bricks. 

PRODUCTION  OF  WINE. 

The  internal-revenue  office  of  Chile  gives  the  area  of  the  vineyards 
of  the  Republic  as  67,700  hectares  and  the  total  number  of  vines  as 
275,000,000,  The  production  of  wine  in  1909  amounted  to  168,787,- 
000  liters,  that  of  chicha  to  37,650,000,  and  that  of  chocoli  to 
16,500,000  liters. 

BANES  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

There  are  now  five  foreign  branch  banks  doing  business  in  Chile; 
of  these  three  are  German  and  two  are  English  institutions. 

During  the  year  1910  the  Banco  de  Chile  increased  its  capital  from 
30,000,000  to  60,000,000  jiesos.  The  bank  rate  ranges  from  10  per 
cent  to  12  per  cent,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  all  the  banks  can  spare. 

The  institutions  j)ay  from  1  per  cent  to  6  j)er  cent  on  deposits — 1 
per  cent  on  checking  accounts  and  6  per  cent  on  time  deposits  for 
six  montlis  or  more  that  retpiire  a  notice  of  four  months  before  with¬ 
drawal. 

LOAN  FOR  PAVING  VALDIVIA. 

The  Federal  Government  has  fixed  the  amount  of  £50,000  as  the 
loan  which  the  city  of  Valdivia  may  contract  for  the  paving  of  its 
streets.  The  loan  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  State,  and  if  made  in 
the  Kepidilic  may  pay  uj)  to  6  per  cent  interest  per  annum. 

PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE. PORT  OF  VALPARAISO. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  Chilean  Government  to  study 
the  question  of  improving  the  ports  of  the  Republic  has  submitted 
a  report  to  the  Department  of  Finance,  accompanied  by  j)lans,  draw¬ 
ings,  and  estimates.  The  works  which  the  commission  recommends 
will  cost  the  State  £2,250,000,  and  when  completed  will  provide  pro¬ 
tected  piers  sufficiently  adequate  to  accommodate  the  entire  traffic  of 
the  port  of  Valparaiso,  with  a  separate  wharf  for  the  traffic  in  coal, 
the  cost  of  which  is  included  in  the  sum  referred  to.  The  plans  sub¬ 
mitted  also  provide  for  the  enlargement  of  the  beach,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  customs  warehouses,  the  erection  of  cranes,  and  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  necessary  appliances  and  railAvay  trackage  for  the  expeditious 
handling  of  freight.  When  these  improvements  are  completed  and 
modern  equipment  introduced  for  this  purpose,  the  present  cost  of 
handling  freight  per  ton  will  be  greatly  reduced. 
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CITY  MARKET  AT  VALPARAISO. 

The  municipality  of  Valparaiso  is  to  construct  a  modern  market 
in  the  near  future  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $150,000  United  States  gold. 
It  is  to  be  of  reenforced  concrete  construction,  firm  and  earthquake 
proof,  and  equipped  with  all  modern  improvements,  including  cold- 
storage  rooms. 

BORAX  INDUSTRY. 

A  new  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  borax  industry  in  the  north 
of  Chile  as  a  result  of  the  opening  up  of  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  railway. 
The  production  of  the  works  is  estimated  at  about  5,000  tons  per 
annum. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

The  Chilean  Government  gave  much  attention  to  educational 
matters  during  1910,  with  the  result  that  more  pupils  began  school 
about  March  1,  1911  (this  being  the  time  the  school  year  begins  in 
Chile),  than  ever  before  entered  the  schools  of  this  country.  At 
the  beginning  of  1910  there  were  2,475  primary  schools  with  207,739 
pupils,  and  2,517  teachers  and  2,153  assistants.  There  were  72  high 
schools  wdth  15,873  pupils  and  1,031  teachers.  There  were  10  normal 
schools  with  an  attendance  of  1,316  and  a  corps  of  35  teachers.  The 
appropriation  for  the  schools  of  Chile  for  1910  amounted  to  $7,317,885. 
The  Government  also  supports  10  commercial  schools  attended  by 
several  hundred  pupils. 

PROPOSED  AVIATION  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  ARMY. 

The  city  of  Santiago,  Chile,  has  recently  been  favored  with  aviation 
exhibits  on  the  Bleriot  monoplane  by  the  distinguished  Italian 
aeronaut,  Mr.  Cattaneo,  who  won  a  prize  of  100,000  francs  at  Buenos 
Aires  by  crossing  the  La  Plata  River  for  a  distance  of  70  kilometers. 
Officials  of  the  Army  have  taken  special  interest  in  these  exhibits, 
and  a  proposal  has  been  made  to  the  Cliilean  Government  by  the 
French  aeronauts  Odin  and  Beryeron  to  instruct  Chilean  officials 
in  the  use  of  dirigibles  and  aeroplanes.  These  gentlemen  offer  to 
bring  to  Chile  a  Zodiac  dirigible,  a  Farman  biplane,  and  a  Bleriot 
monoplane  for  the  lump  sum  of  200,000  francs. 

The  Chilean  Government  has  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Pedro  Moran  de  Vicuna  and  First  Sergt.  Ortiz 
WoRMALD,  to  investigate  the  best  method  of  preparing  a  competent 
personnel  of  aeronauts  in  the  Chilean  Army. 

IRRIGATION  PROJECT. 

An  extensive  irrigation  project  for  watering  the  rich  agricultural 
zone  between  Pefia  Blanca  and  El  Salto,  Chile,  is  now  under  way. 
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The  plan  includes  the  formation  of  an  artificial  lake  at  Quebrado  de 
Escobar,  near  Pena  Blanca,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  10,000,000 
cubic  meters  of  water.  This  reservoir,  from  which  the  entire  district 
can  be  advantageously  irrigated,  will  be  80  meters  wide  and  25  meters 
deep.  This  will  give  a  fall  of  100  meters,  which  can  be  utilized  in 
developing  electric  energy  for  motive  power,  electric  lighting,  and  for 
conveying  water  to  the  villages  and  farms  in  the  district.  The  project 
is  estimated  to  cost  about  200,000  pesos  ($73,000). 

The  towns  that  will  be  especially  benefited  by  this  irrigation  plant 
are  Pefia  Blanca,  Villa  Alemana,  Quilpue,  and  the  new  villages  and 
settlements  that  are  forming  at  Las  Palmas. 

EAKNINOS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICAN  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  earnings-  of  the  South  American  Steamship  Co.,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  which  are  in  Valparaiso,  Chile,  were  216,000  pesos 
gold  ($73,000)  for  the  last  half  of  19t0.  The  total  capital  of  this 
company  is  8,050,000  pesos  gold  ($2,938,250). 

TELEPHONE  CONCESSION. 

The  Government  of  Chile  has  authorized  Alfonso  de  la  Fuente, 
Augusto  a.  de  Aguirre,  and  Gustavo  Lange  to  establish  a  tele¬ 
phone  line  in  Iquique  and  to  extend  branches  of  the  same  to  such 
parts  of  the  Province  of  Tarapaca  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  RAILROAD  FROM  LEBU  TO  SAUCES. 

Construction  work  has  just  commenced  on  the  railroad  from  Lebu 
on  the  Pacific,  about  300  miles  south  of  Valparaiso,  to  connect  with 
Sauces,  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Santiago  to  Traiguen.  The 
road  is  to  be  101  miles  long  with  a  5-foot  6-inch  gauge.  It  is  to  be 
built  and  operated  by  the  Chilean  Eastern  Central  Railway  Co.  (Ltd.), 
with  a  5  per  cent  guaranty  on  the  part  of  the  Chilean  Government 
on  the  actual  cost  of  the  road  to  secure  the  interest  on  the  bonds  to 
be  issued. 

NEW  RAILWAY  TO  ARGENTINA. 

The  Government  of  Chile  has  granted  a  concession  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  steam  railway  from  the  station  of  (’uracautin,  or 
Poncoche,  on  the  line  of  the  State  Railways,  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  The  proposed  railway  will  have  an  approxi¬ 
mate  length  of  120  kilometers,  and  construction  is  to  commence 
within  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the 
plans  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  plans  are  to  be  submitted 
within  a  term  of  two  years  and  the  construction  terminated  within 
four  years. 
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PROPOSED  RAILWAY  FROM  CABILDO  TO  COPIABO. 

A  French  company  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  25,000,000 
francs  (S5,000,000)  to  build  a  railway  from  Cabildo  to  Copiabo,  Chile, 

LONGITUDINAL  RAILWAY. 

In  January  last  work  was  commenced  on  the  second  section  of  the 
Longitudinal  Railway,  comprised  between  Oficina  Granja,  in  the 
Province  of  Tarapaca,  and  Pueblo  Hundido,  in  the  Province  of 
Chafiaral.  The  section  referred  to  has  a  length  of  715  kilometers, 
and  the  contract  cost  of  construction  is  £2,240,000. 

RAILROAD  NOTES. 

The  railway  from  Osorno  to  Puerto  Montt  is  expected  to  be  open 
to  traffic  in  June  next. 

Mr.  Juan  S.  Naylor  has  been  authorized  to  build  an  electric  railway 
from  Monte  Alegre  elevator,  in  the  Valparaiso  hills,  to  Cerro  de  Las 
Mon  j  as. 

In  January  last  work  was  commenced  on  the  electric  line  from 
Antofagasta  to  Mejillones.  The  railway  will  run  along  the  coast  for  a 
distance  of  90  kilometers. 

The  construction  of  the  railway  from  Choapa  to  Salamanca  was 
completed  on  December  19,  1910. 

The  railway  from  Volcan  to  Maipu,  which  starts  from  Puerto  Alto, 
the  terminal  point  of  the  Pirque  Railway,  has  been  opened  to  traffic. 

The  section  of  the  railway  from  Alcones  to  Pichilemo,  comprised 
between  Alcones  and  El  Lingue,  has  been  delivered  to  the  State  Rail¬ 
ways  for  exploitation. 

The  Choapa  to  Monte  Osario  Railway  was  opened  to  traffic  on  Jan¬ 
uary  5  last. 

The  Department  of  Industry  and  Public  Works  has  approved  the 
definite  project  of  the  Cajon  to  Llaima  Railway,  covering  a  distance 
of  48,140  meters. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  STATE  RAILWAYS,  1910-11. 

The  construction  of  State  Railways  in  Chile  in  1910  was  as  follows: 
The  railway  from  Inca  to  Chulo,  82  kilometers  long,  was  completed 
at  the  beginning  of  March.  The  section  from  the  Puente  Alto  to 
Canelo,  of  the  San  Bernardo  to  Volcan  Railway,  was  finished  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  15.  The  provisional  acceptance  of  the  railway  from  Alcones  to 
Arbol  was  made  on  March  15.  Active  work  was  continued  on  both 
sections  of  the  railway  from  Arica  to  La  Paz. 
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At  the  beginning  of  1911  the  follow-ing  railways  were  being  actively 
constructed:  Paloina  to  San  Marcos,  41.6  kilometers;  Choapa  to  Sala¬ 
manca,  29.2  kilometers;  Longitudinal  Railway,  whose  construction 
up  to  November  last  was  carried  on  by  the  Government,  was  turned 
over  for  termination  to  the  Howard  Construction  Co.,  whose  bids 
were  approved  by  the  Government;  the  lines  from  Rayado  to  Los 
Vilos,  126  kilometers;  San  Bernardo  to  Volcan,  75  kilometers; 
Melpilla  to  San  Antonio,  52  kilometers;  Alcones  to  Pichilemu; 
Curico  to  Hualane ;  Chilian  to  Las  Termas ;  Osorno  to  Puerto  Montt ; 
Ancud  to  Castro;  Saboya  to  Capitan  Pastene,  and  Pua  to  Curacautin, 
were  also  under  construction. 

Surveys  have  been  made  of  the  folloi^-ing  railways:  From  Valpa- 
raLso  to  Casablanca,  50  kilometers ;  Melipilla  to  Las  Cabras ;  Paine  to 
Talagante;  Cauquenes  to  Chanco  and  Curanipe,  Coelmu,  and  Quirigue; 
Pinto  to  Cliillan;  Coelmu  to  Penco;  Yumbel  to  Rio  Claro;  Cajon  to 
Llaima;  Freire  to  Cunco;  Union  to  Rio  Bueno;  Bulnes  to  San 
Ignacio;  San  Carlos  to  San  Fabian;  Artificio  to  Chincolco;  Pintados 
to  Collahuasi,  and  San  Clemente  to  Molina. 

On  June  3,  1910,  the  construction  of  the  railway  from  San  Felipe  to 
Putaendo,  and  Rancagua  to  Doniliue  was  contracted  for. 

The  following  bridges  have  been  erected:  Maule,  Cholchol,  and 
Ranquilco. 

The  section  of  the  Melipilla  to  San  Antonio  Railway,  extending  as 
far  as  Llolleo,  was  opened  to  trallic  in  October,  and  on  December  4  the 
railway  from  Rayado  to  Papudo  was  inaugurated.  During  the  year 
the  railway  from  Alcones  to  Lingue  was  turned  over  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

TRANSANDINE  RAILWAY  TARIFF. 

The  Government  of  Chile  has  extended  the  tariffs  of  the  Chilean 
Transandine  Railway,  now  in  force,  until  November  18  of  the  present 
year,  with  the  exception  of  the  tariff  on  stock  to  which  an  additional 
charge  of  50  per  cent  will  be  added.  The  railway  is  required  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Government  a  lower  tariff  than  that  now'  operative,  pro¬ 
vided  it  can  obtain  a  proportional  reduction  from  the  Argentine 
Transandine  Railw'ay.  The  tariff  now  in  use  dates  from  November 
18,  1907,  and  the  rates  can  not  be  reduced  without  the  approval  of 
the  Chilean  Government. 

INCREASE  IN  RAILWAY  RATES. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Chilean  Railw'ays  has  issued  a  decree 
increasing  the  tariff  10  per  cent,  both  for  passengers  and  freight,  to 
take  effect  August  1,  1911.  This  it  is  hoped  will  bring  the  receipts 
and  expenses  much  nearer  together. 
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COMFAIIISON  OF  RAILWAY  TARIFFS. 

The  following  tables  are  of  interest  as  given  by  the  management 
of  the  Chilean  railw'ays  as  a  comparison  of  the  rates  charged  for 
passengers  per  100  kilometers,. or  62  miles: 


Countries. 

First 

class. 

Second 

class. 

Third 

class. 

11.75 

1.85 

1.82 

1.00 

2.51 

2.16 

1.88 

1.61 

2.12 

1.74 

2.01 

SI.  31 
1.30 
1.23 
.75 
2.12 
1.47 
1.13 
1.28 
1.57 
1.04 
1.40 

SO.  72 
.73 
.26 
1.26 
.96 
.75 
.80 
1.14 
.75 
1.00 

Chile . 

Italy . 

The  following  is  given  as  the  cheapest  rate  per  ton  for  100  kilo¬ 
meters,  or  62  miles,  in  the  different  countries  mentioned: 


Countries. 

Rate. 

Countries. 

Rate. 

SI.  05 
.86 
.44 
.93 

SO.  61 
.80 
.62 
l.IO 

Holland . • . 

ChUe . 

MINERAL  WEALTH  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 


Sr.  Toribio  DfAZ  Guinaz^,  Charg6  d’ Affaires  of  Argentina  in 
Bogota,  has  recently  submitted  to  his  Government  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  interesting  report  on  the  immense  mineral  wealth  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

It  would  be  quite  impossible,  says  Sefior  Guinazu,  to  estimate, 
even  approximately,  the  enormous  mineral  resources  of  Colombia, 
which  are  as  yet  practically  unexploited.  There  are  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  and  iron  mines,  coal  and  sulphur  deposits,  oil  fields,  and 
precious  emerald,  ruby,  amethyst,  and  diamond  mines.  The  emer¬ 
ald  mines  of  Colombia,  which  the  Charg6  d’Aifaires  describes  in 
detail,  are  now  supplying  the  markets  of  the  world. 

For  the  consideration  of  its  minerals,  Colombia  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  zones:  The  Central-Andean  and  the  West- Andean.  The 
former  comprises  the  mining  lands  of  Tolima,  most  of  wdiich  have 
never  been  explored,  and  the  Antioquia  Territory,  which  has  been 
known  and  exploited  for  many  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  gold  mines  have  produced,  from  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  centurj'  until  1886,  the  stupendous  sum  of 
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$250,000,000.  In  1908  the  exports  of  gold  from  those  mines  alone 
amounted  to  $2,170,000. 

In  the  production  of  platinum  Russia  is  the  only  country  that 
surpasses  Colombia.  Most  of  the  platinum  mines  of  the  Republic 
are  in  the  Choco  region,  where  a  platinum  nugget  weighing  several 
pounds  has  recently  been  found. 

The  report  then  deals  with  the  mining  taxes,  governed  by  the  law 
of  1909,  which  is  very  liberal  in  its  provisions  regulating  the  dis¬ 
covery,  acquisition,  and  exploitation  of  mines. 

Speaking  of  the  Colombian  emeralds,  the  report  states  that  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  emerald  in  existence  came  from  that 
country,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
It  is  a  perfectly  hexagonal  crystal,  2  inches  long  and  weighing  300 
grams.  The  emerald-bearing  rocks  of  Colombia  consist  principally 
of  bluish-black  slate  formation,  stratified  in  thin  layers.  The  Colom¬ 
bian  gems  are  notedly  flawless  and  exhibit  to  the  highest  degree 
the  qualities  of  color,  brilliance,  and  size  characteristic  of  the  best 
emeralds.  The  most  important  emerald  mine  is  that  of  Muzo, 
which  covers  an  area  of  140,000  acres,  of  which  only  50  have  been 
exploited  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  exploitation  is  now 
under  Government  control. 

BAILBOAD  DEVELOPMENT  IN  MEDELLIN. 

A  recent  communication  received  by  the  Pan  American  Union 
from  Silas  II.  Wright,  United  States  Consular  Agent  at  Medellin, 
Colombia,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  are  opportunities  in 
his  district  for  the  judicious  investment  of  foreign  capital.  The 
Department  Assembly,  now  in  session  at  Medellin,  has  just  authorized 
the  Governor  of  the  Department  of  Antioquia  to  negotiate  a  foreign 
loan  not  exceeding  $3,500,000.  This  money  is  to  be  utilized  in  the 
completion  of  the  Antioquia  Railroad  from  the  Magdalena  River 
to  Medellin,  about  200  kilometers.  This  railroad,  half  of  which  is 
already  completed,  has  thus  far  been  built  and  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Antioquia  alone,  receiving  from  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  a  bonus  for  every  kilometer  placed  in  operation.  It  is  a  paying 
railroad  to-day,  and  that  it  will  pay  much  better  after  completion  is 
the  opinion  of  expert  officials. 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  PARCELS-POST  CONVENTION. 


The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  ratified  the  convention  for  the 
exchange  of  parcels  post,  entered  into  with  the  other  Republics  of 
Central  America,  at  the  city  of  Guatemala,  on  January  17,  1911. 
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STATION  OF  PLANT  PATHOLOGY. 

The  President  of  Costa  Rica  has  authorized  the  establishment  in 
San  Jose  of  a  station  of  plant  pathology,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Technical  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Experiments.  The  station  will 
contain  a  garden  for  the  work  of  plant  and  fruit-tree  propagation  and 
improvement;  it  will  study  plant  life  in  all  its  relations  to  agriculture; 
investigate  the  diseases  of  plants  raised  in  the  country,  and  carry  on 
field  tests  and  demonstrations  of  their  control  and  prevention;  it 
will  answer  all  inquiries  on  matters  of  agriculture,  and  publish  the 
results  of  its  experiments  in  the  bulletins  of  the  department. 


GOVERNMENT  RECEIPTS,  1910. 


The  revenues  of  the  Cuban  Government,  from  all  sources,  during 
the  year  1910  amounted  to  $32,595,552.17.  Of  this  total,  $24,826,012 
were  for  customs  receipts,  the  Port  of  Ilabana  alone  collecting 
$17,185,322.86. 


“MEDAL  OF  THE  INDEPENDENCE.” 

As  a  fitting  tribute  and  reward  to  those  who  participated  in  the 
war  of  independence.  President  Gomez  has  ordered  that  there  be 
struck  a  medal,  to  be  known  as  the  “Medal  of  the  Independence,” 
and  distributed  to  all  veterans.  The  generals  and  chiefs  will  receive 
gold  medals,  the  officers  silver,  and  the  privates  bronze. 

INAUGURATION  OF  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

The  Preparatory  Academy  for  officers  of  the  Cuban  Army,  estab¬ 
lished  at  Morro  Castle,  was  formally  dedicated  on  March  5,  1911.  A 
fitting  program  had  been  arranged,  and  the  exercises  were  attended 
by  President  Gomez  and  a  large  gathering  representing  the  official 
and  social  life  of  the  Republic.  In  his  address  President  Gomez 
expressed  his  desire  to  have  the  Cuban  Army  equal  the  best  armies 
in  the  world  in  point  of  training  and  efficiency. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1910. 

Figures  recently  made  public  by  the  Cuban  Department  of  Finance 
concerning  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Republic  in  1910  show  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic  of  $47,166,410,  as  against 
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$33,263,458  iiijl909.  The  foreign  trade  of  Cuba  in  1910  was  as  fol¬ 
lows,  compared  wdth  the  preceding  year: 


1909 

1910 

Imports . 

Exports . 

$91,447,581 

124,711,059 

$103,657,497 

150,823,907 

Total . 

216,158,640 

254,481,404 

The  imports,  by  countries  of  origin,  were  as  follows: 

Countries. 

1909 

1910 

United  States . 

England . 

^ain . 

Oeimany . 

France . 

Other  American  countries. 
Other  European  countries. 
All  other  countries . 

Total . 


*46,339,198 

12,260,414 

8,019,893 

6,587,538 

5,303,618 

7,127,028 

3,892,876 

1,917,016 


91,447,581 


$54,554,707 

12,292,219 

8,680,058 

6,539,560 

5,514,939 

8,319,929 

5,532,357 

2,223,728 


103,657,497 


The  exports  were  sent  to  the  following  countries: 


Countries. 

1909 

1910 

$109,407,613 

5,013,676 

4,053,960 

1,216,275 

1  865,519 

I  2,660,971 

1  1,081,241 

i  411,814 

$129,328,507 

10,696,289 

3,646,398 

1,549,080 

727,297 

1  3,391,216 

i  915,175 

5()9,945 

other  American  countries . 

other  European  countries . 

All  other  countries . 

Total . 

124,711,069 

i  150,823,907 

i 

EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR  IN  1910. 

An  interesting  fact  revealed  by  the  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  Cuba  for  1910  is  that  sugar  cane  and  its  products  comprised  70.28 
per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  The  exports  of  sugar  during  that  year 
were  valued  at  $101,500,000,  or  an  increase  of  $28,368,446  over  the 
sugar  exports  of  the  preceding  year.  The  United  States  is  the 
heaviest  consumer  of  Cuba’s  sugar,  her  share  of  the  sugar  exported 
being  $93,051,343. 

ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 

Mr.  Antonio  Ramos  has  secured  from  the  Cuban  Government 
authorization  to  build  and  operate  electric  plants  in  the  municipality 
of^Placetas  and  in  Camaguani.  It  is  specially  provided  that  the 
machinery,  wire,  and  all  other  materials  shall  be  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the 
United  States. 
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IRRIGATION  PROJECT. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor,  of  Cuba,  is 
actively  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  preliminary  arrangements  for 
irrigation  on  the  island.  To  this  end  he  has  asked  the  Foreign  Office 
to  request  the  United  States  and  British  Governments  to  each  recom¬ 
mend  an  engineer  whose  services  could  be  secured  by  the  Cuban  Gov¬ 
ernment.  These  tw^o  irrigation  experts,  together  with  a  Cuban  engi¬ 
neer,  will  constitute  a  commission  which  will  study  the  subject  in 
general,  and  make  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  possibilities  of 
irrigating  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio. 

GRAPHITE  MINES  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  PINES. 

A  company  has  recently  been  organized  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  Cuba, 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  graphite  mines,  discovered  five  months 
ago  in  the  Canada  Mountains.  It  is  estimated  that  the  deposits  con¬ 
tain  over  1,000,000  tons  of  graphite  ore  yielding  85  per  cent  of  the 
pure  mineral. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

President  Caceres  states,  in  the  message  which  he  addressed  to  the 
National  Congress  on  February  27  last,  that  the  relations  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  with  friendly  Powers  have  been  maintained  on 
a  plane  of  equality  and  amity,  with  the  exception  of  the  difference 
which  arose  with  the  Republic  of  Haiti  in  November,  1910.  After 
discussing  in  detail  the  origin  of  said  difficulty,  the  President  remarks 
that  the  commission  appointed  by  both  Governments  had  to  termi¬ 
nate  its  negotiations  because  of  a  disagreement,  and  says: 

At  this  stage  of  affairs  the  Government  of  Haiti  requested  that  we  should  retire  the 
forces  that  we  maintained  on  the  Pedernales  boundary  line  and  submit  to  arbitral 
decision  the  general  question  of  our  frontier  limits.  With  that  object  in  view  and 
upon  request  of  the  Haitian  Government,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America  hastened  to  offer  us  its  good  offices  in  its  fervent  desire  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  peace,  and  in  order  that,  at  the  same  time,  a  just  and  honorable  settlement  of 
the  present  controversy  between  the  two  Republics  could  be  arrived  at. 

The  message  states  that  there  have  been  a  large  number  of  awards 
made  to  the  Government  in  the  various  ex{)ositions  held  during  the 
last  10  years.  Furthermore,  at  the  exposition  of  Brussels,  which  was 
inaugurated  in  1910,  the  Dominican  section  was  so  meritorious  and 
the  premiums  awarded  to  its  exhibitors  were  so  numerous  that  it  is 
now  safe  to  predict  that  when  agriculture  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
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is  carried  on  in  accordance  with  modern  scientific  methotls  the  prod¬ 
ucts  can  favorably  compete  with  those  of  other  countries. 

Public  instruction  and  agriculture  have  made  notable  progress. 
As  to  public  works,  during  the  course  of  the  past  year  studies,  plans, 
and  estimates  have  been  made  of  various  important  public  improve¬ 
ments.  The  first  three  sections  of  the  highway  known  as  the  Carre- 
tera  del  Oeste  were  completed  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jaina  River. 
The  port  works  of  Santo  Domingo  are  much  advanced,  and  the  iron 
and  cement  breakwater  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Ozama  has  already 
been  provisionally  accejited  by  the  Government. 

The  President  is  negotiating  with  the  Samana  and  Santiago  Rail¬ 
way  Co.  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  capital  of  the 
Republic  to  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  a  very  important 
undertaking  a.nd  one  which  will  offer  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the 
agricultural  progress  of  the  regions  penetrated. 

President  Caceres  asks  Congress  to  amend  and  correct  some  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  the  mining  and  postal  money-order  laws  in  order  that  bet¬ 
ter  service  may  be  rendered  the  public  in  those  important  branches 
of  the  public  business. 

PUERTO  PLATA  FINANCES  FOR  1910. 

The  following  table  showing  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the 
municipality  of  Puerto  Plata  has  been  received  from  Philip  E. 
Holland,  the  Ignited  States  Consul  at  that  post: 


Receipts. 

Abattoir,  rent  of .  $1, 920.  00 

Beef  stalls,  rent  of .  3, 125.  00 

Market  stalls,  rent  of .  5, 040.  00 

Cockpit  and  public  entertainments  for  speculation  purposes .  615.  00 

Licenses .  4,994.07 

Lighting .  1,  217.  70 

Surtax  on  importations .  7, 020.  79 

Municipal  tonnage  tax . .• .  75.  80 

Steamship  entries .  930.  00 

Civil  and  judicial  register .  1, 968.  99 

Police  fines .  339.00 

Permits,  boats  and  carts,  etc .  536.  00 

Tax  on  raffles .  20.  73 

Burial  permits .  212.  00 

Municipal  alcohol .  3, 099.  93 

Tax  on  local  lotteries .  5, 850. 00 

Tax  on  lotteries  of  other  communes .  1, 000.  00 

Rent,  municipal  lots  (land) .  965.  38 

Sale  of  niches  and  cemetery  land .  363.  00 

Uog  licenses .  7.  00 

Municipal  tax .  13, 890.  98 

Other  taxes . 878.  59 


Total .  54,159.96 
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Disbursements. 

Administration  and  receivership .  |3, 606.  39 

Public  instruction .  15, 964.  89 

Academy  of  Music .  1, 888.  80 

Public  Library .  180. 00 

Police .  5,039.43 

Health  dejmrtment .  3,  724.  58 

Streets  and  roads .  7, 343.  00 

Public  li^htins: .  4, 380.  00 

Graveyards .  650.  45 

Charity .  2,632.00 

Parks . • .  540.  00 

Public  clock .  120.  00 

Public  serviccjs .  660.00 

Printing .  225.  25 

License  commission .  249.72 

Professional  services .  300.  00 

Repairs,  public  buildings .  400.  00 

Balance  due  on  property .  500.00 

1909  claims .  955.  59 

Miscellaneous;  Works,  furniture,  celebration  patriotic  days .  281. 14 

Incidentals .  1, 247. 07 

Cash  on  hand  for  1911 .  5, 271.  65 


Total .  54,159.96 


It  is  interesting  to  note  from  these  figures  that  nearly  60  per  cent 
of  the  total  receipts  are  derived  from  municipal  and  lottery  taxes 
and  from  rentals  of  the  market  and  abattoir.  Of  the  expenditures, 
about  30  per  cent  is  devoted  to  education  and  charity  and  40  per 
cent  to  police  protection,  sanitation,  and  street  improvements. 

STREET  BUILDING  AT  PUERTO  PLATA. 

During  the  year  1910,  8,666  square  yards  of  new  streets  were  con¬ 
structed  in  Puerto  Plata.  Since  1906  the  City  Council  has  annually 
set  aside  a  certain  percentage  of  the  municipal  revenues  for  street 
building. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


The  following  observations  have  been  recorded  during  the  years 
1908,  1909,  and  1910  at  Puerto  Plata: 


1908  j 

1909 

1910 

Barometer  readings: 

Highest . 

Lowest . 

Daily  average . 

Thermometer  readings:  ^ 

Highest . degrees  F.. 

Lowest . do - 

Daily  average . . . do — ' 

30.37 

29.82 

30.55 

29.90 

30.  (M 
30.07 

30.15 

1  30.28 

30.36 

92.00 

oaoo 

95.00 
05. 00 

95.00 

1  62.00 

79.93 

79. 76 

79.43 
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September, 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 


Monthly  average 


PLACE  OF  RATIFICATION  OF  ARBITRATION  TREATY  WITH  BRAZIL. 

The  Resident  Minister  of  Brazil  in  Quito  has  advised  the  Ecua¬ 
dorean  Government  that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  his  country  that  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  Ecuadorean-Brazilian  arbitration 
treaty,  signed  in  Washington  on  May  13,  1909,  take  place  in  the  city 
of  Quito,  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador. 

CONSULATE  GENERAL  AT  IQUIQUE. 

By  order  of  a  presidential  decree,  the  General  of  Ecuador  at  Iquique, 
Chile,  had  been  made  Consul  General  at  that  important  port,  and  the 
consular  office  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  general  consulate. 

BUDGET  FOR  1911. 

Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro,  President  of  the  Republic,  declared  in  a  recent 
executive  decree  that  the  section  of  the  budget  of  1909  pertaining 
to  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  obtain  for  the  year 
1911. 

MUNICIPAL  TAXES  FOR  SANITATION. 

For  the  purpose  of  procuring  funds  for  sanitary  works  and  improv¬ 
ing  general  hygienic  conditions,  the  municipal  board  of  Quito  is  now 
taking  advantage  of  the  federal  law  of  November  3,  1908,  decreed  on 
January  27,  1911,  under  which  the  following  taxes  are  levied: 

Four  centavos  (2  cents)  a  kilo  on  wine,  beer,  and  foreign  fer¬ 
mented  beverages;  3  centavos  (1^  cents)  a  kilo  on  domestic  alcohols 


1910 


92.00 

43.00 


Hygrometer  readings: 

Highest . 

Lowest . 

Daily  average . . 

Rainfall: 

January . 

February . 


degrees  F 
. do.. 


inches 
.  .do. . 
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and  fermented  beverages,  with  the  exception  of  mallorcas,  manufac¬ 
tured  in  any  other  canton  than  that  of  Quito;  1  centavo  cent)  a 
kilo  on  foreign  gaseous  waters;  30  centavos  (15  cents)  a  kilo  on  domes¬ 
tic  cigars  and  cigarettes,  plus  a  surcharge  of  50  per  cent  on  foreign 
cigars  and  cigarettes;  20  centavos  (10  cents)  per  100  kilos  on  foreign 
commodities,  with  the  exception  of  liquors,  and  the  same  amount  on 
each  load  of  foreign  commodities  if  brought  into  the  capital  on  pack 
animals,  and  5  centavos  (2^  cents)  for  every  46  kilos  or  fraction  thereof 
of  groceries  sold  by  weight. 

A  tax  of  8  centavos  (4  cents)  per  liter  is  also  imposed  on  aguar¬ 
diente  manufactured  in  the  city  of  Quito,  and  2  centavos  (1  cent)  per 
liter  on  all  aguardiente  brought  into  the  canton  for  sale  or  consump¬ 
tion;  2  centavos  (1  cent)  per  liter  on  mallorca  manufactured  in  the 
canton,  and  4  centavos  (2  cents)  per  liter  on  mallorca  brought  in  from 
other  places;  20 sucres  ($10)  on  special  hearses;  15  sucres  ($7.50)  on 
first-class  hearses;  and  10  sucres  ($5)  on  second-class  hearses. 

IHLITABY  INSTRUCTOR. 

The  Minister  of  War  and  Marine  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  has 
arranged,  with  Col.  Manuel  MartInez,  an  expert  military  in¬ 
structor  of  Colombia,  to  give  military  instruction  in  some  branches 
of  the  Army  of  the  Republic.  A  similar  engagement  has  been  made 
with  Lieut.  Luis  Arenas,  a  Chilean  citizen,  for  rendering  like  services. 

AVIATION  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Guayas  Shooting  and  Aviation  Club,  which  holds  regular 
meetings  at  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  counts  among  its  members  many 
of  the  most  intelligent,  influential,  and  progressive  citizens  of  the 
country.  At  a  recent  enthusiastic  meeting  of  tliis  club  Gen.  Eloy 
Alfaro,  President  of  the  Republic,  was  petitioned  to  send  four 
young  men  abroad,  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government,  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  practical  and  technical  instruction  in  the 
international  aviation  school  at  Paris.  Acting  upon  this  suggestion 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Sujierior  Council  of  Guayaquil, 
the  Chief  Executive  has  designated  two  distinguished  young  gentle¬ 
men,  Luis  Troya  and  Manuel  Maria  Bucheli,  who  have  mani¬ 
fested  special  interest  in  aerial  navigation  and  who  are  fitted  for  a 
profitable  and  exhaustive  study  of  aeronautics  in  all  its  branches. 
Two  other  young  men  who  have  ranked  high  in  their  studies  at  the 
Military  College  of  Ecuador  will  also  be  selected  by  the  President  to 
attend  the  aviation  school  at  Paris. 

On  the  return  of  these  four  students  provision  will  doubtless  be 
made  to  utilize  their  services  in  teaching  this  useful  and  fascinating 
science  at  home  and  in  training  cadets  and  officers  for  aeronautical 
service  in  the  Army  of  the  Republic. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEEBINO  SCHOLARSHIP. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Department  of  Education 
whereby  the  Ecuadorean  student,  Carlos  Guillermo  Lopez,  who 
has  been  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  some  time  past,  will  study 
civil  engineering  in  the  United  States.  The  expenses  will  be  borne 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  Ecuador. 

MUNICIPAL  HAT  FACTORY  AT  GUAYAQUIL. 

A  hat  factory  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  Guayaijuil  by  the 
municipality,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  DarIo  Celleri  Montero 
and  his  wife.  Machinery  and  equipment  have  been  installed  for  the 
manufacture  of  hats  from  the  celebrated  toquilla  straw  used  in  the 
so-called  Panama  hats.  This  straw  is  very  abundant  at  certain  places 
along  the  coast  of  Ecuador,  and  especially  in  the  Province  of  Manabi. 
Although  Montecristi  and  Jipijapa,  in  Ecuador,  are  especially  noted 
for  their  toquilla  straw  hats,  nevertheless  Guayaquil  is  the  important 
center  for  their  sale  and  distribution.  Artisans  skilled  in  the  weaving 
of  these  hats  can  be  obtained  in  Guayaquil  in  considerable  numbers, 
so  that  the  factory  will  have  available  at  once  an  abundant  supply  of 
eflicient  labor. 

MUNICIPAL  LIGHTING  PLANT  AT  AMBATO. 

The  city  of  Ambato  has  taken  preliminary  measures  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  municipal  electric-light  plant,  and  bids  have  already 
been  requested  for  installing  it.  This  progressive  city  is  the  only  one 
in  the  interior  of  the  Republic  which  has  municipal  waterworks.  At 
present  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  among  the  residents  of  Ambato  in 
favor  of  a  first-class  municipal  electric-light  plant,  and  the  officers  of 
the  corporation  are  energetically  working  for  the  consummation  of 
this  most  desirable  and  commendable  undertaking. 

BANK  OF  PICHINCHA  AT  QUITO. 

Although  in  existence  but  a  comparatively  short  time,  the  Bank  of 
Pichincha  at  Quito  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  institutions 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  Ecuador  and  has  been  closely  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  interior.  The  bank  was  organized  in 
1906  with  a  capital  of  600,000  sucres  ($300,000),  but  during  1910 
the  capitalization  was  increased  to  1,000,000  sucres.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  bank  is  divided  into  10,000  shares,  with  a  par  value  of 
100  sucres  each,  and  during  the  year  1910  paid  a  dividend  of  about 
25  per  cent. 

TRAIN  SERVICE  TO  CALCETA. 

Train  service  has  been  established  on  the  Bahia  to  Quito  Railway, 
between  the  port  of  Bahia  de  Caraquez  and  the  station  of  (’alceta,  with 
intermediate  stops  at  Avispero,  Tambo,  Tosagua,  and  Estancilla. 
Trains  leave  Bahia  at  7  a.  m.  and  reach  Calceta  at  11  a.  m.,  returning 
on  the  same  day  at  1.30  p.  m.  and  arriving  at  Bahia  at  5  o’clock  p.  m. 
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EXTENSION  OF  TRAMWAY  LINE  IN  GUAYAQUIL. 

The  municipality  of  Guayaquil  has  granted  permission  to  the  street 
railway  company  of  that  city  to  extend  its  line  from  the  dockyard 
through  Artesanos  to  Quito  Street,  and  thence  to  Aguirre  Street. 
This  places  into  easy  access  with  Guayaquil  a  growing  suburb  of  that 
city. 

IMPROVEMENT  ON  MACHALA  TO  PUERTO  BOLIVAR  RAILWAY. 

The  Federal  Government  has  recently  spent  100,000  sucres  ($50,000) 
for  repairs  on  the  roadbed  of  the  Machala  to  Puerto  Bolivar  Railway. 
This  short  line  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Ecuador  and  is  of  particular 
importance,  as  it  affords  a  safe  and  quick  outlet  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
for  the  products  of  the  fertile  country  through  which  it  passes. 

MANTA  TO  SANTA  ANA  RAILWAY. 

Pablo  Gonzenbach,  constructing  engineer  of  the  railway  from  Manta 
to  Santa  Ana,  Province  of  Manabi,  has  recently  been  granted  the 
franking  privilege  over  the  Government  telegraph  lines  of  Ecuador. 
It.  is  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  assist  and  expedite  in  every 
way  possible  the  work  of  construction  on  this  railway,  inasmuch  as 
the  section  of  country  which  it  traverses  will  benefit  by  railway  com¬ 
munication  with  a  Pacific  coast  port.  The  extension  and  completion 
of  the  line  wdll  doubtless  mean  increased  prosperity  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  zones  through  which  it  will  pass  and  insure  a  more  rapid 
exj)loitation  and  development  of  the  immense  natural  resources  of 
this  productive  region  of  the  Republic. 


MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  ESTRADA  CABRERA. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  just  received  a  copy  of  the  annual 
message  which  President  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  of  Guatemala 
presented  to  the  National  Legislative  Assembly  on  March  1,  1911. 
We  give  below  the  salient  features  of  this  important  document,  an 
exponent  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Republic  and  the  progi’ess 
achieved  during  the  period  of  1910, 

With  reference  to  the  cordial  relations  maintained  with  the  nations 
of  the  world,  the  President  says: 

The  relations  of  the  Republic  with  the  powerful  American  Union  have  been  main¬ 
tained  upon  a  basis  of  the  most  perfect  harmony,  and  it  is  gratifying  for  me  to  report 
that  to  accomplish  this  the  American  Legation  accredited  before  my  Government 
and  the  Guatemalan  Legation  in  Washington  have  contributed  in  an  efficient  manner. 
With  the  other  nations  the  relations  have  continued  on  friendly  and  cordial  terms, 
and  the  Government  has  expressed  its  sympathy  whenever  an  important  event  has 
filled  a  country  with  joy  or  sunk  it  in  sorrow. 
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Speaking  of  the  satisfactory  health  conditions  now  prevailing  in 
the  country,  President  Estrada  Cabrera  quotes  as  a  proof  of  his 
assertion  that  during  the  3’ear  the  number  of  births  was  74,498, 
as  against  35,077  deaths,  making  a  net  increase  of  39,421  in  the 
population. 

The  registration  of  deeds  in  1910  reached  a  total  which  shows  an  in¬ 
creased  activity  in  the  real  estate  transactions  of  the  Republic.  The 
total  value  of  the  realty  transfers  amounted  to  $10,169,300.70  gold, 
distributed  as  follows:  Real  estate  transfers,  $1,884,392.10;  mortgages 
on  real  estate,  $4,319,529.30;  mortgages  canceled,  $3,965,379.30. 

The  gross  fiscal  revenues  were  ^51,571,440.69,  as  compared  with 
^49,239,722.93  in  1909,  or  an  increase  of  ?'2,.331,717.76. 

The  disbursements  for  1910  aggregated  P45,959,410.07,  of  which 
^^17, 358, 293. 67  w'ere  expended  in  the  administration  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  !P28,60 1,1 16.40  for  the  service  of  the  public  debt. 

The  president  states  that  the  development  of  agriculture  has  been 
constantly  before  his  attention,  and  asserts  that  his  efforts  have  not 
been  in  vain,  as  the  results  thus  far  obtained  are  most  gratifying. 

The  postal  service  has  also  been  attended  to  and  improved.  The 
total  number  of  postal  pieces  circulated  during  the  period  was 
9,069,705,  and  the  revenues  exceeded  those  of  1909  in  ^266,769.96. 
The  national  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  were  likewise  improved 
and  extended  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the  service. 

Concerning  the  railroads,  the  message  says: 

It  is  with  gratification  that  I  inform  you  that  on  November  2  last  the  work  of  construc¬ 
tion  was  inaugurated  on  the  Guatemalan  section  of  the  Pan  American  Railroad,  which, 
as  the  concessionares  affirm,  will  be  completed  toward  the  latter  part  of  1912  So 
evident  is  the  importance  of  this  work  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it. 
Also,  on  the  same  date,  the  construction  of  the  line  that  will  connect  Quezaltenango 
with  the  Central  Railroad  was  started,  and  upon  its  completion  that  city  will  be  in 
direct  communication  with  the  northern  zone,  with  the  Atlantic,  and  with  the  Pan 
American  Railway.  The  railroad  traffic  during  the  year  had  a  considerable  increase, 
w’hich  is  a  convincing  proof  that  commerce  and  agriculture  are  constantly  progressing. 

In  regard  to  public  instruction,  the  message  show's  that  this  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  the  Government  has  continued,  as  in  former  years, 
to  receive  the  closest  attention  of  President  Cabrera.  In  the  1,670 
primary  and  secondary  schools  the  attendance  during  the  year  was 
over  54,000,  wdth  the  following  increases  over  the  preceding  year: 
schools,  254;  pupils  registered,  7,019;  pupils  examined,  8,382. 

TRADE  HINTS. 

According  to  reports  from  George  A.  Bucklin,  Jr.,  the  United 
States  Consul  General  at  Guatemala  City,  there  is  considerable 
activity  in  construction  and  building  in  his  district.  This  should 
afford  an  opportunity  for  business  in  cements  and  various  kinds  of 
building  materials. 


HAITI 


OPENING  OF  NEW  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  HAITI. 


An  event  of  national  importance  to  the  Republic  of  Haiti  took 
place  at  Port-au-Prince,  the  capital,  on  March  8,  when  the  new 
Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  was  formally  inaugurated.  There 
were  present  at  the  exercises  Gen.  Antoine  F.  C.  Simon,  President 
of  the  Republic,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  House,  and  Senate,  and 
a  large  gathering  of  other  distinguished  officials. 

The  bank  opened  its  doors  for  the  transaction  of  business  on 
March  2,  but  as  the  President  was  unable  to  be  present  at  that  time 
the  formal  official  opening  was  postponed  until  March  8.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  artistically  decorated  for  the  occasion,  the  French,  German, 
and  American  flags  forming  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  scheme  of 
decoration. 

Piesident  Simon  was  received  by  Mr.  C.  Campagne,  the  acting 
director  of  the  bank,  who  delivered  an  address  setting  forth  the 
program  and  purposes  of  the  institution.  Other  speeches  were 
made  by  Mr.  Murat  Claude,  the  Secretary  of  Finance,  and  Mr. 
Re.musat  Pierre,  Special  Bank  ('ommissioner  for  the  Government 
of  Haiti. 


INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT  BERTRAND. 

The  National  Congress  of  Honduras,  having  accepted  the  resigna¬ 
tion  tendered  by  Gen.  Miguel  R.  Davila  as  President  of  the  Republic, 
Dr.  Francisco  Bertrand  was  designated  to  fill  the  unexpired  con¬ 
stitutional  term,  in  the  capacity  of  Provisional  President.  The 
inauguration  of  Dr.  Bertrand  took  place  on  March  28,  1911,  with 
imposing  ceremonies,  on  which  occasion  Gen.  Davila  delivered  the 
following  address: 

Mr.  Provisional  President:  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Honduras  a  settle¬ 
ment  by  arbitration  has  been  given  to  a  civil  war  that  threatened  to  be  a  cruel  and 
protracted  struggle.  The  Government  that  I  represent,  foreseeing  the  serious  results 
which  a  continuance  of  the  war  would  have  meant  to  the  Republic,  directed  its  efforts 
to  preventing  bloodshed.  Under  the  country’s  present  circumstances,  1  believe  that 
it  is  neither  human  nor  patriotic  to  sacrifice  innocent  lives  in  fratricidal  strifes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  opportunity  of  even  alluding  to  the  work  done  by  my 
Government.  There  will  be  occasion  later  on  to  have  it  recorded  with  more  delibera- 
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tioD,  when  it  may  be  neceeeary  to  establish  the  truth  of  events.  In  these  moments  oi 
conciliation,  all  partisan  feelings  should  be  erased,  and  the  national  sentiment  should 
animate  the  hearts  of  all.  We  are  all  Hondureans,  and  our  internal  dissensions  have 
annihilated,  during  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  national  energies.  As  citizens  of  the 
same  country,  it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  work  for  its  regeneration. 

The  conferences  of  Puerto  Cort6s  have  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  peace  and  concord. 
It  is  thus  that  I  now  deliver  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  not  to  the  armed  victor, 
but  to  the  friend  of  the  Hondureans,  to  the  citizen  who  will  insure  the  political  sta¬ 
bility.  And  the  chief  executive  and  his  cooperators  will  not  abandon  the  country, 
as  the  vanquished,  seeking  safety  beyond  the  frontiers.  VV-e  are  all,  whether  in  private 
or  public  life,  under  obligation  to  help  toward  strengthening  social  tranquillity. 

The  I.«gislative  Congress  puts  you  in  possession  of  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  State. 
That  is  to  say,  an  expression  of  the  national  will  places  in  your  hands  the  destinies  of 
the  country.  We  have  confidence  in  you,  because  you  represent  the  interests  and 
the  common  aspirations  of  the  Hondurean  nation.  As  all  other  things,  patriotism 
has  its  own  aspects  and  moments.  On  some  occasion,  it  may  require  the  sacrifice  of 
blood;  on  others,  the  pacific  self-devotion  of  men.  Honduras  needs  peace  by  all 
means,  it  being  the  only  condition  that  will  satisfactorily  solve  its  future. 

A  new  period  has  begun  for  Honduras.  The  blood  of  brothers  will  never  be  shed 
again,  and  work  will  be  our  best  domestic  struggle.  It  behooves  you,  Mr.  President, 
to  initiate  this  new  era;  and  if,  as  I  believe,  all  the  citizens  will  cheerfully  render  their 
assistance  to  efface  political  hatred  and  strengthen  peace,  your  task  will  be  less  diflS- 
cult  and  your  efforts,  crowned  by  good  success,  will  win  the  eternal  gratitude  of  the 
people. 

The  Provisional  President,  Dr.  Bertrand,  responded  with  these 
remarks: 

Sir;  It  is  true  that  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  a  civil  war  has  been  ended  by  a 
peace  conference.  The  voice  of  patriotism  has  overpowered  everything;  and  we 
Hondureans  continue  to-day  pursuing  our  pacific  labors,  thus  showing  that,  though 
small  in  territory,  the  great  ideals  of  humanity  find  an  ever  wide  field  in  our  hearts. 

As  to  your  administration,  this  is  not,  indeed,  the  proper  time  to  judge  it;  but  you 
may  have  faith  in  the  impartial  history,  whose  function  it  is  to  purify  facts  and  to 
give  the  persons  who  have  had  participation  therein  the  place  that  they  deserve. 
That  history  will  undoubtedly  record  among  the  most  notable  events  of  your  adminis¬ 
tration  the  fact  that  you  have  been  the  initiator  of  peace. 

It  is  gratifying  for  me  to  state  before  my  compatriots,  that  I  receive  the  presidency 
of  the  Republic  from  the  hands  of  the  august  national  representation;  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  among  the  Hondureans,  there  are  not  to-day  victors  nor  vanquished  ones.  Con¬ 
sequently,  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  my  countrymen  will  assist  me  efficiently  in 
strengthening  public  tranquility,  and  that  the  work  of  my  administration  will  be,  as 
I  wish,  beneficial  to  the  nation. 

I  realize  that  the  present  condition  of  the  Republic  is  a  difficult  one;  but  the  mission 
with  which  I  am  intrusted  being  one  of  peace  and  concord,  as  a  citizen  I  can  not 
decline  it.  I  am  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  honest  fulfillment  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  which  now  bind  me  to  the  people. 

Honorable  representatives,  you,  who  have  won  the  gratitude  of  the  people  for  your 
services  in  past  emergencies,  will  convey  to  your  constituents  my  promise  to  work 
unceasingly  for  the  real  national  interests;  and  1  beg  you  to  tell  them  that  my  admin¬ 
istration  will  use  all  its  energies  and  resources  toward  the  advancement  of  our  beloved 
country. 

Gentlemen,  now  that  the  civil  war  is  ended,  let  our  lips  utter  one  single  cry:  “Long 
live  the  Republic.” 
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EXPORTS  FROM  TEOUCIGALFA  TO  UNITED  STATES,  1910. 

Arminius  T.  Haeberle,  the  United  States  Consul  at  Tegucigalpa, 
submits  the  following  figures  of  the  declared  exports  to  the  United 
States  for  1909  and  1910,  representing  an  increase  of  over  40  per  cent : 


Declared  exports  to  the  United  States. 


Articles.  | 

1910  ! 

1909 

Articles.  1 

j 

1910 

1909 

$30,896 

1  4,402 

1  6,440 
2,031 
199.788 
!  7,215 
i  8.384 

$70,276 

3,996 

$627,504 

2,233 

33,489 

13,459 

1,319 

937,160 

$2,303 

. : 

9,121 

3,009 

669,209 

Cyanide  products . 

Coined  silver . 

Hides,  poisoned . 

576,150  ’ 

4.354 

All  other  articles . 

Total . 
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CONSULAR  TRADE  REPORTS  OF  MEXICO. 


The  Government  of  Mexico  has  decided  to  publish  a  Monthly  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  Consular  Trade  Reports,  according  to  advices  received  from 
the  United  States  consul  at  Nuevo  Laredo.  One  of  the  features  of 
this  bulletin  will  be  a  section  devoted  to  commercial  advertisements, 
classified  in  alphabetical  order,  and  published  free  of  charge  subject 
to  certain  conditions. 


GUANO  CONCESSION. 


Mr.  Aurelio  Sandoval  has  secured  from  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  a  10-year  concession  for  the  extraction  of  guano,  phosphate, 
and  lime  sulphate  from  the  islands  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  California 
between  parallel  22°  and  the  United  States  boundary.  The  conces- 
sionuire  shall  pay  the  Government  75  cents  Mexican  currency  per 
ton  extracted. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

According  to  consular  advices  received  from  the  various  States  of 
Mexico,  the  trade  with  the  United  States  continues  firm  and  on  the 
increase.  During  the  year  1910,  the  district  of  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz 
imported  from  the  United  States  goods  valued  at  $4,910,079,  an 
amount  representing  nearly  95  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  the 
State.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $500,353. 
The  declared  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  State  of 
Aguascalientes  amounted  to  $11,600,386. 

IMPORT  OF  COAL  AT  TAMPICO. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  there  were  imported 
at  Tampico  210,686  tons  of  coal  as  compared  with  132,032  tons  for 
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the  preceding  year.  Nearly  all  the  coal  imported  is  consumed  by 
the  national  railways.  Of  the  total  imports  of  coal  it  is  estimated 
that  about  75  per  cent  comes  from  the  United  States. 

UNITED  STATES  CAPITAL  IN  SINALOA. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Mazatlan  has  recently  submitted  a 
list  of  the  American  mining  investments  in  his  consular  district.  The 
report  shows  a  total  of  American  capital  amounting  to  $10,085,000. 

EXPLOITATION  OF  MINERAL  WEALTH. 

An  interesting  report  from  Clarence  A.  Miller,  the  United 
States  consul  at  Tampico,  indicates  great  activity  at  present  in  the 
development  of  the  oil  regions  in  his  district. 

United  States  Consul  Wilbert  L.  Bonnet  reports  that  in  number 
and  area  there  are  more  quicksilver  claims  in  San  Luis  Potosi  than 
any  other  State  in  Mexico,  and  that  recently  a  shipment  of  400 
flasks  of  quicksilver  (26,000  pounds)  was  sent  to  New  York. 

From  George  B.  Schmucker,  the  American  consul  at  Ensenada, 
Lower  California,  comes  the  statement  that  the  sulphur  deposits 
situated  in  his  district  should  offer  a  profitable  field  for  development. 

A  comprehensive  report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State  of 
Chiapas  has  recently  been  submitted  by  Albert  W.  Brickwood, 
the  United  States  consul  at  that  post. 

MINING  IN  SONORA. 

The  State  of  Sonora  has  at  present  6,000  mining  estates,  divided 
into  130,000  mines  producing  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead.  During 
the  last  year  1,124  mining  claims  were  registered,  covering  24,000 
mines.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  product  of  Sonora  for  1909-10 
was  20,000,000  pesos  ($9,960,000  U.  S.  gold). 

IRRIGATION  IN  ZACATECAS. 

The  State  government  of  Zacatecas  is  to  build  a  large  dam  in  El 
Salto  Creek,  5  kilometers  from  Villa  del  Refugio.  The  basin  will  have 
a  capacity  of  2,000,000  cubic  meters  of  water,  sufficient  to  irrigate 
400  hectares  of  land.  The  work  of  construction  will  be  started 
shortly,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  entire  project  will  be  completed 
within  three  years. 

IRRIGATION  WORKS  IN  CHAPALA. 

Tlie  Mexican  Government  has  agreed  to  loan  to  the  Chapala 
Hydroelectric  and  Irrigation  Company  the  sum  of  3,000,000  pesos 
($1,494,000  U.  S.  gold)  to  continue  the  irrigation  works  in  Chapala. 
The  company  will  thus  be  enabled  to  complete  the  project  within 
one  year.  The  works  will  consist  of  draining  the  Chapala  Lake  and 
building  a  large  basin  for  the  waters  diverted  therefrom.  The  ilis- 
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tribution  of  the  waters  shall  be  effected  by  means  of  an  extensive 
system  of  canals,  with  the  necessary  pumps  and  hydraulic  apparatus. 
The  total  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated  at  10,000,000  pesos 
($4,980,000  U.  S.  gold). 

CURATIVE  PROPERTIES  OF  PULQUE. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  Mr.  A. 
Donaldson  Smith,  the  United  States  consul  at  Aguascalientes,  calls 
attention  to  the  curative  effect  on  certain  forms  of  kidney  diseases 
of  drinking  large  quantities  of  fresh  pulque.  He  writes : 

During  the  last  10  months  several  Americans  have  come  to  this  town  suffering  from 
kidney  trouble,  and  in  each  case,  after  seven  or  eight  weeks’  treatment,  have  gone 
away  pronouncing  themselves  cured.  I  believe  the  pulque  treatment  alone,  or 
certainly  the  drinking  of  fresh  pulque,  combined  with  a  short  residence  in  Aguas¬ 
calientes,  is  worthy  of  scientific  investigation.  Only  the  sweet,  fresh  pulque  seems 
to  have  a  beneficial  effect.  I  have  traveled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  and 
nowhere  have  I  found  such  a  perfect  and  equable  climate  as  is  to  be  enjoyed  here 
the  year  around. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE  TO  MEXICO. 

Unofficial  reports  announce  that  a  new  steamship  line,  known  as 
the  Mexican  Fruit  and  Transportation  Company  has  been  organized 
at  Los  Angeles  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a  passenger  and  freight 
service  between  Manzanillo,  Mexico,  and  San  Diego  and  San  Pedro, 
California. 

RAILROAD  FROM  CAMACHO  TO  MAZAPIL. 

Preparations  are  now  being  made  looking  toward  an  early  start 
in  the  construction  of  the  projected  railroad  from  Camacho,  Zaca¬ 
tecas,  eastward  to  Mazapil,  according  to  the  United  States  consul 
at  Saltillo. 

At  present  a  tram  line  of  24-inch  gauge  is  being  constructed  from 
La  Paz  station  on  the  Coahuila  and  Pacific  division  of  the  national 
lines. 
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President  Juan  J.  Estrada,  of  Nicaragua,  has  reorganized  his 
Cabinet  and  announces  the  following  changes:  Secretary  of  In¬ 
terior,  Justice  and  Police,  Gen.  Jose  MarIa  Moncada;  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Instruction,  Sr.  Don  Salvador  Calder6n 
R.;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  Sr.  Don  Adolfo 
DIaz;  Secretary  of  War  and  Marine,  Gen.  Don  Luis  Mena;  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Promotion  and  Public  Works,  Sr.  Don  Pedro  JoaquIn 
Chamorro. 


BIDS  FOR  PANAMA-DA  VXD  RAILROAD. 

The  Government  of  Panama  has  issued  a  call  for  bids  for  the 
construction  of  the  Panama-David  Railroad,  with  branch  lines  to 
Los  Santos  Province  and  the  town  of  Anton,  described  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  bids  in  the  United  States  must  be  presented  not  later  than 
3  p.  m.,  June  30,  1911,  at  any  of  the  following  consulates  of  Panama: 
18  Broadway,  New  York  City;  906  Commercial  Place,  New  Orleans; 
Suite  141  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago.  Further  information  and  par¬ 
ticulars  regarding  the  bids,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by  applying  directly 
to  above  consulates. 

RATIFICATION  OF  HAGUE  CONVENTIONS. 

The  Government  of  Panama  has  ratified  the  conventions  concluded 
at  the  Second  International  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  June 
15  to  October  16,  1907.  The  ratification  bears  the  date  of  January 
23,  1911,  but  was  not  published  in  the  “Gaceta  Oficial”  until  March 
11,  1911. 

RATIFICATION  OF  RIO  JANEIRO  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  “Gaceta  Oficial”  of  Panama  for  March  10, 1911,  publishes  the 
text  of  the  legislative  act  approving  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Third  Conference  of  American  States  held  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  1906. 


PATENT  AND  TRADE-MARK  LAW  AMENDED. 

The  “Gaceta  Oficial”  of  Panama  for  March  4,  1911,  contains  a 
law  of  the  legislative  assembly,  amending  the  act  regulating  the 
registration  of  patents  and  trade-marks  in  the  Republic.  Among 
other  important  changes  is  one  empowering  the  Executive  to  reduce 
at  his  discretion  the  term  of  any  patent  whose  registration  is  sought 
to  15,  10,  or  5  years. 

IMPORT  TARIFF  CHANGES. 

A  presidential  decree  under  date  of  January  23,  1911,  provides  for 
the  following  increases  in  the  import  duties  of  the  Republic  to  become 
effective  on  May  1,  1911: 

The  duty  on  silks  of  all  kinds,  jewelry,  furniture,  silver  or  plated 
tableware,  and  perfumery  is  raised  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  all  other  articles  comprised  in  class  2  of 
the  law  of  July  5,  1904,  is  raised  from  10  per  cent  to  12^  per  cent  ad 
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valorem,  with  the  exception  of  flour,  lard,  rice,  and  corn,  the  rate  j 

on  these  remaining  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  ! 

Class  2  of  the  tariff  referred  to  above  comprises  all  articles,  with  I 

the  exception  of  those  contained  in  the  free  list  and  those  subject  to 
special  rates  of  duty,  such  as  live  animals,  salt,  tobacco,  coffee,  ^ 

matches,  and  opium.  1 

FOREIGN  TRADE,  FIRST  HALF,  1910. 

The  “Boletin  de  Estadistica,”  No.  19,  of  Panama,  recently  issued,  ! 

contains  a  detailed  statement  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1910.  Compared  with  the  corresponding 
figures  for  1909,  the  total  exchange  of  trade  has  increased  nearly  25 
per  cent.  I 


1 

First  half,  j 
1910. 

First  half, 
1909. 

$914,987.82  I 
5,126,161.78 

$728,401.11 

3,982,924.29 

6.041.149.60  { 

4,711,325.40 

The  following  details  show  the  exports  and  imports,  classified  by 
merchandise  and  countries,  for  the  first  half  of  1910  as  compared 
with  the  first  half  of  1909: 


IMPORTS  BY  PRODUCTS. 


Merchandise.  j 

! 

First  half,  1 
1910. 

1 

First  half, 
1909. 

$897,660.11 
1,318,369.70 
553,597.92 
922,381.01 
254.285.41 
391,. 306. 30 

87, 162. 14 
124,275.86 

19.261.94 

27.657.95 
530,194.44 

$713,08:3.90 
1.064,  .‘>30.48 
478,428.11 
714,157.58 
162, 166. 98 
302,336.44 
51,668.40 
104,648.41 
23,548.22 

1  19,068.65 

i  349,287.12 

Total . 

5. 126, 161. 78 

1  3,982.924.29 

IMPORTS,  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN. 


Country.  j 

First  half, 
1910.  1 

First  half, 
1909. 

M,  980,370. 18  1 
1,018,517.05  1 
528,362.49 
157,691.64  I 

83.736.30  , 
46,754.43 
85,932.91  i 

80.758.30  I 
49,691.41  i 
94,347.07  , 

$2,394,607.70 
656,069.71 
462,275.65 
137,718.61 
102,768.70 
52,515.73 
50,573. 12 
71,412.47 

54,982.40 

5.126,161.78 

3,982,924.29 
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EXPORTS,  BY  PRODUCTS, 


Merchandise. 

First  hall, 
1910. 

First  half, 
1909. 

*84,517.22 

76,688.73 

753,781.87 

*56,538.60 

56,849.82 

610,618.99 

4,393.70 

728.401.11 

1 

914,987. 82 

i 

EXPORTS,  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  DESTINATION. 


Country. 

First  hail, 
1910. 

First  hail. 
1909. 

*3.3,552.41 

*39,227.90 

971.00 

602,989.64 

500.00 

2,900.«) 

79,180.57 

912.00 

1,720.(X) 

728.401. 11 

791,719.43 

1,5,30.00 
88. 185. 98 

Total .  . 

914,987.82 

COLONIZATION  CONTRACT. 

An  important  contract  with  the  Government  of  Panama  grants  to 
Mr.  Albert  Voigh,  an  American  citizen,  free  of  charge,  25,000 
hectares  of  unappropriated  public  lands  in  the  Chiriqui  Province, 
between  the  Chiriqui  Viejo  River  and  the  boundary  with  Costa  Rica, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  consisting  of  500  American  families. 
The  concessionaire  agrees  to  build,  at  his  expense,  roads  and  bridges 
necessary  to  afford  the  colony  convenient  communication.  The  land 
granted  shall  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  between  which  a  town 
is  to  be  built.  All  machinery  and  materials  imported  for  the  colony 
shall  be  exempt  from  customs  duties. 

PANAMA  RAILROAD  EARNINGS. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  and  the  Panama 
Railroad  Steamship  Co.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910, 
recently  published  in  the  Sixty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  amounted  to  $6,100,788.83,  as  compared  with 
$5,715,517.16  for  the -fiscal  year  1909,  an  increase  of  $385,271.67. 
The  operating  expenses  aggregated  $4,358,426.92,  as  compared 
with  $3,699,678.60  for  1909,  an  increase  of  $658,748.32,  making  a 
decrease  in  the  earnings  over  operating  expenses  of  $273,476.65. 
The  net  income  for  the  12  months  was  $1,254,777.80,  as  against 
$1,522,780.45  for  the  preceding  year. 

DARIEN  RAILROAD  CONCESSION. 

The  “Gaceta  Oficial”  of  Panama  for  March  13,  1911,  publishes 
the  text  of  a  contract  whereby  Mr.  Augusto  Drink  is  authorized  to 
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build  and  operate  a  railroad  line  which,  starting  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Piflas  River,  in  the  Darien  region,  Chepigana  district,  shall  terminate 
at  a  point  near  the  town  of  Santa  Maria  del  Real,  on  the  left  shore 
of  the  Tuira  River.  The  term  of  the  concession  is  75  years.  The  con¬ 
cessionaire  may  import  free  of  duty  all  implements,  machinery, 
rails,  rolling  stock,  tools,  and  other  materials  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  of  the  line. 


CONSULAR  APPOINTMENTS. 

According  to  advices  from  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  the  Republic, 
Lieut.  Col.  Pedro  Mendoza  has  been  appointed  Consul  General  of 
Paraguay  at  Bolivia.  Lieut.  Col.  Maulio  Schenone  has  been  made 
Inspector  General  of  the  consulates  of  Paraguay. 

POSTPONEMENT  OF  CENTENARY  CELEBRATIONS. 

The  Senate  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  has  decided  to  postpone 
indefinitely  the  centenary  celebrations  which  were  to  have  been  held 
throughout  the  country  during  the  present  year. 

FOREIGN  MILITARY  INSTRUCTOR. 

The  Government  of  Paraguay  has  arranged  with  Maximiliano 
JoFRE,  a  captain  of  artillery  in  the  Chilean  army,  to  act  as  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Paraguayan  army.  Capt.  Jofre  will  be  commissioned 
with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

NEW  DIRECTOR  OF  NATIONAL  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  Juan  O’Leary  has  been  named  director  of  the  National  College 
at  Asuncion,  Paraguay.  The  new  director  is  a  popular  and  able 
educator,  highly  respected  in  educational  circles  of  the  Republic. 
With  his  practical  experience  and  prestige  as  a  teacher,  this  useful 
institution  will  now  enter  upon  a  period  of  increased  activity,  which 
will  enable  it  to  extend  its  broadening  influences  throughout  the 
Republic. 

MERCANTILE  BANK  DIVIDENDS. 

At  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  Paraguay, 
to  be  held  April  28,  it  is  expected  that  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent  will 
be  announced  for  the  year  1910,  the  same  as  for  the  year  preceding. 
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TOBACCO  DEPOSITS  AT  AQBICULTUIIAL  BANK. 

A  new  regulation  governing  the  deposit  of  tobacco  crops  has 
recently  become  operative.  The  Agricultural  Bank  (Banco  Agricola) , 
in  conjunction  with  the  Executive,  has  announced  that  hereafter  they 
will  not  receive  into  their  deposits,  before  the  1st  of  April  of  each  year, 
any  tobacco  of  the  new  season’s  crop,  nor  with  the  Department  of 
Inspection  examine  any  before  that  date.  This  new  ruling  will  keep 
the  leaf  from  becoming  heated  and  deteriorating  the  quality  of 
tobacco  exported. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  AT  ASUNCION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  press  recently  held  in 
the  office  of  the  “Daily  Monitor”  at  Asuncion,  a  press  association 
was  organized.  Dr.  Cipriano  Ibanez,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  governing  board  of  the  association. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1910. 

The  only  declared  exports  from  Paraguay  to  the  United  States 
during  1909  and  1910,  according  to  consular  advices  from  Asuncion, 
were  oil  of  petitgrain  and  one  shipment  of  undressed  furs,  valued  as 
follows : 


1909  ; 

1910 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Kurs,  undressed . i 

Oil  of  petitgrain .  16,128 

124,767 

13,913 

$1,393 

23,663 

Total .  16,128 

24,767 

;  13,913 

25,056 

Of  importations  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1910  the 
new  lines  of  merchandise  especially  noticeable  are  railroad  materials, 
agricultural  implements,  school  desks,  and  toilet  preparations. 


TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES  OF  PARAGUAY. 

Cornelius  Ferris,  Jr.,  the  United  States  Consul  at  Asuncion, 
has  recently  submitted  a  comprehensive  report  dealing,  in  part,  with 
the  transportation  facilities  of  the  Republic,  from  which  the  following 
information  is  quoted: 

The  regular  means  of  approach  to  Paraguay  is  from  Monteviedo  and  Buenos  Aires 
by  way  of  the  Plata,  Parana,  and  Paraguay  Rivers.  The  distance  from  the  latter 
city  to  Asuncion  is  1,100  miles.  Three  transportation  companies  maintain  regular 
lines  of  steamers  between  the  River  Plate  ports  and  Asuncion.  The  Mihanovich 
Line  runs  two  passenger  steamers  a  week,  making  the  trip  up  the  river  usually  in  five 
days  and  down  in  fom.  The  first-class  fare  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion  by  this  line 
is  $42.46  American  money.  From  Asuncion  to  Buenos  Aires  the  fare  is  $33.97.  This 
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line  also  has  a  large  fleet  of  freight  steamers  running  between  Buenos' Aires  and  Asun¬ 
cion.  The  Lloyd  Brazilero  Line  runs  a  passenger  and  freight  steamer  about  every  15 
days  from  Montevideo  to  Oorumba,  Brazil,  about  five  days’  journey  above  Asuncion, 
the  boat  calling  at  Asuncion.  The  Marina  Mercante  Argentina  Line^has  five  steamers 
running  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion,  one  of  which  carries  passengers  and 
makes  the  trip  every  28  days.  The  first-class  passenger  fare  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
Asuncion  on  that  boat  is  $22.50.  The  time  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion  on  the 
Marina  Mercante  Argentina  Line  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  traffic  handled 
at  intermediate  points.  From  Asuncion  to  Buenos  Aires  the  time  is  from  four  to 
five  days. 

Freight  traffic  on  the  river  is  subject  to  some  irregularity  on  account  of  the  varying 
depth  of  the  channel;  nor  are  there  well-defined  seasons  of  high  and  low  water.  As 
all  steamers  carrying  freight  to  this  point  are  obliged  to  navigate  the  broad  estuary  of 
the  River  Plate  they  must  have  certain  nautical,  seagoing  properties.  When  freight 
enough  is  produced  at  interior  points  on  this  river  system  to  provide  traffic  without 
going  to  the  River  Plate,  the  Mississippi  River  type  of  steamboat  should  find  a  great 
field  of  usefulness  here.  As  it  is,  steamers  running  to  Asuncion,  and  even  to  Corumba, 
draw  6  to  8  feet  of  water.  When  the  river  is  high  steamers  drawing  from  11  to  14  feet 
go  as  far  as  Corumba,  about  800  miles  north  of  here.  During  the  writer’s  residence 
of  16  months  in  Asuncion  there  has  rarely  been  more  than  an  8-foot  channel  to  Ascun- 
cion;  much  of  the  time  it  has  been  below  that  depth.  The  combination  rail  and  boat 
passenger  service  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion  has  never  been  found  practi¬ 
cable;  the  discomforts^,  of  the  accommodations  afforded,  and  the  troublesome  connec¬ 
tions  and  transfers,  far  more  than  offsetting  the  slight  saving  of  time. 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY  EXTENSION. 

The  extension  of  the  Trans-Paraguayan  Railway  marks  one  of 
the  most  important  undertakings  in  the  development  of  the  Republic. 
At  present  the  main  line  of  this  road  has  been  constructed  from  Santos, 
Brazil,  to  a  point  near  the  celebrated  Iguazu  Falls  on  the  Iguazu 
River,  but  the  proposed  extension  will  lead  it  tlirough  the  great 
quebracho,  or  ironwood,  districts  of  Paraguay,  Argentina,  and 
Bolivia.  It  will  also  place  these  countries  into  direct  railway  com¬ 
munication  with  Brazil  and  Chile.  Not  only  will  the  great  tracts 
of  quebracho  and  other  timber  lands  be  benefited,  but  extensive  zones 
of  rich  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  will  be  thrown  open  to  settle¬ 
ment  and  cultivation. 

The  proposed  extension  will  also  cross  a  number  of  important 
navigable  rivers  which,  with  their  numerous  tributaries,  penetrate 
vast  areas  of  only  partially  explored  or  wholly  unexplored  countries. 

The  railway  will  also  tap  the  productive  yerba  mat6  region  of  the 
Upper  Parana  River,  and,  traversing  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  will 
arrive  at  Villa  Hayes,  a  bustling  port  on  the  Paraguay  River.  From 
this  point  the  extended  railway  will  enter  the  i)artially  explored 
Chaco  territory  noted  the  world  over  for  its  abounding  forests  of 
ironwood. 

The  completion  of  the  proposed  extension  will  place  Paraguay  and 
Brazil  into  rail  communication  with  the  port  of  Antofagasta,  Chile, 
and  with  the  great  railway  system  of  Bolivia  and  southern  Peru. 


CITSTOMS  RECEIPTS  IN  1910. 


In  1910  customs  receipts  to  the  amount  of  £1,017,488,657  were 
collected  from  the  following  ports: 


Pounds  sterling. 

Payta .  50,598,628 

Eten .  28,984,336 


Pacaemayo 

Salaverry.. 

Callao . 

Pisco . 

Mollendo.. 
Ilo . 


17,  720, 189 
37, 307, 221 
702, 884,  732 
24, 521,  648 
146,710,029 
8,  761, 874 


MUNICIPAL  LOAN. 


1, 017, 488, 657 


The  municipality  of  Lima  has  been  authorized  to  borrow  £6,000, 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  payment  of  debts  contracted  by  the 
municipal  council  up  to  December  31,  1910. 


TAX  LIST  OF  MINES. 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  ordered  that  there  be  published  a 
list  of  the  mines  of  the  Republic  subject  to  taxation  during  the  firet 
half  of  1911,  and  to  include  the  mines  which  paid  taxes  for  the  last 
half  of  1910.  The  list  will  be  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  Lima, 
and  a  thousand  separate  copies  will  be  printed  by  the  Government 
for  distribution. 


MILTTART  SCHOOL  AT  CHORILLOS. 

The  Military  School  at  Chorillos,  a  suburb  of  Lima,  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and  training  officers  for  the 
Peruvian  army.  A  thorough  course  of  instruction,  divided  into  two 
classes,  is  provided.  From  the  graduates  of  the  first  class  are  chosen 
the  higher  officers,  while  corporals  and  sei^eants  are  appointed  from 
the  graduates  of  the  second  class. 

DISTINCTION  FOR  DR.  CORREA. 

The  National  Geographic  Society  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  recently 
elected  to  honorary  membership  Dr.  Carlos  Larrabure  y  Correa, 
the  distinguished  historian  and  geographer  of  Peru. 

PERU  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  MUSIC. 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Italy  to  participate  in  the  International  Congress  of 
Music,  to  be  held  in  Rome  during  April  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Italian  independence. 
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MONUMENT  TO  PERUVIAN  AVIATOR. 

The  Peruvian  Congress  has  appropriated  $20,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  in  memory  of  Jorge  Chavez,  the  celebrated  Peruvian 
aviator  who  lost  his  life  while  crossing  the  Alps  in  an  aeroplane. 
The  monument  is  to  be  erected  in  the  city  of  Domodossola,  Italy, 
where  the  unfortunate  accident  occurred. 

NEW  VANADIUM  DEPOSITS. 

Extensive  asbestos  and  vanadium  deposits  have  been  recently 
discovered  at  Humalies,  near  Hu&naco.  It  is  reported  that  these 
minerals  are  distributed  over  a  mining  zone  of  considerable  extent 
adjacent  to  the  place  where  the  disco veiy  was  made,  and  that  a  syn¬ 
dicate  is  being  organized  to  develop  them. 

EXPLORATION  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LORETO. 

The  Federal  Government,  ever  ready  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
operations  of  reliable  parties  in  the  opening  up  and  development  of 
new  territory  in  the  Republic,  has,  in  conformity  with  a  departmental 
decree,  commissioned  Capt.  Juan  Manuel  Ontaneda,  chief  of  the 
Hydrographic  Office  in  Lima,  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
geography  of  the  Department  of  Loreto,  trace  the  course  of  its 
rivers,  and  prepare  for  consultation  and  reference  the  necessary 
maps  and  plans  relating  thereto. 

Capt.  Ontaneda  will  be  assisted  in  this  important  work  by  Capt. 
Carlos  F.  GarcIa  Rosell  and  First  Lieut.  Manuel  A.  Sotil,  all 
of  whom  are  practical  technical  experts.  The  expedition  will  also 
carry  with  it  an  able  and  competent  personnel  of  assistants,  and  will 
be  equipped  with  a  complete  outfit  of  instruments,  supplies,  boats, 
and  everything  necessary  for  a  successful  completion  of  this  laud¬ 
able  undertaking  in  a  most  scientific  manner. 

On  the  termination  of  the  labors  of  the  commission  a  full  and 
detailed  report  of  the  work  accomplished,  illustrated  with  maps  and 
drawings,  will  be  submitted  to  the  Government  of  Peru.  It  will  then 
be  published  for  distribution,  so  that  persons  and  organizations  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  development  of  this  exceedingly  fertile  and  promising 
section  of  Peru  may  more  readily  inform  themselves  concerning  its 
vast  possibilities  and  inexliaustible  fund  of  natural  resources. 

STEEL  BRIDGE  OVER  RIMAC  RIVER. 

A  steel  bridge,  estimated  to  cost  £5,000,  will  soon  be  constructed 
over  the  Rimac  River,  in  Lima,  at  the  point  known  as  La  Palma. 
This  bridge  is  to  be  completed  and  turned  over  to  the  municipality 
of  Lima  •within  a  period  of  18  months  from  the  time  of  signing  the 
contract. 
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TELEPHONE  SERVICE  BETWEEN  LIMA  AND  ANCON. 

The  Department  of  Posts  and  Telefiraphs  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  authorized  to  establish  telephone  communication 
between  Lima  and  the  popular  bathing:  resort  Ancon.  The  charges 
to  subscribers  at  either  Lima  or  Ancon  will  be  1  sol  (50  cents)  a 
month,  and  hotels  and  restaurants  will  be  charged  double  that 
amount. 

INAUGURATION  OF  RAILWAY  FROM  IQUITOS  TO  MORONACOCHA. 

The  railway  line  from  Iquitos  to  Moronacocha  has  recently  been 
opened  to  public  traffic.  This  new  station  is  one  of  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  and  popular  pleasure  resorts  in  the  vicinity  of  Iquitos. 

EXTENSION  OF  SUPE-BARRANCA  RAILWAY. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  has  contracted  with  the  Repar- 
ticion  to  Alpas  Railway  to  extend  the  line  of  the  Supe-Barranca 
Railway  to  Alpas.  This  extension,  w'hich  will  have  a  60-centimeter 
gauge,  and  be  26  kilometers  long,  wall  connect  the  Alpas  estate  with 
the  port  of  Supe.  It  will  thus  be  an  important  factor  in  developing 
the  surrounding  country,  and  in  affording  more  adequate  facilities 
for  transporting  the  increasing  agricultural  and  stock-raising  products 
of  the  fertile  vallej's  of  Barranca  and  Pativilca. 

The  rich  mines  of  the  famous  Provinces  of  t’ajatambo  and  Bolognesi 
will  also  find,  over  this  road,  a  convenient,  cheap,  and  rapid  outlet 
for  their  mineral  products,  w'hile  the  mining  industry  in  the  zones 
adjacent  to  the  large  territory  penetrated  by  this  extension  will  be 
vigorously  stimulated. 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY  FROM  PACIFIC  COAST  TO  FERROBAMBA. 

A  railwaj’  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  rich  Ferrobamba  mines, 
situated  in  the  Province  of  ('otabambas,  Department  of  Apurimac, 
is  one  of  the  important  lines  that  will  be  constructed  in  the  near 
future.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  railway  start  at  Port  Lomas, 
travei-se  the  pampa  of  that  name,  follow'  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Acari  River  to  the  Amato  ranch,  cross  the  river,  and  continue  to 
San  Pedro,  in  the  Province  of  Lucanas;  from  here  the  line  will  pass 
through  the  Quilcata  pampa  and  proceed  to  the  tow'n  of  Pampachiri, 
Province  of  Andahuaylas,  descending  the  canyon  at  that  point,  and 
touching  at  Talavera  on  the  Apurimac  River,  crossing  the  river  ana 
proceeding  to  Ferrobamba.  The  entire  distance  from  Port  Lomas 
to  Ferrobamba,  over  this  route,  is  about  100  leagues,  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  grades  are  estimated  at  from  3  to  3^  per  cent. 

A  railway  constructed  along  this  route  w'ould  pass  near  the  coal 
deposits  of  San  Pedro,  San  Juan,  ('hilques,  and  San  Cristobal,  in  the 
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Province  of  Lucanas.  It  would  also  pass  through  the  rich  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  district  of  Querobamba,  Province  of  Lucanas.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  construction  of  the  railway  along  this  route 
would  not  exceed  6,000,000  sols  ($3,000,000),  and  that  it  would  be 
of  immense  benefit  to  the  Provinces  of  Ayacucho  and  Apurimac. 


PRESIDENT  ARAUJO’S  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

After  taking  the  oath  of  office  on  March  1,  1911,  Dr.  Manuel 
Enrique  Araujo,  President  of  Salvador,  delivered  an  address  in 
which  he  outlined  in  forcible  and  eloquent  terms  the  policies  to  be 
pursued  by  his  administration. 

He  began  by  e.xpressing  to  the  people  of  Salvador  his  gratitude 
for  the  high  honor  conferred  upon  him,  and  declared  that  it  shall  be 
his  duty  to  guard  most  zealously  the  great  and  vital  interests  of  the 
nation,  as  a  sacred  trust  of  inestimable  value,  representing  as  they 
do  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  country’s  heroes  in  their  struggle 
for  liberty. 

Speaking  of  the  foreign  relations.  President  Araujo  said : 

The  family  of  nations  daily  tends  toward  the  tightening  of  fraternal  bonds,  mak¬ 
ing  effective  the  solidarity  between  themselves  in  order  that  they  may  be  better 
able  to  fulfill  their  high  mission  of  progress  and  civilization.  El  Salvador,  though 
small  in  territory,  has  already  attained  international  significance,  thanks  to  the 
wisdom  and  loyalty  of  her  diplomacy,  and  to  her  dignified  and  respectful  attitude 
toward  the  other  civilized  nations.  Considering  as  1  do  that  the  approximation  of 
nations  by  a  frank  and  sincere  friendship  is  of  primal  interest,  I  will  endeavor,  by 
all  the  means  that  honor  and  culture  advise,  to  widen  and  preserve  the  relations 
which  happily  exist  between  Salvador  and  other  countries,  above  all  with  those 
who,  by  reason  of  origin  and  race  and  joint  destiny,  are  closely  bound  to  us  by  ties 
of  affinity.  I  therefore  solemnly  declare  that  during  the  administrative  period  which 
to-day  commences,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  will  be  to  the  other  a  sincere 
and  loyal  friend. 

Referring  then  to  his  home  policy,  the  new  President  stated  that 
one  of  his  aims  will  be  to  give  equal  attention  to  all  the  branches  of 
the  Government,  respecting  the  nation’s  powers,  and  influencing 
respect  for  them.  Nothing,  he  said,  disturbs  the  organism  of  a 
commonwealth  so  much  as  the  interference  of  one  power  with  another; 
the  legislative,  the  executive  and  the  judicial  should  be  regarded  as 
federal  states,  each  with  its  own  laws,  and  collectively  responsible. 

One  of  his  greatest  aims.  Dr.  Araujo  said,  will  be  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  order,  these  characteristics  being  the  foundation  of 
democracy,  the  all-jiotent  factor  of  liberty,  and  the  most  fertile 
ground  on  which  the  republican  institution  can  thrive  and  progress. 
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As  to  the  finances  of  the  Republic,  the  President  said  that  he 
proposes  to  study  carefully  a  means  of  increasing  revenues  without 
adding  any  further  burdens  on  the  ])eople;  that  he  would  endeavor 
to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  administration  in  so  far  as  possible  and 
consistent  with  public  welfare. 

Agriculture  will  be  efficiently  protected  and  promoted  by  special 
laws  which  will  not  only  afford  security  to  capital  and  labor  but  will 
also  grant  special  ])rivileges  to  farmers  and  workingmen;  art,  indus¬ 
tries,  and  commerce  will  likewise  receive  the  best  attention  of  the 
administration. 

Speaking  of  the  means  of  communication,  the  Executive  stated 
that,  in  order  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  elements  of  production 
and  promote  the  activity  of  the  people,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
present  lines  be  maintained  and  improved,  and  new  ones  built. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Araujo  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  Gen.  Figu¬ 
eroa,  the  retiring  President,  and  asked  that  the  National  Assembly 
pass  a  vote  of  thanks,  as  an  expression  of  the  country’s  appreciation 
of  Gen.  Figueroa’s  efforts  and  labors  for  the  welfare  of  the  Republic. 

DIBECT  CONTROL  OF  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS. 

By  virtue  of  an  executive  decree  issued  on  the  day  of  his  inaugura¬ 
tion,  President  Araujo  has  temporarily  assumed  the  direct  control  of 
the  executive  departments.  The  following  under  secretaries  have 
been  appointed: 

Under  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Manuel  Castro. 

Under  Secretary  of  Justice  and  Beneficense,  Dr.  Jos^:  Antonio 
Castro. 

Under  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Gustavo  S.  Baron. 

Under  Secretary  of  Interior,  Dr.  Cecilio  Bustamante. 

Under  Secretary  of  Promotion,  Dr.  Jos£  Maria  Peralta  Lagos. 

Under  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit,  Sefior  Carlos 
Garcia  Prieto. 

Under  Secretary  of  War  and  Marine,  Dr.  Eusebio  Bracamonte. 

The  same  decree  creates,  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  administration, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  appoints  Sefior  Miguel  Duenas 
as  under  secretary  thereof. 

Dr.  Salvador  Rodriguez,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Gen. 
Figueroa’s  cabinet,  is  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic. 

NEW  CONSULAR  LAW. 

The  law  reorganizing  the  consular  service  of  Salvador,  recently 
enacted  by  the  National  Assembly,  provides  that  the  consular  officers 
of  the  Republic  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  consuls  de 
carriere  (regular)  and  consuls  ad  honorem. 
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There  shall  be  consuls  general  de  carriere  in  the  following  places, 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  respective  country: 
Hamburg,  Germany;  Antwerp.  Belgium;  Barcelona,  Spain;  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  United  States;  Mexico  City,  Mexico;  Paris,  France; 
London,  Great  Britain;  Genoa,  Itah’^;  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala; 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras;  Managua,  Nicaragua;  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

Consuls  de  carriere  are  provided  for  the  following  places:  Panama 
City,  Panama;  New  York  City,  United  States;  Liverpool,  England; 
Bordeaux,  France;  Berlin,  Germany;  and  New  Orleans,  La.,  United 
States, 

Consulates  already  established  or  that  may  hereafter  be  created 
shall  be  ad  honorem. 

Consuls  general  de  carriere  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $.3,600 
gold,  and  the  consuls  de  carriere  $2,400  gold.  Honorary  consular 
officers  may  deduct,  from  the  fees  collected  by  them,  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  office  expenses  and  the  remuneration 
allowed  them  by  article  186  of  the  organic  law  of  the  consular  service. 

Only  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  are  eligible  to  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  consuls  de  carriere,  while  foreigners  may  be  appointed  consuls 
ad  honorem. 

CUSTOMS  REVENUES,  1910. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  Salvador 
the  customs  revenues  for  the  calendar  year  1910  amounted  to 
6,220,330.14  pesos,  as  compared  with  6,624,114.89  pesos  in  1909, 
distributed  by  customhouses  as  follows: 

Import  duties. 

Pesos. 

Soneoiiate .  3, 522, 875.  05 

La  Union .  1,086,766.03 

La  Libeitad .  554, 400.  57 

General  Treasury  (parcels  poet) .  169, 638.  94 

Total .  5,333,680.59 

Export  duties. 

Sonsonate .  430,359.84 

La  Union .  114, 528.  03 

La  Libertad .  125, 926.  49 

El  Triunfo .  215, 835. 19 

Total .  886,649.55 

(The  peso  has  an  approximate  value  of  10.403  United  States  gold.) 

POPULATION  IN  1910. 

According  to  official  estimates  the  population  of  Salvador  in  1910 
was  1,070,555  inhabitants.  The  number  of  foreigners  in  the  Republic 
s  estimated  at  200,000. 
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MINING  INDUSTRY  OF  SALVADOR. 

Tlie  Bulletin  is  indebted  to  Thomas  Ewing  Dabney,  the  United 
States  Consul  General  at  Salvador,  for  the  following  exhaustive 
statement  of  the  mining  industry  of  Salvador: 

It  may  be  eaid  generally  that  with  the  exception  of  the  low-lying  fringe  of  coast 
land  the  entire  Republic  of  Salvador  is  rich  in  minerals;  especially  the  Departments 
of  Santa  Ana  (Western  Region);  Chaltenango  and  Cabanas  (Central  Region);  and 
Morazan,  Union,  and  San  Miguel  (Eastern  Region). 

The  principal  foci  are  as  follows:  Western,  Meta  pan  (Department  of  Santa  Ana); 
Central,  Sensuntepeque  (Department  of  Cabanas);  Eastern,  Union  (Department  of 
Union);  San  Mig;uel  (Department  of  San  Miguel). 

In  Chaltenango  and  Cabanas  (Central)  the  industry,  while  promising,  has  not  passed 
far  beyond  the  incipient  stage.  A  wagon  road  is,  however,  in  course  of  construction 
between  this  region  and  San  Salvador,  which,  when  completed,  should  develop  the 
district. 

The  Metapan  (in  Santa  Ana — Western)  is  a  famous  region.  With  abundant  veins 
of  iron,  copper,  and  lead  it  is  also  rich  in  auriferous  silver,  all  of  which  are  said  to  be 
inexhaustible.  The  iron  and  copper  invite  especial  attention  because  of  their  quality. 
At  present  iron  is  worked  in  only  two  places,  and  by  the  antique  methods  that  give 
scant  results. 

Metapan  is  connected  with  Santa  Ana  (distance,  56  kilometers)  by  a  good  wagon 
road;  from  Santa  Ana  is  the  railroad  to  the  capital  (San  Salvador)  and  to  the  coast 
(Acajutla),  78  and  107  kilometers,  respectively.  When  the  Union-San  Miguel-Meta- 
pan-Zacapa  Railway  is  completed,  the  entire  district  will  be  thoroughly  drained. 

But  it  is  the  San  Miguel  (Eastern)  district  that  is  richest  in  mineral  deposits.  In  this 
region,  where  attention  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  precious  metals,  silver  is  most  abun¬ 
dant,  though  there  is  some  gold  in  preponderating  quantities. 

The  ore  is  capriciously  concentrated  in  heavy  deposits  throughout  quartz  veins 
which  traverse  the  volcanic  formation  of  ashes,  carbonates,  etc.,  in  various  proportions, 
in  all  directions,  mainly  vertically. 

The  minerals  most  found  in  this  region  are  iron  pyrites,  sulphuretsof  lead,  zinc  sul¬ 
phides,  and  copper  pyrites.  There  is  some  occasional  arsenic  and  antimony.  Sul- 
phurets  of  lead  are  plentiful  in  general;  and  sulphides  of  zinc  sometimes  render  the 
reduction  of  matrices  difficult. 

The  principal  minerals  of  value  are  sulphide  of  silver,  sulphide  of  antimony,  chloride 
of  silver,  and  solid  deposits  of  gold  and  silver. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  effect  the  completion  of  the  above-named  railroad  will 
liave  on  this  region. 

Veins  are  numerous  in  this  country,  and  since  the  Spanish  conquest  the  mines  of 
Salvador  have  given  up  fortunes. 

The  principal  mines  are: 

Wegtem  district. — Metapan  (Santa  Ana):  San  Jose  and  San  Miguel,  iron;  El  Brujo, 
copper. 

Central  district. — Cabahas:  La  Electricidad,  Fichan,  Los  Amates,  Santa  Margarita, 
Santa  Angela,  La  Quebrada,  San  Francisco,  and  El  Zanjo,  copper;  San  Enrique, 
Cola  de  Toro,  Companero,  Cerro  de  Avila,  and  Pepita  de  Oro,  gold,  which  last  runs 
115  the  ton. 

Sensuntepeque  (Cabanas):  El  Porvenir,  silver  and  gold,  besides  many  others. 

Eastern  district. — Morazan:  El  Divisadero,  La  Protectora,  El  Bosque,  Carolina, 
El  Gavilan,  and  Loma  Larga,  gold  and  silver,  and  many  others. 

Union:  San  Sebastian,  gold,  one  of  the  richest  mines  in  the  country,  and  El  Tabanco, 
gold;  San  Bartolo,  Opetillos,  and  Eva,  gold  and  silver. 
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San  Miguel:  La  Poza  (very  rich),  El  Coneuelo,  Guadalupe,  Hormiguero,  Ia  Rivera, 
Gallardo,  Esperanza,  Potoei,  and  Porvenir,  gold,  etc. 

In  1864  the  mining  industry  of  modern  Salvador  was  in  swaddling  clothes.  During 
the  12  years  from  1864  to  1875  the  yield  from  all  mineral  ores  amounted  only  to  $93,067, 
but  from  1876  to  1883  (except  1880,  for  which  figures  are' unobtainable),  7  years,  the 
increase  increased  nearly  sixfold,  total  product,  $507,805.57,  and  from  1886  to  1895 
it  amounted  to  $673,028.35. 

In  1895  the  industry  suffered  a  temporary  depression,  but  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years  it  received  an  added  impulse. 

The  development  from  January,  1901,  to  June,  1910,  will  be  seen  from  the  following 


tables: 

1901. 

Gold  bullion .  $21,386.80 

Mineral  ore .  123,  629.  60 

Silver  bars .  3, 964. 00 

Silver  ore .  31,559.60 

Silver  sheets .  3, 220. 00 


183,  760.00 

1902. 

Gold  ingots . 1 .  1, 600. 00 

Mineral  ore .  112,  985.  20 


114,  585.  20 

1903. 

.\uriferous  silver .  7, 835.  21 

Gold  bars .  12, 057. 42 

Gold  and  silver  ore .  774, 303. 91 

Silver . .* .  20,537.34 

814,  733.  88 

1904. 

Auriferous  silver .  22,  615.  43 

Copper  ore .  240. 48 

Gold  ore .  6,  450.  82 

Gold  and  silver  ore .  600,  400. 00 

Silver  ore .  23,147.60 


652,  854.  33 

1905. 

Auriferous  silver .  55,768.00 

Gold  ore .  261, 027.  20 

Mineral  ore .  361, 002.  40 

Silver  ore .  90,  880.  00 


768,  677.  60 

1906. 

Auriferous  silver .  113,305.60 

Gold  bars .  536,  7 16.  40 

Gold  bullion .  176,740.00 

Gold  ore .  281, 148.  40 

Gold  slimes .  5, 984. 00 

Gold  and  copper  slimes .  9,  724.  00 

Gold  and  silver  bars .  35,  714.  40 

Gold  and  silver  ore .  81, 858.  80 

Gold  and  silver  slim(*s .  54, 524.  00 

Silver  ore .  950.  40 


1, 296, 666. 00 
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1907. 

Auriferous  silver . 

Copper  ore . 

Gold  bars . 

Gold  and  silver  ore . 

Lead  ore . 

Silver  ore . 


1908. 

Auriferous  silver . 

Copper  ore . 

Gold  and  silver  bars . 

Gold  and  silver  ore . 

Lead  ore . 


Auriferous  silver . 

Copper  and  gold  dust. 

Gold  bars . 

Gold  and  silver . 

Lead . 

Mineral  ores . 


1909. 


Auriferous  silver. 

Gold  bars . . 

Lead  bars . 

Silver  bars . 


1910. 

(January  to  Juno.) 


$138, 088.  00 
8, 152. 00 
715, 428.00 
1,  852. 00 
33,  056. 00 
326,  389.  00 


1,  223, 565. 00 

133, 064.  00 
8, 596.  00 
1,166,236.00 
4, 248. 00 
6, 080.  00 

1, 318,  224.  00 

111,  584.  00 
'  14, 283. 00 

688, 509. 00 
300, 745.  00 
469.00 
1, 152. 00 


1,116,  717.00 


76, 147. 00 
270, 072. 00 
520. 00 
213,  831. 00 


5()0,  570.  00 


UNITED  STATES 


CIRCULO  LITERARIO  HISPANO. 


The  inaugural  exercises  of  the  Circulo  Literario  Hispaiio  were 
held  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York  City,  on  April  4,  1911.  An 
interesting  program,  which  had  been  arranged  for  the  occasion,  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  large  gathering  of  members  and  invited 
guests  present. 

THE  YALE  EXPEDITION  TO  PERU. 

It  is  now  definitely  announced  that  the  scientific  expedition  to 
Peru,  headed  by  Prof.  Hiram  Bingham  of  the  Latin-Ainerican 
history'  department  of  Yale  University,  will  leave  New  Haven  on  the 
10th  of  June  and  be  gone  until  December  18.  The  party,  which  will 
number  about  six,  expect  to  make  a  cross  section  of  the  Andes 
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through  a  country  that  has  never  been  scientifically  explored  and 
only  mapped  in  the  rudest  possible  way  some  fifty  years  ago.  It  is 
planned  to  spend  about  two  months  and  a  half  in  determining  how 
far  into  the  Amazon  Jungle  the  Incas  carried  their  civilization;  and 
about  a  month  reconnoitering  the  seventy-third  meridian  from  the 
Amazon  Valley  to  the  ocean — a  distance  of  about  300  miles.  The 
balance  of  the  time  will  be  divided  in  explorations  about  Mount 
Coropuna,  estimated  to  be  23,000  feet  high  and  the  highest  mountain 
in  South  America,  and  Lake  Parinacochas,  which  is  now  practically 
unknown. 

EIGHTH  CONGRESS  OF  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY. 

The  “Preliniinary  Announcement  of  the  Eighth  International 
Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,”  has  been  received  by  the  Pan 
American  Union.  This  convention,  which  will  meet  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  at  New  York  City,  September  4  to  September  13,  1912,  is 
the  first  of  the  eight  International  Congresses  of  Applied  Chemistry 
wliich  has  ofiicially  been  invited  by  a  Government  to  meet  in  the 
country  of  that  Government. 

Official  representatives  will  be  appointed  by  nearly  every  State 
and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Latin- 
America,  as  weU  as  Europe  and  Asia,  will  contribute  their  quota 
of  delegates,  as  they  have  done  in  previous  congresses  of  this  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  officers  of  the  eighth  congress  are:  Patron,  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  honorary  president,  Edward  W. 
Morley,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut;  president,  William  H. 
Nichols,  25  Broad  Street,  New  York;  treasurer,  William  J. 
Matheson,  182  Front  Street,  New  York;  secretary,  Bernhard  C. 
Hesse,  25  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

HANDS- AROUND-THE-PACIFIC-CLUB. 

A  reorganization  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Bureau,  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
was  recently  effected,  and  a  new  name,  “  The-Hands-Around-The- 
Pacific-Club,”  adopted.  The  object  of  this  society  is  to  foster  a 
spirit  of  good  fellowship  among  the  representatives  of  Pacific  lands 
in  Hawaii,  and  to  promote  a  better  acquaintance  between  these 
countries  and  Hawaii.  The  following  officers  were  unanimously 
elected:  T.  F.  Sedgwick,  of  Peru,  president;  V.  L.  Stevenson, 
of  Australia,  vice  president;  C.  F.  Maxwell,  of  New  Zealand, 
treasurer;  G.  H.  Tuttle,  of  California,  secretary. 

REDUCTION  IN  TELEGRAPHIC  RATES. 

The  following  schedule  of  rates  has  been  announced  by  the  Central 
and  South  American  Telegraph  Company,  of  64  Broad  street.  New 
York,  for  messages  to  Central  and  South  American  points: 
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Countries. 

Rate  per  \ 
word. 

Countries. 

Rate  per 
word. 

so.  53 
.50 
.50 
1.14 
1.09 
1.00 
.85 

1 

Chile . 

Brazii  (except  Amazon  River  stations). . 

PROFESSOR  HUSSEY  HONORED. 

Professor  William  J.  Hussey,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  directorship  of  the  observatory  of  the  University  of  La  Plata, 
Argentine  Republic.  Professor  Hussey  will  retain  his  present 
position  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  has  arranged  to  have 
the  two  observatories  cooperate  in  the  survey  of  the  northern  and 
southern  heavens. 

This  appointment  is  a  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Hussey’s  scholarly 
attainments  and  contributions  to  the  field  of  science.  In  1906  he  was 
awarded  the  “Lalande  prize”  by  the  French  Academy  for  his 
researches  in  stellar  astronomy.  Professor  Hussey’s  special  field  is 
double  stars,  of  which  he  has  discovered  1,337. 

CONSULAR  REGULATIONS  TO  ECUADOR. 

A  new  form  of  consular  invoice  became  effective  on  April  1  on  all 
shipments  to  Ecuador  from  the  United  States. 

STUDY  OF  EARTH  DISTURBANCES. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  recently  received  an  instructive  com¬ 
munication  from  Harry  Fielding  Reid,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Marjdand,  touching  on  the  recent  earth  disturbances  at 
Honduras.  Mr.  Reid  is  the  special  expert  in  charge  of  earthquake 
records  for  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Referring  to  the  earthquake  felt  in  Bonacca,  Honduras,  on  January 
1,  1910,  Mr.  Reid  states: 

We  know  that  the  great  majority  of  earthquakes  occur  along  two  great  circles — 
one  surrounding  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  other  passing  through  the  Himalayas, 
the  Alps,  the  Antilles,  and  through  certain  sections  of  Central  America.  It  is  believed 
that  these  earthquakes  are  due  to  fractures  or  slippings  of  fissures  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  and  a  number  of  scientific  men  are  studying  the  matter  and  are  gradually  learn¬ 
ing  more  about  the  subject.  The  shock  of  January  1,  1910,  was  also  reported  from 
Swan  Island,  and  recorded  by  seismographs  at  Panama,  Havana,  Porto  Rico,  and 
even  in  Europe. 

After  the  strong  shock  of  earthquake  in  San  Francisco  in  1906  a  society  was  organized 
known  as  “The  Seismological  Society  of  America,”  and  has  lately  increased  its  activity 
and  begun  the  publication  of  a  bulletin.  There  are  a  number  of  members  in  Central 
America,  and  it  is  desired  to  obtain  as  members  everyone  interested  in  this  subject, 
and  especially  those  who  can  help  in  securing  information  regarding  earthquakes. 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  February  15,  1911,  President  Claudio  Williman,  whose  term 
of  office  expired  on  March  1  last,  delivered  an  important  message 
to  the  Uruguayan  Congress  covering  the  four  years  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  message  shows  the  excellent  financial  condition  of  the 
country  at  the  present  time,  and  also  indicates  that  each  financial 
year  to  which  reference  is  made  closed  with  a  substantial  surplus, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


190G-7.J .  12,149,984 

1907- 8 .  2,035,333 

1908- 9 .  1,710,  011 

1909- 10 .  2,255,032 

Total  surplus  for  the  four  years .  8, 150, 301 


These  resources  supplied  the  Government  with  funds  to  continue 
the  public  works  commenced  by  the  previous  administration,  and 
to  commence  new  works  of  a  similar  nature.  The  administration 
was  also  placed  in  a  position  to  plan  and  complete  sanitary  works  in 
some  of  the  interior  cities  of  the  Republic,  to  encourage  industry  and 
farming,  and  to  further  increase  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic. 

During  President  Williman’s  administration  a  reduction  was  made 
in  the  export  duties  of  meat  products  and  the  light  dues  were  dimin¬ 
ished,  while  the  5  per  cent  tax  on  salaries  and  pensions  and  the 
postal  surcharges  were  eliminated.  The  following  expenditures  on 
public  works,  aggregating  over  $17,000,000,  were  made  during  the 
four  years  of  the  administration  referred  to: 

(Construction  of  the  port  of  Montevideo .  $7, 350, 013 

Expropriations  for  the  port .  452,  855 

Unforeseen  and  subsidiary  expenses .  534, 352 

Sanitary  Wf)rk8  and  various  contracts .  428,  750 

(Construction  of  cart  roads,  Iwulevards,  etc .  1, 847, 007 

For  bridges  and  highways .  1,  235,  281 

(Vinstniction  and  repair  of  buildings,  and  expropriations .  4,  798,  728 

Construction  of  ports  other  than  that  of  Montevideo,  and  construction  and 

repair  of  moles .  466, 083 

The  public  debt  on  January  1, 1910,  amounted  to  $135,808,784,  made 
up  as  follows:  Internal  debt,  $8,013,902;  foreign  debt,  $125,234,882; 
and  the  international  debt,  $2,560,000.  During  the  year  1910, 
debts  were  contracted  to  the  amount  of  $1,031,406,  made  up  of  the 
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second  series  of  the  amortizable  debt,  $28,036,  and  the  conversion 
loan,  $1,003,370,  while  the  debts  redeemed  consisted  of  the  following 
items:  Internal  debt,  $604,750;  foreign  debt,  $1,922,063;  and  inter¬ 
national  debt,  $84,500,  leaving  a  net  total  on  December  31,  1910,  of 
$134,228,876. 

The  45  per  cent  of  the  customs  revenues  assigned  to  the  service  of 
the  consolidated  debt  and  railway  guarantees  in  1910,  produced 
$6,547,570,  and  as  the  requirements  of  said  service  were  $4,524,032, 
a  surplus  of  $2,023,538  was  returned  to  the  Government,  as  compared 
with  a  surplus  of  $1,617,749  in  1909.  The  5  per  cent  of  the  customs 
revenues  assigned  to  the  service  of  the  5  per  cent  loan  of  1906 
jdelded  $805,628;  the  requirement  for  this  was  $472,544,  leaving  a 
surplus  to  be  returned  to  the  Govermnent  of  $333,084,  as  compared 
with  $207,432  in  1909.  The  24  per  cent  of  the  customs  revenues  con¬ 
signed  to  the  service  of  the  conversion  loan  produced  $3,477,085;  the 
requirements  being  but  $1,938,340,  left  a  surplus  of  $1,538,745,  as 
compared  with  $1,442,288  in  1909. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  Uruguayan  railways  in  1910  amounted  to 
$5,303,184,  the  gross  operating  expenses  were  $2,941,726,  and  the  net 
profits,  $2,361,458.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  Uruguayan  railways  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  State  were,  in  1910,  $2,312,457,  the  expenses  $1,318,157, 
and  the  net  earnings  $994,300.  The  length  of  the  guaranteed  lines  open 
to  traffic  in  1910  were  1,340  kilometers,  as  compared  with  1,254 
kilometers  in  1909,  or  an  increase  of  86  kilometers,  represented  by  the 
two  final  sections  of  the  eastern  extension  to  the  terminus  'at  Melo. 
The  total  amount  of  the  railway  guarantee  paid  by  the  Government 
in  1910  was  $608,749. 

The  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  in  1910, 
exports  and  imports,  aggregated  $82,890,521. 

At  the  end  of  1906  there  were  619  public  schools  in  the  Republic, 
671  at  the  close  of  1907;  in  1908  the  number  rose  to  780,  at  tlie  end 
of  1909,  788,  and  at  the  close  of  1910,  793,  while  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  rose  from  57,638  in  1907  to  74,717  in  1910.  In  1906-7  the 
amount  appropriated  in  the  budget  for  school  expenditures  was 
$795,876;  this  total  was  increased  to  $1,665,976  in  the  present  budget 
of  1910. 

The  full  text  of  Prasident  Williman’s  message,  comprising  20 
pages,  is  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  Februaiy'  16,  1911. 

CABINET  CHANGES  IN  URUGUAY. 

The  charg6  d’affaires  of  Uruguay  at  Washington,  Dr.  Alfredo 
DE  Castro,  informs  the  Bui.letin  that  a  new  department  has  been 
created  in  the  cabinet,  that  of  justice  and  public  instruction,  and 
a  few  minor  changes  have  been  made  in  the  names  of  some  of  the 
other  portfolios. 
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The  cabinet,  as  reorganized  by  President  Batlle  y  Ordonez,  is 
now  constituted  as  follows:  Minister  of  interior  and  worship,  Seflor 
Dr.  Pedro  Manini  y  Rios;  minister  of  public  works,  Seflor  Ingeniero 
Victor  Soudriers;  minister  of  finance,  Seflor  Ingeniero  Jose 
Serrato;  minister  of  industries,  labor,  and  communication,  Seflor 
Dr.  Eduardo  Acevedo;  minister  of  justice  and  public  instruction, 
Seflor  Dr.  Juan  Blengio  Rocc.\;  minister  of  war  and  navy,  Seflor 
General  Juan  Bernassa  y  Jerez;  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Seflor 
Dr.  Jose  Romeu. 

FEDERAL  TAX  ON  REAL  PROPERTY. 

The  1910-11  tax  on  real  estate  belonging  to  private  parties,  exclud¬ 
ing  real  property  in  the  Department  of  the  Capital,  which  is  subject 
to  a  special  law,  has  been  fixed  by  the  Congress  of  the  Republic 
at  the  uniform  rate  of  S0.()()65  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
property. 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LICENSES. 

A  law  regulating  the  payment  of  industrial  and  professional 
licenses  for  the  fiscal  year  1910-11  was  promulgated  by  President 
WiLLiMAN  on  Januaiy  9,  1911.  This  law,  which  contains  30  articles, 
divides  licenses  into  1 4  classes  ranging  from  $5  to  $.50,000,  according 
to  the  business,  profession,  or  calling  engaged  in. 

MODIFICATION  OF  TAX  ON  PHARMACEUTICAL  SPECIALTIES. 

The  Government  has  modified  the  stamp  tax  on  pharmaceutical 
specialties  in  accordance  with  a  notice  published  in  the  Diario 
Oficial  of  December  24,  1910.  This  modification  affects  certain 
mineral  and  medicinal  waters,  liniments,  soaps,  perfumery,  toilet 
preparations,  and  patented  products. 

ADVANCE  COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS,  1910. 

Although  no  official  figures  covering  the  foreign  commerce  of 
G^ruguay  for  1910  have  yet  been  issued,  the  Bulletin  is  in  receipt 
of  the  following  advance  figures  from  the  United  States  vice  consul 
at  Uruguay,  F.  Landon  Goding: 


Importation. 

exportation. 

190ti . 

$11,783,108.30 

12,176,813.11 

12,457,390.05 

12,665,384.32 

13,895,194.96 

11,517,850.99 
1,481,388. 4«i 
1,606,782.63 
1,877,794.66 
1,868,717. 18 

1907 . 

1908 . 

1909 . 

1910 . 
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MOVEMENT  OF  VESSELS,  1910. 

Tile  movement  of  vessels  at  the  port  of  Montevideo  for  the  year 
1910  included  1,827  steamers  of  5,215,750  tons;  150  sailing  vessels 
of  166,722  tons;  1,100  ocean  steamers  from  river  ports  of  3,103,341 
tons;  37  sailing  vessels  of  29,136  tons.  The  coasting  and  river  trade 
required  1,312  steamers  of  963,686  tons  and  1,251  sailing  vessels  of 
51,961  tons,  not  including  fishing  and  pilot  vessels. 

CUSTOMS  REVENUE  OF  URUGUAY,  1010. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the  monthly 
customs  receipts  for  the  years  1909  and  1910; 


19(19  1910 


January . j  11, 195, 330.05  $1,325,114.31 

February . '  1,346,173.91  1,432,692.82 

March . '  1,614,024.09  '  1,650,582.64 

April .  1,111,132.26  1,365,364.95 

May .  1,080,271.50  1,291,088.50 

June . :  1,013,358.26  1,263,561.44 

July .  1,163,826.97  1,206,497.05 

August .  1,191,651.91  1,325,955.07 

September . ;  1,320,074.71  1,371,571.01 

October . ;  1,202,592.67  1,132,0()0.42 

November . j  1,147,047.22  1,129,596.40 

December .  1,146,750.46  1,268,822.43 


Total .  14,532.840.01  15,762,907.13 


During  the  year  1910  there  was  an  increase  over  the  corresponding 
month  in  1909  in  every  month  except  October  and  November. 

SPECIAL  OFFICIAL  STAMPS. 

The  postal  authorities  of  Uruguay  have  issued  a  special  series  of 
official  stamps  for  use  on  official  correspondence.  The  values  and 
colors  of  these  stamps  are  as  follows:  2  cents,  brick  red;  5  cents, 
blue;  8  cents,  dark  gray;  20  cents,  brown;  23  cents,  dull  green;  50 
cents,  orange  yellow,  and  $1,  vermilion. 

COMMEMORATIVE  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay,  with  the  consent  of  all  the  countries 
of  South  America,  placed  in  circulation  from  January  6,  1911,  to  the 
end  of  that  month,  200,000  5-cent  postage  stamps  commemorative 
of  the  First  South  American  Postal  Congress. 

DELEGATES  TO  CONGRESSES. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  appointed  Dr.  A.  Turenne  to 
serve  as  its  delegate  to  the  International  Congress  for  the  Protection 
of  Children,  to  be  held  in  Berlin.  It  has  also  designated  Dr.  L. 
Garabelli  to  represent  it  at  the  International  Music  Congress  to  be 
held  in  Rome. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  POLICE  INSTRUCTION. 

A  school  for  police  instruction  has  been  established  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  city  of  Montevideo,  for  instructing  the  police  force 
in  matters  connected  with  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Diplo¬ 
mas  will  be  issued  to  those  completing  the  course  and  passing  the 
required  examinations,  and  the  graduates  of  the  school  will  be  given 
preference  in  promotions  in  the  police  force. 

NEW  UNIVERSITY  BUILDING. 

The  new  State  University  Building,  erected  in  the  city  of  Monte¬ 
video,  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  departments  of  law  and 
mathematics,  was  inaugurated  on  January  22,  1911.  The  President 
of  the  Republic,  minister  of  the  interior,  rector  of  the  university, 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  law,  the  representative  of  the  federation 
of  students,  and  many  other  notable  persons  were  present  at  the 
dedication. 

The  building  occupies  a  splendid  location  on  Calle  18  de  Julio, 
formerly  used  by  the  old  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  and  covers 
nearly  two  squares  of  ground,  or  an  area  of  14,533  square  meters. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  about  $2,000,000.  The  designs  w^ere 
prepared  by  the  Uruguayan  architects,  Silvio  Geranio  and  J.  M. 
Aubriot,  and  represent  a  modified  Renaissance  style.  The  struc¬ 
ture  has  an  imposing  frontage,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
university  buildings  in  South  America. 

INTERNATIONAL  OFFICE  OF  AMERICAN  STUDENTS. 

The  Second  International  C-ongress  of  American  Students,  held 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  July,  1910,  has  established  an  international  office 
of  the  Congress  in  Montevideo.  The  records  and  files  of  the  congresses 
are  to  be  kept  here  and  the  office  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the 
students  organizations  of  the  Continent,  A  special  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  prepare  rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance  of 
federations  of  students  and  students’  leagues  which  will  cooperate 
in  the  work  of  this  international  office. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CONSULAR  NOTES. 

F.  L.  Goding,  the  United  States  vice  consul  at  Montevideo,  reports 
that  the  Uruguayan  Government  is  actively  engaged  in  paving  large 
sections  of  the  city  of  Montevideo  with  asphalt  and  has  entered  into 
several  large  contracts  for  this  work. 

NEW  SANITARY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  department  of  public  works  has  approved  the  plans  submitted 
by  Allard  &  Co.,  port  constructors,  for  water  supply  and  drainage  of 
the  cities  of  Colonia,  Mercedes,  and  San  Jose. 
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WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  STATION  AT  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  central  wireless  telegraph  station  of  the  Kepublic  has  been 
established  at  Victoria  Hill,  Montevideo.  When  this  station  is 
placed  into  operation  it  is  predicted  that  wireless  communication 
w'ill  be  rendered  easy  with  the  Bage  and  Yaguaron  stations  as  well 
as  other  important  points  on  the  Uruguayan  frontier.  It  will  also  be 
possible  to  communicate  by  wireless  with  the  coast,  ('ustoms  reve¬ 
nue  cutters  and  ships  of  the  national  squadron  can  also  communicate 
by  wireless,  through  the  Yaguaron  Kiver  station,  w'ith  the  central 
olhce  at  Victoria  Hill. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIR  OF  BRIDGES. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  will  expend  $400,000  in  the  con¬ 
struction  and  repair  of  wagon  road  bridges.  Six  new'  bridges  will  be 
constructed;  three  are  to  be  in  the  province  of  Durazno,  tw'o  in  the 
Department  of  Minas,  and  one  in  the  Department  of  Maldonado. 

TERMINAL  AT  FRAY  BENTOS. 

T'he  branch  of  the  Midland  Railway  from  Algorta  to  Fray  Bentos 
will  soon  be  opened  to  public  traffic.  There  has  also  been  constructed 
at  this  point  a  pier  225  meters  long  and  from  15  to  20  meters  wide, 
enabling  the  largest  ocean  vessels  to  dock  here. 

PROPOSED  CONNECTION  OF  URUGUAYAN  AND  BRAZILIAN  RAIL¬ 
WAY  SYSTEMS. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  conditionally  approved  the  plan 
presented  by  the  northern  extension  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway 
for  extending  the  line  at  Rivera,  on  the  Brazilian  boundary,  till  it 
connects  w'ith  the  Brazilian  railway  systems.  The  difference  of 
gauge  in  the  tw'o  systems  will  necessitate  the  employment  of  three 
rails  on  the  new  extension. 

RAILWAY  BETWEEN  TRINIDAD  AND  DURAZNO. 

The  department  of  public  works  of  Uruguay  has  approved  the 
plans  for  the  first  section  of  50  kilometers  of  the  Interior  Railway, 
also  known  as  the  Pan  American  Railway,  between  Trinidad  and 
Durazno, 

RAILWAYS  IN  1910. 

The  year  1910  was  productive  of  excellent  results  for  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  railways,  the  passenger,  freight,  and  baggage  traffic  having 
greatly  increased  as  compared  with  the  business  handled  in  former 
years.  This  fact  may  be  regarded  as  a  reliable  index  of  the  progress 
prosperity,  and  development  of  the  Republic. 
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The  railway  system  of  Uruguay  may  be  classified  into  three  groups: 
The  first  and  principal  railway  of  the  country  is  the  Uruguay  Central, 
including  the  Northeastern,  and  the  extensions  to  the  north,  east, 
and  west.  Its  gross  earnings  for  1909-10  were  £577,489,  and  the 
total  expenses  during  that  period  were  £287,959.  The  second  group 
is  the  Midland  Railway,  which  comprises  under  its  management  the 
Northwestern  and  the  Northern  Railways.  The  third  group  is  the 
Uruguay  Eastern  Railway.  A  number  of  important  railway  projects 
are  now  in  process  of  development,  many  of  which  will  soon  be 
undertaken. 

The  subsidy  paid  by  the  Government  of  Uruguay  to  railways  in 
the  Republic  during  1910  amounted  to  $164,670.81. 


TARIFF  CLASSIFICATION  CHANGES. 


The  vice  consul  at  La  Guaira  submits  the  following  statement  cov¬ 
ering  a  recent  change  in  the  tariff  classification : 

“  Ink  for  shoe  blacking,”  class  4,  duty  0.75  bolivar  plus  55  per  cent  plus  1  per  cent 
surcharge  per  kilogram  gross  weight.  The  manifestation  in  consular  invoice  shall 
be  “Tinta  para  Calzado.” 

“Sweepine,”  a  floor  disinfectant  in  class  1,  duty  0.05  bolivar  plus  55  p>er  cent  plus 
1  per  cent  surcharge  per  kilogram  gross  weight.  The  manifestation  in  consular  invoice 
shall  be  “  Fibras  disenfectante  para  pavimientos.”  (Bolivar,  $0,193;  kilogram,  2.2046 
pounds.) 

ASPHALT  LEASE. 


The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Gen.  Jose  Maria  Garcia  for  a  30-year  lease  of  the  Inciarte  asphalt 
mine,  together  with  the  railroad  line,  plant,  machinery,  and  other 
appurtenances,  which  formerly  was  the  joint  property  of  the  United 
States  and  Venezuela. 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  IN  1910. 

The  report  of  Seflor  Jacinto  Lopez,  consul  general  of  Venezuela 
in  New  York,  shows  that  the  exports  from  that  port  to  Venezuela 
during  1910  amounted  to  20,083,974  bolivares,  as  against  16,122,223 
bolivares  in  1909,  or  an  increase  of  3,991,751  bolivares.  According 
to  the  same  report  the  number  of  vessels  cleared  from  New  York  for 
Venezuelan  ports  was  156,  as  compared  with  136  in  1909.  (The  boli¬ 
var  is  equivalent  to  approximately  20  cents  United  States  gold.) 
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POPULATION  IN  1910. 


According  to  estimates  made  by  the  director  general  of  statistics 
of  Venezuela  the  population  of  the  Republic  in  1910  was  2,685,606, 
as  compared  with  2,323,527  shown  by  the  census  of  1891. 


SUGAR  REFINERY  FOR  VENEZUELA. 


The  United  States  consul  at  Puerto  Cabello  reports  that  arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  to  establish  a  sugar  factory  at  the  “Valle  de 
Valencia,”  a  place  near  Lake  Valencia  and  about  100  miles  from 
Puerto  Cabello.  It  is  expected  that  an  association  will  be  formed 
at  Caracas  or  Valencia  under  the  name  of  Los  Centrales  Azucareres. 
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